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FRANK DANIELS, as Hiram Fitzsimmons, and HELENA COLLIER GARRICK, as Mollie Maguire, in “Roly Poly.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See page 253 of this issue. 
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JOE WEBER, as Michael Schmaltz, and LEW FIELDS, as Sieve Talemann, in ‘‘Roly Poly.” pagrus by White, New York. 
See page 253 of this issue. 
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A scene from “‘Never Say Die:"" NICHOLAS JUDELS, as Verchesi; PAULA MARR, as Violet Stevenson; WILLIAM COLLIER, as 
Dionysius Woodbury; G) STEWART, as Gri nd EMILY FITZROY, as Mrs. Stevenson. 
See page 252 of this issue. 
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JOHN JUNIOR, as Hector Walters; WILLIAM COLLIER, as Dionysius Woodbury; and PA' as Violet Stevenson — 
in “‘Never Say Die.” See page 252 of this issue. 
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EMMA TRENTINI, as Tony, in“ The Firefly.” Photograph by White, New York. 
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EDGAR KENT, as the Duke of Richelieu, and MME. SIMONE, as Bettina, in ““The Paper Chase.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See pages 254 and 367 of this issue. 
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A scene from ““The Paper Chase:"” DALLAS Joyeuse; 
STEIN, as Lavenne; se She L’ESTRANGE, as the Marquis of Belange; MME. SIMONE, as Bettina; EDITH CART WRIGHT, as the C of Harl rt 
EDGAR KENT, as the Duke of Richelieu; and BELLE. STARR, as the aden of Senlis. Photozraph by White, New York. See pages 254 and 367 of thisi issue. 











A scene from Part I of “The High Road:"” CHARLES WALDRON, as Alan Wilson, and MRS. FISKE, as Mary Page. 
Photograph by Byron, New York. See pages 247 and 367 of this issue. 








MRS. FISKE, as Mrs. Pinas (Mary Page), and ARTHUR BYRON, as John eee Maddock, in “The High Road.” 
Photograph by Byron, | New York. See pages 247 and 367 of this issue. 





MME. NAZIMOV. as Mrs. ciate (later Mrs. ‘Aeiiiaads and CHARLES BRYANT, as Dr. St Isaacson, in 
“Bella Donna.” Photograph oP White, ms York. Copyright, 1912, by C harles Frohman. 
See page 251 of this issue, 
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A scene from “Bella Donna:"” CHARLES BRYANT, as Dr. Meyer Isaacson; FRANK GILMORE, as Nigel Armine; and MME. NAZIMOVA, 
as Mrs. Armine. Photograph by White, New York. Copynght, 1912, by Charles Frohman. See page 251 of this issue. 
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A scene from ae Il of Manners’ parce The Jadiecretion of Truth" MURIEL STARR. 
sla Henley Ma , as Truth Coleridge; and NINA HERBERT as Lady Stirling. po when 
y White, New York. See page 254 of this issue, 
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saves King Augustus from the Revolutionists. Phot h by White, New York. See novelization 
of the play beginning same etl oft this issue. 
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MRS. LANGTRY, AS SHE LOOKS TO-DAY 
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MRS. LANGTRY’S 
OWN STORY 


as told to 


ARCHIE BELL 














| || HAVE fourteen hundred years 
‘ | of ancestry behind me,” said 

Mrs. Langtry proudly when 
the remark was made that she, unlike 
so many of the prominent. present-day 
actresses, could walk across a stage 
drawing-room and convey the impres- 
sion. to an audience that she was a 
frequenter of drawing-rooms and that 
she had a drawing-room of her own. 
“T’m not afraid,’ she continued, ‘if 
an audience catches a glimpse of my 
ankles and feet—they are trim and 
shapely; and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I am well bred.”’ 

“But the ladies in your company do 
not look—” 

“Pardon me, but they cannot look 
well by comparison—at least that has 
always been their complaint. Dress them 
as.you will, and I will guarantee to 
come onto the stage with them and, 
well,—how shall I say?—attract the 











attention of the audience. I wear. 
209 


clothes as French women wear them, 
not as English or American women 
wear them. They do not just hang on 
me; they become a part of me. 

“The usual English woman may be 
quite properly dressed, quite correct 
to the last detail,—and the same thing 
is true of American women,—and then, 
in the final analysis, they appear to be 
‘correct;’ imagination cannot picture 
them seeming to be matural in fine 
costumes. Again I say, breeding shows.” 

And Mrs. Langtry, at fifty-three 
years of age, sat holding a bunch of 
violets and orchids to her nostrils as 
she talked, looking like a well preserved 
woman of thirty-three. Paragraphers 
call her the real Ponce de Leon; that is, 
they intimate that she has found the 
Spring of Eternal Youth for which 
Ponce de Leon was leoking. Not a line 
or wrinkle in her white face; her eyes 
as bright and penetrating as ever; not 
a streak of gray in her auburn hair; 
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her wit that same sparkling wit that 
once fascinated Disraeli; her voice the 
same that was lauded -by Gladstone; 
her superb figure and carriage, which 
caused Oscar Wilde to remark: ‘I 
would rather have discovered Lily 
Langtry than America—she will be 
beautiful at eighty.” 

Mrs. Langtry is, so those who knew 
her then declare, almost precisely what 
she was thirty years ago. It is the fashion 
in such cases to say that “‘Time has 
dealt with: her gently,” but such a 
remark would be not only bromidic, 
but untrue in her case,.for ‘‘Time” 
seems not to have dealt with “La Lang- 
try” at all. Not only on the stage, but 
in her drawing-room, in the street, or 
at hotel or train, she is precisely the 
person, or rather the personage, whom 
grandfathers of the present remember 
as the toast of London when they were 
young men. 

As she proudly declares, ‘breeding 
shows,”’ and she has a genealogical tree 
that would make many bluebloods 
jealous. 

When Mrs. Langtry went up ‘to 
London over thirty years ago, the wife 
of a man whom she thought. to be 
wealthy, but who later proved that he 
Was practically penniless, it was not 
her ancestry. that attracted attention 
to her, but it was a bulwark that often 
gave her satisfaction when she suddenly 
found herself surrounded by titled 
persons, nobility and members of the 
royal family itself. 

It was Lily Langtry’s beauty, wit 
and tact that helped to make her a fad 


and pet of the great world—a personal 


opinion is that it was her intelligence— 
but she entered upon her amazing 
career, suddenly becoming the most 
talked-about woman in the English 
world, fully confident of herself; and 
although she admitted to me the other 
day that recollection of those early 
days causes her rather to wonder at 
her own assurance and confidence in 
herself, she says it. seemed then the 
most natural thing in the world. to her, 
and she accepted: each new turn of 
fortune as the only thing that could 


happen. 
“My brain was an active brain, and 
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I had to do something,” she says, “I 
could not remain covered—it was not 
in my nature.” 

But it was not only an active brain 
that suddenly transformed Lily LeBre- 
ton, daughter of the dean of Jersey, 
from a provincial beauty into the belle 
of the world’s metropolis. When Wilde, . 
the zsthete, first saw her, away back 
in Oxford days, he wrote about her 
grave forehead, her exquisitely arched 
brow, the noble chiseling of her mouth, 
the splendid curve of her neck, and the 
augustly pillared throat which bears 
it all. He said that it was for such ladies 
that Troy was destroyed, and added, 
in characteristic expression, ‘Well 
might Troy have been destroyed for 
such a woman.” Poets, painters and 
statesmen quickly fell victim to her 
charm. The great intellectual world 
seems to have chanted its rhapsodies 
even before the great social world lost 
its head over her. Not alone an active 
brain! She was then, and she is now, one 
of the. most fascinating women alive. 

Mrs. Langtry has always been able 
to smile at the claims of those tender 
sprigs of gentility whose ancestry will 
not bear. investigation beyond a few 
hundred years. In the middle of the 
ninth century, the LeBreton family, 
from which she springs, and of which she 
is now one of the most conspicuous 
members, was figuring in the events 
that were holding the attention of the 
young world. They were seigneurs and 
many of them had the title of “Sir” 
prefixed. One was at the battle of , 
Hastings in 1066, and. conducted him- , 
self in such a manner that he has 
achieved historical commendation. 
Another was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Johnson’s. Another was an influential 
member of the ministry under Queen 
Elizabeth, Hobnobbing with famous 
literary men and royalty seems to have 
been a family trait. 

And on Mrs. Langtry’s mother’s side 
was Sir Edward de Carteret, who, having 
won the favor of King James I, and 
being a native of the Island of Jersey in 
the English Channel, where Mrs. Lang- 
try was born, was ceded that part of 
the United States which we now know 
as New Jersey. 























that everything of 
mine, so marked, 


“T knew their blood was in my 
veins,” said Mrs. Langtry to me, 











“and being proud of this fact, \ brought an ad- 
as I am to-day, I was not sur- “(J vanced price. 

prised that I was welcomed in {¢ “The vogue 
London when my husband and _ 4 had already be- 
















I became established there. 
Soon it became apparent that 

I had a certain position to \ 2. : 
maintain, and young thing 
that I was, I supposed that 
Mr. Langtry would be able 
to meet our modest de- 
mands; but Mr. Langtry 

seemed to care more 
about fishing than for 
anything else in the 
world; and one day 

when he was away 

from home pursu- 

ing hjs favorite 

sport, the creditors 

came and nailed a 
sign of sale on the 
front of the house. 

“T was amazed and 
stunned, for I was not 
only ignorant of our real 
financial condition, but 






gun, al- 
though I was 
barely aware 
of it, and 
the people 
who came 
























MRS. LANGTRY ACCUMU- 
LATED .ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS DURING HER FIRST 
SIXTEEN YEARS ON THE 
STAGE, AND ACTUALLY 
GAINED IN SOCIAL POPU- 
LARITY , 






















Photograph : 
Copyrighted ror2, 

by White, 
New York 
quite as ignorant 
of the ways of the business out of curiosity to see 
world. It seemed incredible that me probably did not realize 
they could come and sell everything how they were hurting me when 
that we possessed. But they did, and they took my things from me and 
I can recall that one of the items that deposited an exorbitant fee for the 
most appealed to my girlish heart was creditors. Perhaps they didn’t realize 
my beautiful pair of skates. They had that even after my home had been 
my initials upon them and brought a_ stripped, I would have nothing. 

sum that was away above what they “For that is almost literally true. 
were actually worth. I recall that after At this time, I was practically penniless, 
this particular sale, I noted the fact and I went into a sort of retirement, 
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living in small lodgings where I was 
waited upon by a faithful Italian maid. 
When I recollect‘this time in my life, 
I always think of the loving and tender 
care of that maid. How she managed 
things I cannot understand, for I was 
very poor ani could afford only the 
bare necessities of life, yet she knew 
that I was fond of certain things and, 
in some way, she seemed to manage to 
get most of them for me. 

“For example, she knew that I had 
been fond of a quail for my breakfast, 
and day after day I would come to 
the table and find that my little quail 
was there at my place, hot and prepared 
in most attractive style. And red wine — 
she knew that I had always a tendency 
to anemia and all my life have needed 
a little red wine for my blood. And-in 
some mysterious manner, the glass of 
red- wine was always at my place. 
Dear, good woman! Perhaps the expe- 
rience of those days taught me how 
much a sympathetic friend means. 

‘“‘T weep with other people over their 
sorrow, and I rejoice with them when 
they are happy. Perhaps it’s my nature, 
I presume it is, but I always remember 
what that dear woman meant to me 
in those terrible days. For although 
the Gamor continued, although I had 
‘arrived’ in the social sense, something 
more than social success was imperative. 
I needed money. And as I have said, 
my brain was active; I had to do some- 
thing, so I was mentally casting about 
for the best channel into which: to 
direct my energies. 

“There is no question about some of 
the conditions at the time I arrived in 
London, being exactly ripe for exactly 


what followed. Never but once before,. 


I believe, had there been such a social 
craze for a previously unknown person, 
and I believe that it has never happened 
since my débui—London society seemed 
to be waiting for some lady on whom it 
could turn its attention, and London 
society included the literary and art 
world, as well as that of state and 
politics. 

“T remember smiling once as I 
remarked to some member of my 
family that out of the multitude of 
people who had been presented to me, 
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there was scarcely a plain ‘Mr.’ or 
‘Mrs.’ and even these few exceptions 
were chiefly names that were often in 
the newspapers and on the public 
tongue. 

“Portrait painters suddenly began to 
appeal to me for the privilege of getting 
me to pose for a portrait. Among the 
number was James McNeil Whistler, 


‘who had much influence in shaping my 


career, and became my good friend. 
After the first few times that I had been 
to Whistler’s studio, he suggested that 
I become a painter myself. Probably he 
knew that I was going to do something 
in the near future, but when I hesitated 
at his suggestion of my becoming an 
artist, he said: ‘Look at what you have 
in your hands now!” And sure enough, 
there were little scraps of paper, on 
which I had made thumbnail sketches 
of the guests who had been in the studio 
while I was there. ‘They show that you 
have talent as an artist,’ said Whistler. 
‘So be an artist and everyone will want 
to come and pose for you.’ 

“T was receiving advice from my 
friends about this time, and many of 
them had many suggestions for me. 
Oscar Wilde protested from the begin- 
ning that I should be an actress—per- 
haps he was one of the first really to 
impress the idea upon my mind. By 
the way, I have in my possession many 
letters from Wilde that will create a 
sensation when published, as_ they 
probably will be some day. I am always 
planning to get around to this matter 
of publication of those letters, which 
I know would be of interest to the world, 
but I seem never to ‘have the time. 

“T was always just as fond of gardens 
as I am at present. The difference is 
that to-day I have:the money to pay 
for gardens, and at that time I had no 
money. But I knew a good deal about 
plants, shrubs and flowers and was con- 
stantly experimenting with them, as I 
am experimenting to-day. For example, 
I have made most of the small Alpine 
plants grow in my rock garden, just as 
I believe you could in America, if you 
tried. Gardening is my passion. I wish 
women in this country went in for it 
more than they do, and I believe per- 
haps they do so more than formerly. 








“T don’t recommend farm life, partic- 
ularly, but I do heartily recommend 
gardening for women. At home in 
the country, we have our little 
neighborhood floral clubs and the 
members meet and have some- 
thing of genuine interest to 
talk about, which you will 
admit is a much better 
topic of conversa- 
tion than neigh- 
borhood gos- 
sip. 


“Inthe 
early days, 
I had great 
schemes for 
beautiful 
gardens 
filled with 
rare or com- 
mon plants— 
but the prin- 
cipal thing was 
that they must be 
beautiful. 
“One day I told my 
friend, Frank Miles, 
the painter, about 
these plans, and 
he suddenly 
became - Copyrighted, 101 2, 
thusiastic by White, 
about them. ee 


Where Whistler had 
urged that I be- 
come a painter 
and Wilde 
had pleaded 
for the 

stage, Miles 

now urged 

that I be- 
come a 
landscape 
gardener. 

He knew all 
about my 
social 


success, 

for I was already 
much in the com- 
pany of the 
Prince of Wales 
and his set, 
and he said: 
‘Announce 

\ that you 





‘JAMES MCNEIL WHISTLER WAS MY GOOD 
FRIEND. ALTHOUGH I DID NOT TAKE HIS AD- 
VICE TO BECOME A PORTRAIT PAINTER, HE HAD 
MUCH TO DO WITH SHAPING MY CAREER. OSCAR 
WILDE PROTESTED FROM THE BEGINNING THAT 
I SHOULD BE AN ACTRESS— PERHAPS .HE WAS 
THE FIRST REALLY TO IMPRESS THE IDEA ON 


MY MIND’ 
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are ready to fill commissions and 
everyone in England will want a garden 
planned by Lily Langtry. It will be a 
fad and it will not only pay well, but 
will give you great pleasure and you 
will give good value, for you do know 
about gardens, and have some beautiful 
ideas, which you need only money fully 
to realize.’ 


“Miles was also an amateur florist 


and as I felt that he knew what he was 


talking about, I gave serious considera-. 


tion to his words, and at one time 
thought I would become a gardener. 

“T often think of his advice now, 
because I am a practical gardener, al- 
though not for just the reason for which 
I would have undertaken the work at 
that time. Flowers are a detail, perhaps 
a small detail, for I try to give every 
man, woman and: child in my village 
some little article at Christmas and 
other holidays; but what pleases me 
most, is to fill my phaeton with little 
baskets of flowers and then drive into 
the village, where the children throng 
about me; and after I give them the 
flowers, they take them to their homes, 
where I know they carry their message 
of sunshine. Don’t imagine that I am 
at all sacrilegious, but these dear little 
kiddies always refer to me as ‘our 
lady’ and, since it comes from their 
innocent little hearts, I like it. 

“But, although I paid: heed to the 
words of Miles, it was not he who 
finally convinced me in the matter of 
choice of profession. On the contrary, 
it was dear old Edmund Yates, who 
took such a thoroughly honest interest 
in me. He argued, as Wilde had done 
before him, for. the stage. He said 
bluntly: ‘These™ people are falling all 
over themselves to see you anyway; 
they stretch their necks in the drawing- 
rooms, in ball fooms and at the theatre, 
and there you are lezting them see what 
they want to see for nothing. Go on the 
stage and capitalize your popularity. 
Let them go to the theatre and see you 
on the stage, after they have left their 
fee at the door.’ 

“It was rather a terse way of putting 
it, but it appealed to me, so I finally 
made up my mind to become an actress. 
I knew that I had histrionic ability, 
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because I knew that I had inherited it 
from my father, who, while he was a 
minister, was an excellent reader of 
Shakespeare. I knew that I could act 
if I had the chance, but I didn’t know 
just how to go about getting the first 
opportunity, although I felt that there 
were plenty of friends to help me along 
by their presence at the theatre, after 
I should once have: the chance. 

“Right here seems to be a good time 
to contradict the report that I ever had 
any parental objection to my going on 
the stage, because my father was a 
minister. On the contrary, my father 
wes delighted with my ambition and 
even more delighted with my success 
after I had made the start. In fact, my 
father acted in this matter as I should 
act if I were a parent and my daughter 
consulted me in the matter of a stage 
career. I should not only allow her to 
become an actress, but I should advise 
her to do so. At least, this would be the 
case if I were an English mother. I am 
not so:‘sure about the’ American stage 
as I am of the English, because I do not 
believe that professional people in this 
country have just the social status that 
they have in England. In London one 
does not lose caste because one becomes 
identified with the stage. 

“One day, when I had practically 
determined upon a stage career, al- 
though I didn’t know how to begin, 
where or when, Madam Labouchere 
called at my apartments and sent up 
her card. This was at the time of my 
greatest poverty, and it was something 
of a shock, for I felt that I was some- 
what isolated in my home and wasn’t 
certain that many of my friends knew 
where I could be found. Nevertheless, I 
said: ‘Show her up.’ I admit I was 
somewhat abashed. The dear lady, who 
so often proved that she was more 
mercenary for me than I was for myself, 
had arranged what proved to be my 
début on the stage. It was an amateur 
theatrical at some fashionable charity. 
She seemed delighted when I consented 
readily to appear as she had planned, 
and then she explained that most of the 
other participants were people with 
great names in the social and artistic 
world. 




















“The affair was a great success and 
when people crowded around me after- 
wards and asked me why I didn’t go on 
the professional stage, I was ready to 
announce that I intended to do so. The 
matter caused much comment, and 
everything seemed to be ready but 
an actual engagement. 28 
But Madam Labouchere 
had already arranged 
for that, in case 
I was sticcessful at 
the benefit per-- 
formance, 
“Even the 
announcement 
that I was en- 
gaged, however, 
didn’t surprise me 
so much as the con- 
tract that called for 
$250 a week to start. 
That seemed to me 
like the world, 
and I couldn’t 
have asked for 
so much for 











myself; 
but the man- 
ager was will- 








“‘’M NOT AFRAID IF AN AU- 
| DIENCE CATCHES A GLIMPSE 
OF MY ANKLES AND FEET 
—THEY ARE TRIM AND 
SHAPELY; AND I HAVE THE 
SATISFACTION OF KNOWING 
THAT I AM WELL BRED” 














ing, and as events proved, he didn’t 
lose anything by taking me on, for my 
salary was rapidly increased and great 
financial as well as artistic success 
greeted my first appearances as an 
actress.” 

It may be well to note at this point 
that Mrs. Langtry is credited with 
having accumulated a million dollars 
during her first sixteen years as an 
actress. Instead of losing any of the 
social popularity of earlier years, her 
vogue increased as the days passed. 
The social attention of nobility and 
royalty was heaped upon her, and she 
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continued to be 
the toast of the 
town. Her new 
productions at 
the theatre were 
greeted by roy- 
alty; and con- 
sequently they 
enjoyed a social 
prestige that no 
other theatre 
could gain. She 
played light parts 
and heavy parts, produced 
modern plays and reviewed 
many of the classics, and 
enjoyed. an almost equal 
success in all of 
them. For a time 
the public that 
wanted to see 
her could not 
be confined 
within  the- 
atre doors. 
Crowds  as- 
Bsembled 
about her 
dooryard to 
catch. a 
glimpse of the 
famous 
beauty as she 
passed to and 
from her car- 
riage. 

She was 
fond of an- 
imals, so took 
up horseback 
riding. Almost 
immediately 
this exercise 
became even 
Copyrighted, ror2 more popular 
by White, New York than usual in 
London, and those who could not ride 
at the hour when she took her daily 
canter down the Mall, assembled on the 
curbing to watch her pass. It became 
even fashionable to be out at the hour 
when Langtry was riding, as in that 
earlier day, it was fashionable under 
much the same circumstances to prom- 
enade when Beau Brummel and his 
royal master were on view. 3 
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“Finally it became necessary for me 
to take my mount in my own back door- 
yard,” she related to me, when I men- 
tioned the subject. ‘‘The crowd was so 
numerous that I could not make my way 
except by horseback at this hour. Once, 
I recall, a girl made up to resemble me, 
and rode at the hour when I usually 
went out. The crowd discovered that it 
had been duped, if not fooled, and poor 
girl, they were most unkind to her. They 
sent her in an ambulance to a hospital. 
And, speaking of imitations: something 
of a dark secret has been made out of 
the fact that in this year’s contracts for 
America, I have stipulated that I shall 
not be billed as ‘Lily Langtry’ or the 
‘Jersey Lily.’ There is no great secret, 
excepting that- my name is Mrs. 
Langtry, or Lady de Bathe, and I desire 
to be known by my name, rather than 
by one which has been given to me by 
another. As to the name ‘Lily Langtry,’ 
there is a young lady in the London 
music halls who calls herself by that 
name, and in view of the fact that I am 
in vaudeville at present, there might be 
some confusion, if I were to be known by 
the same name. And _ besides, our 
methods are wholly dissimilar.” 

Mrs. Langtry’s real début on the 
London stage was made when she 
played the part of Blanche Hayes in 
“Ours,” at the Haymarket Theatre in 
1882. It was one of the great nights in 
the history of the modern English 
theatre. The royal boxes were filled, 
the throng including the Prince of 
Wales (later King Edward) and his court 
favorites. All of the distinguished mem- 
bers of the British nobility and aristoc- 
racy were there to see the beauty whose 
name was on every tongue. And her 
appearance, as usual, was greeted with 
great success. She was the fad and pet 
of the great. They fairly engaged in 
social warfare to be able to announce 
that she would attend this or that 
function. 

She recalls one particular day, when 
her presence had been announced at 
some evening affair. She did not feel 
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well that morning, so she sent her 
regrets, whereupon six eminent physi- 
cians called during the afternoon and 
volunteered their services. Her presence 
was almost as imperative as that of 
royalty itself. ; 

When I asked her if these attentions 
did not confuse her, she smiled as she 
replied: “‘No, just as I told you at the 
beginning, I always knew that I should 
do something, and all of this attention 
seemed natural and did not disturb me 
in the least. 

“Of all the parts that I played in the 
earlier day, or I might say, of all parts 
that I have ever played, or hope to play, 
before I leave the stage for good, I think 
that I prefer Rosalind. I would like to 
do it again, because I know that I 
should do it differently than I did when 
I played it earlier in life. It is sad that a 
woman cannot play many of these 
Shakespearean women when they are 
anywhere near the age that is repre- 
sented by the text. 

“We pass through many epochs in 
our lives,*and we not only learn some- 
thing in each of them, but doubtless 
profit by that experierice. I know that 
I have had at least three distinctly 
different periods in my life thus far, 
and that things do not seem at all 
to-day as they once seemed. Rosalind, 
Juliet, and many of Shakespeare’s 
women should be played, in fact, must 
be played, by a woman who has had a 
woman’s experience and not by a girl, 
whom the audience might like to see.” 

Mrs. Langtry soon proved that she 
was as astute a manager as she had been, 
and still is, a society leader. Thousands 
of dollars rolled steadily into her 
coffers. Her revival of Kate Hardcastle 
in “She Stoops To Conquer,” was a 
financial gold mine, as were her ‘‘Cleo- 
patra,” “Esther,” “‘Sandrez,”’ and sub- 
sequent plays. In the slang of the 
moment, she “cashed in,” following the 
advice of her old friend Yates, who saw 
them breaking their necks to see some 
one, and suggested that she charge for 
the privilege. 








Turkey Trots and 
Chorus Girls 


By..: 
MLLE. DAZIE 


Premiére Danseuse with ‘’The 
Merry Countess” 








ADMIRE Broad- 
| way’s now famous 
iL] tandem—the Tur- 

key Trot and the Chorus Girl—but 

there is an element of antagonism in my 
admiration. 

The antagonism is for the ‘turkey trot” 

and all its varied perversions, each worse than the 

original. The admiration is all for the chorus girl— 

the bravest, most fearless, hardest-working, 

most maligned member of the army of the 

theatre. 

When I was a little girl my mother used to 
telk me that the right way to go about a dis- 
agreeable duty was to do the worst part of it 
first. So I will strike out directly from the 
shoulder and declaré that the turkey trot, both 
to audience and to actors, in my estimation, is 
more of a general moral demoralizer than the 
champagne supper, the cocktail or any of the 
other insidious allurers of ‘‘The Great White 
Way.” 

There‘is nothing lovely or artistic about the 
dance. It calls for a series of physiological move- 
ments—one really can caption them in no other 
manner—that are positively debasing to the 
dancer. The venire dances of the Midway 
Plaisance could not have a more deteriorating 
effect on the minds of the immature, easily 
dazzled youngsters who are picked these days 
to make the rank and file of the Broadway 
chorus. The average age of the Broadway chorus 
girl is from fifteen and one half to twenty-one 
years. 

I understand that in one big production at 
present they have one chorus girl who has been 
on the pay-roll for ten years, and who enjoys the 
distinction of never having gone home from the 
theatre in a cab or a taxi or having attended an 
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after - theatre 
supper. This 
last. to the 
carpers may 
account for 
her longevity 
as “a _ cho- 
rus,” <or “0 
them it may 
explain why 
she never has 
got above the 
ranks. 

There is 
one thing cer- 
tain: the girls 








the chorus, 





MLLE. DAZIE AND LAU- 
RETTE TAYLOR’ SNAP- 
SHOTTED ON THE BOARD 
WALK AT ATLANTIC CITY 


nine tenths of 
them—particu- 
larly of the ; 
class of 
“broilers,” 
““squabs”’ 
*‘ponies,’’ as 
the youngest 
are always 
called—are 
good little 
girls and 
want to 
stay so. 
They work 
very hard, 
and even 
in the 
easiest 
places pro- 
curable do 
an amount 
of quick 
change 
and con- peng oe by White, 
tinuous MLLE. DAZIE 
stepping that is almost unbelievable. 
In a comic opera or a musical show the 
chorus is really the living scenery and 
must match hand and foot and voice to 
the music, or the whole show will fall 
flat. 
That these children—for that is all 


who enlist in. 


that most of them are—should be 
forced daily to rehearse and nightly to 
perform in. a series of dances whose 
whole technical make-up is neither 
artisti¢ or clean, but decidedly the re- 
verse, to me seems atrocious. Yet that is 
what they must do when the public de- 
mands “‘turkey-trotting” and “‘bunny- 
hugging”’ and the other dances of that 
ilk. 

For a premiére danseuse, an occa- 
sional dance of that sort is not de- 
generating, in-its effect on either the 
audience or the artist. But this is be- 
cause there is so much else to the work 

: of the premiere. 
“~ There are so 


angles to her art 
which she con- 
tinually must keep 
brushed up, that 

she is prevented from 
growing single-stepped. 
This is lamentably un- 
true of the chorus, espe- 
cially where the produc- 
tion has a long run. 
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Baldly phrased, the “turkey trot” is 
an Occidental paraphrase of the worst of 
the Oriental dances. The degradation 
that is forced upon the chorus girl who 
must perform these dances, while, of 
course, it begins with merely being re- 
flexively mental, can’t help but become 
pernicious in the end. The mere mus- 
cular suggestiveness of it all is only 
among its mildest phases of evil. 

Why Broadway should sigh for the 
turkey trot is and always has been be- 
yond my ken. There is so much that is 
beautiful in dancing, whether it be the 
folk-dance with its jigs and high kick- 
ing, the lissome swing and sway of 


A a by 
a . 
New York 


classic measures 

or the more mod- 

ern Italian, French and 

English ballet schools, 

that it is really pitiable 

that we should have our 

theatres so crowded with 
the turkey trot. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


I was much 
amused at a 
dinner early 
this autumn 
to overhear 
one woman 
remark to an- 
other, “I’m 
very anxious 
to see John 
Drew in his 
new play, for 
I know that 
under no cir- 
cumstances 
will Mr. Drew 


AT THE ACTORS’ FUND 
OUTING 


consent to 

trot.” 
The Hippodrome 
press-agented its offer- 
ing this season - as 
“Fit for the family; 
a Broadway attrac- 
tion without a tur- 
key trot,” and the 
phrase struck a re- 
sponsive chord in 
my heart. The 
slaughter of the 
turkey trot will be 
a happy day for 
the dance-lovers 

of Broadway. 

As to. the 


turkey 


Photograph 
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MLLE. DAZIE WITH HER TWO PESLS ON 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
chorus girl who must dance this appall- 
ing concoction of suggestion and syn- 
copation—first, last, and always she is a 
little brick! 
The Broadway. manager who says 
that chorus girls will never be all that 
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they ought to be until more New York men are 
reared in small towns is scarcely fair to the little 
chorus girl. While many of these girls do not always 

live according to their earliest moral teachings, the “ 
great majority scrimp and save along on their salaries, 
which range from eighteen to thirty dollars 

a week, in a way that is simply marvelous. 

They could teach a New England house- 

wife much about thrift that she doesn’t 


know. 


Four and five, and sometimes even six girls will house 
themselves, by aid of a davenport and a cot, in a room 


normally meant for two 
girls only. There is a class 
of theatrical hotel in New 
York where, if these girls 
are known to be of the 
sterling, struggling sort, 
and have any sort of 
reputation for trying to 
meet their bills, the man- 
agement is not only kind 
to them in the extension 
‘of credit through dull 
times, but winks at many 
infractions of the iron- 
clad rules of the house, 
such as the making of 
coffee in the rooms, or of 
laundry work that is done 
in a manner fearful but 
wortderful to behold. 
The fight that these 
girls make for a foothold 
isalmost beyond credence, 
and their 
success- 
ful strug- 
gles’ are 
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worthy the medals of 
heroes. It is an impo- 
sition on these girls 
to compel them to tread 
such dances as the turkey 
trot. May the day be 
hastened that shall mark the ‘sag vay 
downfall of this and a A New York 
its affiliated terp- : 
sichorean orgies. 
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THE GIRL FROM HOME 


By 
CHARLES HARDING DIVINE 


HE other night I had a dream 








Away from cities and to Nell, 
Whose memory endears. 

Her voice was like the song of birds — 
As mellow as the lyre; 

She used to sing so sweetly, too, 
Back home in our church choir. 


I’d often dreamt I would some day 
Return to that old town 

And live the simple, rustic life 
And really settle down, 

That I might always hear Nell’s voice, 
Of which I could not tire; 

She used to sing so sweetly, too, 
Back home in our church choir. 


Last night, however, my fond dream 
Received an awful blow; 

I dropped in on a cabaret 
And Nell was in the show. 

And. there she was a-singing rag 
In that café, for hire, 

Who used to sing so sweetly, too, 

Back home in our church choir. 


| - Which took me back some years, 









































When Belasco 
Accepts 


Your 


Play 


THE.EXPERIENCE OF THE HATTONS, 
THE CHICAGO COUPLE WHO WROTE 
HIS LATEST AND MOST SPARKLING 
COMEDY, ‘‘YEARS OF DISCRETION” 


By CHARLES 
W. COLLINS 


| er |WO new names were added to 
| cf the list of American dram- 
|) atists at a single first-night in 
Chicago on the nineteenth of last 
November. They are Frederic and 
Fanny Locke Hatton, collaborators in 
the fullest sense of the word, for they 
aré husband and wife. With “Years of 
Discretion,’> presented under the aus- 
pices of David Belasco, they have 
stepped into the front rank on their 
very début; for not since Langdon 
Mitchell’s “‘The New York Idea” has 
the native stage. produced such a crisp 
and pungent work in the difficult vein 
of satirical comedy. 
“Frederic and Fanny’s First Play,” 











was the way in which one of the Chicago-. 


newspapers captioned its review of the 
premiére, and that sprightly line carried 
with it something more than.a whim- 
sical allusion to George Bernard Shaw’s 
latest piece. Its familiarity was a re- 
flection of the position which the Hat- 
tons occupy in Chicago life, Frederic 
being a dramatic critic and Fanny a 
daughter of one of the oldest and best- 
known families in that city. In Chicago 
journalism and society, Frederic and 
Fanny are first-named by as many loyal 
friends as any couple would care to 
have. ° 


Not on this account, however, was 
“Years of Discretion,” which thrived 
prodigiously for six weeks at Powers’ 
Theatre, a Chicago success, but rather 
in spite of the local standing of its writ- 
ers. “Fred” Hatton’s own experience — 
as a dramatic reviewer has taught him 
that his colleagues of critical pen went 
to that “opening” with every expecta- 
tion of being compelled to damn with 
faint praise, and Mrs. Hatton’s insight 
into the psychology of ‘‘society’’ must 
have told her that the tongues which 
complimented her to her face might 
pity her behind her back. 

But the unquestionable merits of the 
play itself prevented anything of that 
sort; the fact that it was the work 
of a natives on and daughter has noth- 
ing to do with the emphatic manner of 
its ‘getting over.’”’ The critical frater- 
nity galloped back to its offices and 
placed itself on record to the effect that 
it voted “Years of Discretion” a hit 
without any reference to the estimable 
qualities of “Fred” as a man and a 
journalist; while the motor-car crowd 
went home proud of a speaking or nod- 
ding acquaintance with ‘‘Fanny.” 

The history of ‘Years of Discretion” 
is a succession of surprises. In the first 
place, Mr. Hatton was thought to be 
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SOME POINTED 
LINES FROM 
“YEA ®S: sr 
DISCRETION” 


“I would reform a 
white rabbit in my pres- 
ent humor, and heaven 
knows they need refor- 
mation.” 


“| have a heart in- 
terest whose only alpha- 
bet is spelled with the 
letters of my name.” 


“Youth is milk-and- 
water compared to 
middle-age, when mid- 
dle-age lets go.” 


“Give me the man of 
fifty, who has learned 
his book, whose dinner 
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FREDERIC HATTON 


has to be good, and 
whose motor car is al- 
ways at the door. | 
want men who can kiss 
without scrambling.” 


“T’m only half civilized, 
and the other half of me 
has noticed you.” 


“What a wedding 
trip! One would think 
she had married a motion 
picture man!” 


“He could always un- 
derstand a misunderstood 
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guiltless of designs upon the glories of 
dramatic authorship; and Mrs. Hatton, 
though stamped as “‘clever,”’ was not 
classified as a literary woman, They 
comported themselves, singly and in 
team, like normal human beings, and 
never wore that yearning, mooning 
look which often marks thé would-be 
genius. 

Moreover, the Hattons did not bore 
their friends with small talk about ‘‘our 
play.”” Mr. Hatton was rated as an ex- 
cellent dramatic critic, studious but too 
sane to be called a “high-brow,” and 
Mrs. Hatton as a charming woman 
whose witty conversation was the life 
of many a party. 

About a year ago, Mr. Hatton began 
to take occasional leaves-of-absence 
from his duties on the Chicago Even- 
ing Post in order to visit New York. 
Apparently, he made the trips merely as 
a newspaper man, for a view of the 
Broadway shows; but in reality his pri- 
mary purpose was to confer with David 
Belasco about ‘Years of Discretion,”’ 
for the production of which contracts 
lad already been signed. 

The secret of all this planning was 
well kept, however, and not until last 
September did it become generally 
known that a play by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hatton was about to be staged by 
Belasco. When that announcement was 
made by wire from the Belasco offices, 
Mr. Hatton’s co-workers, whose busi- 
ness it is to know such things months in 
advance, grew wide-eyed with astonish- 
ment. 

The cast which Belasco announced 
was also surprising, for such an array of 
acting talent is seldom gathered to- 
gether, even in companies which wear 
the pretentious label of “all-star.” It 
contained, among others, Effie Shan- 
non and Herbert Kelcey,-favorites for 
years and co-stars of high standing; 
Bruce McRae, one of the best leading 
men on the American stage; Lyn Hard- 
ing, just come from England with the 
just reputation of being almost non- 
pareil as an actor; and E. M. Holland, 
whose long list of theatrical achieve- 
ments gives him a high place in critigal 
esteem. 

It was the undeniable brilliance of 
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“Years of Discretion,’ with a box- 
office success which does not inevitably 
accompany brilliant successes in play- 
writing, which was the last and the 
greatest surprise of all. But the first, 
and the happiest surprise in the series, 
for the Hattons, at least, was the man- 
ner in which “Years of Discre- 
tion” found acceptance from | 

Belasco. This is ajstory it- 


its share of con- 
sideration. 
Here is the 


playbill, . to 
begin with: 
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THE SCENE WHEN THE BROOKLINE WIDOW FIRST MEETS 


Christopher Dallas 
Michael Doyle 
John Strong.. 
Amos Thomas. 


Mrs. Margaret Brinton 


Anna Merkel 


Widow AnD Dallas ARE SHOWN | 


Lyn Harding 

Bruce McRae 

. Herbert Kelcey 
Robert McWade, Jr. 
Grant Mitchell 


Effie Shannon 
Alice Putnam 
Mabel Bunyea 





WHEN BELASCO ACCEPTS YOUR PLAY 


“Years of Discretion” is a comedy 
of Love’s last flight. He is middle-aged, 
this Love, but he thinks that he is still 
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48 and her admirers of over 50, who put 
up a brave front and adorn themselves 
with all the social graces, boasting of 
the superiority of experience over youth, 
talking of their yearnings and their 
heart-throbs, wooing and cooing and 
pretending that they are in the 
warm Indian summer of ro- 
>>, mance, until at last they 
find that they are too 
old and too tired to 

love at all. 
Mrs. Farrelt 
Howard is a 
New Eng- 
land widow 
with a 











THE THREE NEW YORKERS WHO YEARN FOR REAL HEART THRILLS. 


IN THE INSERT ON THIS PAGE, THE 


4S THEY BEGIN TO REALIZE THAT THEY ARE NOT SO YOUNG AS THEY WERE ONCE 


as young, or at least as ardent, as he 
was in the springtime; and he spreads 
his wings gayly, only to find that they 
have been clipped by Father Time, and 
to come to earth in an abject flutter. 
This sentiment becomes satire, however, 
when Love is personified by a widow of 


million and a priggish son. She has 
dwelt demurely in her Puritan environ- 
ment; she has been just the old-fash- 
ioned mother; but she decides that she 
has never really “lived,” using that word 
to denote the pleasures and excitements 
of metropolitan life; so she buys new 
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raiment, engages a French maid, and 
hurries to New York to have one final 
fling under the tutelage of a widowed 
friend in the ultra-smart set. Here is 
her proclamation of independence: 
“T’m tired of being a frump—a kind, 
unselfish frump for Brookline and my 
son Farrell to step on. It’s been gather- 
ing in me for years, and finally even I 
couldn’t stem the tide. From now on, 
I’m going to live and dress to please 
myself, and spend quantities of money 
doing both. My life has been one long 
bore. I’m through with it all, I tell 
you. I’ll not be a good mother any 
longer, nor a fine housekeeper. I wont 
knit or darn another hour. I detest New 
England, beginning with its Pilgrim 
fathers and ending with its pumpkin 
pies. I shall be daring and fascinating 
and wicked. I shall show my feet— 
which are well worth looking at. New 
corsets, new manners, paint, powder, 
hair-waves, massage, diet and drugs— 
I'll go to any length to look young. I 
mean to have a wonderful time, and all 
sorts and kinds of experiences. I intend 
to love and be loved, to lie and cheat!” 
So she puts on her “war-paint,” 
blooms out as a.beauty, and proceeds 
to, fascinate three men at once, as 
effectively as any practiced flirt. Her 
first conquest is a parlor Socialist, who 
hails her as a “free soul’’ like himself, 
but who esteems her more for her bank 
account than her charms. This posing 
fellow, however, is merely ‘“‘comic re- 
lief’ for her more serious affairs, which 
involve two men-of-the-world, whose 
attentions would flatter any woman. 


One is Michael Strong, a politician of. 


power; he is attractively Irish, and he 
can blarney as well as Chauncey Olcott; 
and although he has a past as a bar- 
tender, he has been forgiven that. sin 
by society because he mixes cocktails 
so well. The other is Christopher Dallas, 
who has been highly successful in love 
and finance: a fine, stalwart, well- 
groomed bachelor. Michael_and Dallas 
are friendly rivals for. Mrs. Howard’s 
favors; and they waste no time in their 
wooing. ‘ Dal” is particularly ready for 
some great adventure; he says: 

“Spring is a great promiser, with her 
lilacs and violets. She has lied to me so 
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well this June that I am ready to go 
sailing out on a strange, deep sea, only 
asking a kind providence to tell me 
when I make the first port. I warn you, 
it’s love I want. I have reached that 
dangerous and criminal age when I 
would barter away my soul to a woman 
who had one.” 

In the second act, Mrs. Howard is 
leading the strenuous life, socially and 
flirtatiously. In the privacy of her 
sitting room, she groans over her tight 


slippers and cruel corsets, her lack of | es 
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sleep, her self-denial of fattening foods; End Club to meet lecture course commit- 
but her friends and her maid and her tee with Amos; 3:30, musicale with Dal; 
lovers force her to keep up the pace. 4:30, walk through park with 
Here is one of her daily schedules, which Dal; 5:30, 
her son, who remarks that in her trans- 
formation she ‘‘doesn’t look like any- 
body’s mother,’”’ reads with horror: 

“Thursday: 9:00, hair wave; 9:45, 
breakfast here, Dal; 10:30, manicure; if 
time, massage; 11:30, fitting, Celeste; 
12:30, chiropodist; 1:30, luncheon 
with Michael, Ritz-Carlton; 2:30, mil- 
liner to try on coral hat; 3:00, West 





THE WIDOW 
AND THE SOCIALIST 


Dal will show me his 
new motor car; 6:00, 
Dal will leave me in 
charge of Peg; 6:30, 
John, Peg and Dal, for 
a little chat; 7:00, 
arranged with Peg to 
leave me alone with 
| Dal; dinner at 9:00, 
the four of us; the 
Walmsley’s dance 
later; supper, then 
home in motor alone 
again with Dal.” 

At which the son 
exclaims: ‘‘ Does she 
never sit down?” 

At heart Mrs. How- 
ard is all for ‘‘ Dal,” 
but she continues to 
play with Michael 
and the parlor So- 
cialist until she starts 
trouble for herself. 
The cave-man in 
Michael finally rises 
to the surface; he 
takes her in his arms, 
in spite of resistance, 
and kisses her until 
she begs for mercy. 
His is the primitive 
way of wooing, and 
he growls as he holds , 

gem her tight: 








MAKES HER FIRST COCKTAIL 





“T long for you so, 
widow, that it’s a 
big ache in me. I 
want you, want 
you—do you 
mind? And I’m 
fifty and more. 
Only kiss me 
once, darling, 
and say: Mi- 
chael, I love 
ye. Am I 
hurtin’ 
your I’ve 
always 
wanted to. 
You’re so 
damned 
sure of 
yourself. 
You’re the 
sort of 
woman who 
has her- 
self to 
blame for the 
way she is 
treated. 
You know I’m 
on fire inside, 
and you tease 
and devil me 
until I’m nearly 
crazy. If it isn’t 
a slipper, it’s an 
elbow, and if 
it isn’t a smile, 
it’s a whiff 
of helio- 


trope. You 2 ae Photograph 
pe ai b ite, 


hunt out : ew York 
the dark 


corners 7 | ae 
where the * Egy . dow of Mrs. Howard’s sit- 


beast is rest- ~ ting room, while the Irishman 


THE SCENE 


escape outside the win- 


ing and you is on the balcony. They are dis- 
rout him out “ covered, by Mrs. Howard’s son, and 
into the light. Sey “Dal,” and others in their circle. The 
When he snarls [ay Socialist brazenly claims that Mrs. 
and snaps, you Se Howard has promised to marry him; 
laugh at him. and Michael also announces his be- 
All the worst of trothal to the fair widow. She sends 
me wants you, MRS. HATTON them both about their business, and 
and the best too.” turns to the jealous and resentful 

A situation follows in which the So- ‘“‘Dal,”’ who soon melts into a proposal 
cialist is caught lurking on the fire of marriage, and is accepted. They 
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IN THE WIDOW’S BOUDOIR 


indulge in high-flown 
romantics. 
“Let’s go around the world 
and spend a splendid year in all 
the beautiful places,” says “ Dal.” ‘‘ Will 
you go with me on the honeymoon I’ve 
always longed for? When I was young 
I dreamed of it, and it seemed as if it 
would never come true. We'll go 
wherever you will, you and I and Love.” 
“It was my dream too,” she answers, 
“the dream of my girlhood. Oh, why 
couldn’t I have had you when I was 
twenty? I am not young now, and life is 
229 
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MR. HATTON 


no longer new.’’ 
“It’s only love 
that matters,” he 
assures her. 
“We're going to 
have thousands 
of kisses, but 
never forget 
this one, be- 
cause it is 
the first.” 
They are 
wedded at 
the How- 
ard home- 
stead in 
Brook- 
Line; 
Mass., 
and the 
third act 
begins 
shortly 
after the 
ceremony. 
It was a 
melancholy 
affair; every- 
one seemed 
depressed, the 
bride and 
groom most of 
all. No one 
could explain 
just why. 
Finally the 
Mrs. Howard 
that was con- 
fesses to Mi- 
chael that 
she hates 
the idea 
of that 
globe- 
trotting 
honeymoon, 
for which the 
tickets are 
bought, and 
that she 
only wants 
to stay at 
home. 


“T’m too old—I’m forty-eight,” she 
says. ‘‘An awful confession to make, but 
I’m beyond caring, and I’ve seen the 





day, not long ago, when torture 
wouldn’t have dragged it from me. 
To-day, in all my beautiful clothes, 
with my hair dressed in the latest 
mode, and my Louis Quinze heels, 
I’m still forty-eight, and that’s 
almost fifty. If that doesn’t sound 
old enough, just remember that 
it’s half a century.” 

Michael has a cold shiver, thanks 
God he is still a bachelor, and ad- 
vises her to talk it out with “ Dal.” 
She plucks up courage enough to 
face her husband with the truth: 

“You think that I am full of 
warmth and life, and that I shall 
pulsate to each touch and kiss. 
That’s one of the lies I’ve acted so 
well. At first it was true, and I was 
on fire if your hand met mine. But 
I couldn’t make it last, Dal. It 
went away from me. That’s the 
ghastly, awful part of it. My heart 
wont throb over things any longer, 
and I’m awfully tired, tired to 
death, and afraid.” 

He makes the same confession; 
his ardor also has been half pre- 
tense. He too hates the thought of 
galloping around the world on a 
honeymoon. So they decide to put 
asidé their shams and be real, ad- 
mitting that they have reached the 
“‘vears of discretion.’’ She goes into 
the house, to dress in one of her old- 
fashioned gowns; and comes out to 
find that he is wearing a skull-cap 
to keep off the chill of the evening 
air, and spectacles to distinguish 
the print of the evening newspaper. 
They sit together in the shadows of 
that New England garden, very 
quiet and happy. 

“All the joys are not for youth 
alone,”’ says the bride. ‘“‘Some are 
left over.”’ 

“Then we’re not too old?” he 
laughs. 

“No, we’re just a little old, Dal. 
A little old, and we don’t care.” 

So much for “Years of Discre- 
tion ”’ itself, and now for the way in 
which it was written, accepted by 
Belasco, and staged. 

About two years before the play 
had its metropolitan premiére in 
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Chicago, 
David War- 
field gave 
“The Re- 
turn of Pe- 
ter Grimm”’ 
its first im- 
portant 
hearing 
there. Mr. 
Hatton and 
Mr. War- 
field met, 
for an in- 
formal in- 
terview; 
and in the 
course of 
the talk, 
the . critic 
said to the 
actor: 

“What 
do you 
think of 
this as the 
idea for a 
play?” 

He gave 
him a brief 
verbal out- 
line of 
“Years of 
Discre 
tion,” not a 
jotting for 
which had 
ever been 
set .down 
on paper. 
Mr. and 
Mrs. Hat- 
ton knew 
a@ woman 
exactly like 
their Mrs. 
Howard, 
except that 
instead of a 
priggish 
son, she had 
a prudish 
daughter; 
and often 
they had 
discussed | 
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the possibility of putting her into a play. 
That was all. 

Warfield listened attentively, and 
then remarked with some enthusiasm: 
““There’s material for a good comedy in 
sg 
Thus encouraged, the Hattons went 
to work. The spark to the fuse of their 
inspiration, curiously enough; was lit 
by one of Belasco’s own stars. 

They wrote the scenario 
that same night, and fin- | 
ished the first act in, 
short order. Then work ¥ 
lagged for several ¢ 
months; but in March, f 
1911, they began again, | 
and kept at it, by # 
fits and starts, until 
well into the sum- 
mer. The piece was 
completed in Septem- 
ber, about eight months 
after the undertaking 
was begun, the fin- 
ishing touches to the 
last act being made 
while Mrs. Hatton 
was sick in bed. 

Just before the holidays of 1911, 
Belasco brought his production of “‘ The 
Woman” to Chicago, and Mr. Hatton 
felt that the time was ripe. On Christ- 
mas Day, he telephoned Belasco, asking 
for an appointment, and was invited to 
come to the hotel at once. At 11 o’clock 
on Christmas morning, 1911, in a room 
in the Blackstone Hotel, the deed was 
done: Mr. Hatton timidly handed over 
to Belasco, who sat on the side of his 
bed, garbed in a suit of blue pajamas, 
the manuscript of “‘ Years of Discretion.” 

Now, it is always the experience of 
Chicago playwrights that managers 
read their works, or promise to read 
them, on the train going back to New 
York. Perhaps the managers really 
carry out their word, and vent their 
sleeping-car vexations on the unborn 
play; and it follows that perhaps this is 
why so few Chicago-written plays are 
accepted. But happily for Mr. Hatton, 
he was a dramatic critic, and therefore 
privileged in Belasco’s eyes. 

“T will not read this on the train, ac- 
cording to my custom,” said Mr. 
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Belasco. ‘I will give the manuscript my 
most careful attention, in my study in 
New York.” 

What he really meant was that he 
wished to postpone as far as possible the 
sad necessity of rejecting the Hattons’ 
play. But at any rate, Mr. Hatton went 
home and reported progress to his col- 
laborator, and they celebrated Christ- 

mas happily. 

= Weeks passed, and _ Belas- 
co was busy. Whenever he 

thought about Mr. Hat- 

\. ton’s contribution, he 

\, hastily tried to forget. 

\ about it. Reading a 

critic’s play is the 

theatrical manager’s 

idea of zero in exer- 


One night, however, 

Y Belasco decided that he 

f must have a play-read- 

ing debauch. He took home 

all the manuscripts he could 

. Carry, representing about an 

even score of undiscovered 

authors; arranged his study 

lamp so that the light effect 

was truly Belascoan; shut his eyes; 

picked out one play; and dipped 

into it without glancing at the title- 
page. 

He read two scenes, and then called 
for his secretary. 

“T am going to accept this play,” he 
said, tossing the secretary a manu- 
script. “ Find out who wrote it, and send 
him a wire.” 

The secretary turned to the title- 
page, and then remarked: ‘This is 
‘Years of Discretion,’ by Frederic and 
Fanny Locke Hatton.” 

That happened at two o’clock in the 
morning, but Belasco sent his telegram 
off at once. And so, just at breakfast 
time, January 16, 1912, the Hattons 
received this message: 

I shall want to produce lay, with 

a few changes Bat and fas Will be 

t comedy success. When can you come 
to New York for pow-wow? 

Mr. and Mrs. Hatton left for New 
York the next week. But while Frederic 
was marching toward the Belasco 
offices, Fanny was in her room in the 
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Hotel Algonquin, fretting and worrying 
over the possibility of a hitch in the 
affair, at the last moment. It was much 
too good to be true. 


The minutes passed. They seemed like 


hours. (Soft music here). Suddenly the 
door was flung open; enter Frederic 
beaming, and bearing documents. 
“Here’s the contract!”’ he shouted. 
“And here’s the check for advance 
royalties.” 
Now what else was there 
left for a woman to do but 


She did, joyously. 

Rehearsals began 
early last October. 
This time Belasco 
did not rely upon his 
general stage director 
for ,the process of 
“breaking in”’ the new 
piece, as he usually 
does. For the first time 
in years he _ supervised 
every detail of the pro- 
duction himself, from the 
rough preliminary work to the 
subtle finishing touches. He 
fretted-and fumed for a week or more 
over a moonrise in the garden scene of 
the last act; it was to be a true honey- 
moon orb of night, so romantically 
real that the audience would catch its 
breath and sigh that “Oh!” which is 
always heard at a Belascoan first- 
night. The moon would not behave 
to Belaséo’s taste for days, but at last 
he got it right, and behold! it was so 
amazing that he was afraid theatre- 
goers would become moon-struck under 
its influence and forget all about the 
play. He promptly ordered the moon 
out of the heavens, and devised some- 
thing else that would get the harmless, 
necessary ‘‘Oh!” without distracting 
attention from the dialogue—an apple 
tree in full blossom, with a battery of 
unseen atomizers to spray the perfume 
into the nostrils of the audience. 

The inevitable changes in the play 
: before and during rehearsals were slight. 
There. was the usual trimming of 
speeches into more compact form; the 
parlor Socialist was cut out of the last 
act, in which he appeared to announce 
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his marriage to Mrs. Howarrd’s maid, 
‘as an experiment in eugenics; and two 
girls, entrusted with the rice-and- 
slipper ‘‘business”’ of the wedding, were 
crowded out of sight behind the garden 
wall, but still permitted to be members 
of the company, with their names on the 
program. Outside of these small altera- 
tions, the play as staged was exactly as 

submitted to Mr. Belasco originally. 
The trial performances took 
place in Syracuse, N. Y., 
simultaneously with the 
appearance there of 
David Warfield and 
his company in ‘‘The 
Return of Peter 
Grimm.” Warfield 
and the other mem- 
bers of that cast wit- 
nessed the dress re- 
hearsal, after which . 

Belasco gave a party 
for his two organizations. 
At this informal 
gathering, Mr. Hat- 
ton again engaged 
Warfield in conversa- 
tion on the subject 

of ‘Years of Discretion.” 

“It’s an absolute novelty,’”’ declared 
the actor. 

“Doesn’t it sound familiar to you?”’ 
Mr. Hatton asked. : 

“No, is it a dramatization? I don’t 
remember a book of that title.” 

“Now, think hard,” suggested the 
author, “and try to remember a con- 
versation I had with you in Chicago 
about two years ago.” 

““What did we talk about?” 

“T told you the idea of a play, and 
you said it sounded good.” 

Then, and not until then, did War- 
field recall his participation in the birth 
of ‘Years of Discretion.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hatton have already 
been introduced as personalities; but a 
glimpse of their respective backgrounds 
is now in order. Place aux femmes: let’s 
begin with the lady. 

Mrs. Hatton is a daughter of the late 
Rev. Clinton Locke, who lived to a ripe 
and distinguished old age as the rector 
of Grace Episcopal Church in Chicago, 
an institution which was founded when 
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that city was little more than a prairie, 


and which has always included the- 


socially elect among its parishioners. 
She spent her girlhood and received her 
education in Germany, there falling 
under literary and thespian influences. 
She studied for three years in Stuttgart, 
where the Goethe tradition is strong, 
under a Frau von Priése, who en- 
couraged play-going. During this period 
she made her home with Blanche Willis 
Howard, an American literary woman 
with the novel-writing habit. From 
Stuttgart, Fanny Locke went to Berlin, 
where she continued her studies under 
Fraulein Marie Seebach, once a leading 
tragedienne of the German stage, and 
recognized as the greatest interpreter of 
Schiller’s ‘Maria Stuart.” Fraulein 
Seebach interested her in playwriting; 
and she began to write one-act sketches, 
chiefly for her-own amusement. Eight 
or ten of these little plays have been 
given by amateurs at benefit perform- 
ances in Chicago, under social] auspices. 
On the professional stage, however, be- 
fore the appearance of ‘Years of Dis- 
cretion,” she had been represented by 
only one piece—a little comedy called 
“The Snowman,’ which was played 
by John Mitchell, a nephew of Charles 
Hoyt, in vaudeville. 

~ Frederic Hatton is the son of a 
‘physician who is still resident in La 
Salle, Ill. He took a course in chemical 
engineering at the University of Wis- 
consin, and was graduated in 1901. In 
seeking to practice the profession for 
which he was trained, however, he 
could find no openings above the level 
of ‘‘soda-jerker”’ in the corner drug- 
store, in which branch of chemistry he 
had no interest. He spent an idle sum- 
mer, therefore, and then went home. A 
brother, who had been a reporter on the 
LaSalle Democrat-Mirror, was just 
ready to go to college, so Fred gave him 
his blessing and took his job. Although 
his duties included those of printer’s 
devil, he became interested in news- 
paper work, and soon sought wider 
fields, in Moline, Rock Island, and 
Davenport, Iil. 
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After three years of this provincial 
experience, he decided to become a real 
journalist, and that his chemical knowl- 
edge should therefore be supplemented 
by a literary course. So he went to 
Princeton as a graduate student, spe- 
cializing in dramatic literature, and 
after two years received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and Master of Arts 
from that university. He had informed 
his professors that he was pointing his 
career toward newspaper work, and 
they had advised him that the nearest 
approach to literature in any newspaper 
was the dramatic critic’s column; so 
Fred went into training for that func- 
tion. Milwaukee was the field which he 
selected as a début; and he worked on the 
Sentinel as a reporter during 1905, but 
the dramatic critics of that city were a 
healthy lot, so he came to Chicago. He 
“covered” assignments for the News, 
Inter-Ocean and Post; and in 1909, 
when Percy Hammond transferred his 
pen from the Post to the Tribune, he 
was appointed dramatic critic of the 
latter paper, which post he has filled, 
and continues to fill, with excellent 
ability. 

The mania of playwriting never wor- 
ried him, however, until Warfield start- 
ed him off on “Years of Discretion.” 
That piece represents his ideals in the 
drama, so far as form is concerned; he 
has always been keen for high comedy. 
Though no one suspected it, he read 
Moliére instead of the morning news- 
paper while riding downtown to work. 
The early English comedies are also 
among his favorite pastimes; he has 
the complete works of Congreve, Far- 
quhar, Vanbrugh, Wycherly, and all 
the other gay old dogs; and what is 
more, he reads them, aithough Mrs. 
Hatton often remarks that they really 
ought not to keep such shocking books 
around the house. 

They are a debonair couple, the 
Hattons, Fred with his quiet affability 
as writer and man, Fanny with her 
vivacity and sprightly conversation. 
And “Years of Discretion” is as deb- 
onair as its authors. 
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FTER many 

A smiles and 
bows to an 

appreciative  audi- 

ence, Adele Row- 

land fluttered in- 

to the wings, 

paused a mo- 

ment and 4 
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put out a hand as though 
to steady herself, then came slowly over 
to where I sat waiting for her. She 
greeted me brightly enough, but I 
noticed a faint line between her eyes 
and a slight tension about the laughing 
mouth. 

“Something hurt?” I asked sympa- 
thetically. She sighed and slumped for- 
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IN ‘‘HE CAME FROM MILWAUKEE” 


ward a little as if glad to let go of herself 
for a minute. 

“It do,” she said pathetically. ‘‘ Awf- 
ley!” And then she told me that that 
afternoon while playing golf she had 
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done something to a muscle—cracked 
it, she thought—and the doctor had 
done her up in adhesive plaster. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt all the time,’ she 
said, ‘but it catches me when I do that 
dance. Like anything!” 

“How in the world do you manage to 
keep it up, then?” I wanted to know. 
“Gocdness knows, nobody in front 
would dream that you knaw what the 
word pain means. You’re just about the 
most care-free looking individual I ever 
saw in my life!” 
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mind to be a smiling martyr, you might 
just as weil go back to where you came 
from. The Patient Griselda type never 
gets outside the last row of the chorus, 
Oh, my dear, did I get powder on you? 
Let me brush it off. Do you ever have 
headaches?” 

“Do I!” I exclaimed with feeling, 
“You bei! Do you?” 

“Do I!” little Miss Rowland ex- 
claimed in turn. “You bet! When you 
have one you probably stay some place 
where it’s quiet and get over it. When 





VTE you 
go on the 
stage, you become 
a martyr. And if 
you can’t make up 
your mind to be 
a smiling martyr, 
you might just as 
well go back to 
where you came 
from. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SAYINGS OF A DANCER WITH A 
“CRACKED” MUSCLE 













HE Patient 
Griselda type 
never gets outside 
the last ‘row of 
the chorus. 

Audiences don’t 
pay money for the 
job of sympathiz- 
ing. 
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“Honest to goodness?” she asked, 
beaming on me. 

“Honest to goodness!”’ 

She threw back her head and looked 
so proud of herself that I laughed and 
said, in memory of my Punch and Judy 


days: “That’s the way to doit!” 

Miss Rowland laughed, too, and led 
the way into her dressing room. 

“It’s the only way to do it,” she said, 
as we sat down and she busied herself at 
her dressing table. ‘‘My dear,”—and 
she faced me with the powder puff 
emphasizing her words and incidentally 
shedding a fragrant shower over every- 
thing—‘“‘when you go on the stage you 
become a martyr—or a martyress—or 

‘are ladies martyrs, too? Anyhow, you 
are one, and if you can’t make up your 





I have one I have to forget it. For if I 
don’t, somebody in the audience is go- 
ing to see me wince, and that would 
never do, you see. Audiences don’t pay 
money for any little job of sympa- 
thizing. No ma’am!”’ 

She turn.d back to i/.e glass and 
put the powder where it belonged. 
Then she added a little dab of rouge 
to her pretty lips and patted at her 


_hair with those slender, nervous: small 
-hands of hers. And as she worked she 


talked. 

“You wouldn’t believe it, but ever 
since I joined the ‘Modern Eve’ com- 
pany, I’ve had something the matter 
with me. I had trouble with my ear that 
nearly drove me crazy—but I danced 
just the same and smiled. Boo-oo! how I 
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smiled! It makes me shudder now when 
I think of the effort those smiles cost 
me. And I strained my ankle so badly 
that it was practically a sprain, and I 
had to work with it all done up. And 
now this muscle! But I’m no exception. 
We all get up against it. But as long as 
we can get the smile across we stand pat 
with the managers. After 
all, it’s getting the 
smile across that 
always counts 
in this life!” 


Photograph 
by Moffett 
Studio, 
Chicago 

“A phi- 
losopher. And so 
young!” I said. 
And I meant it, 
for Adele Row- 
land looks like 
your sixteen- 
year-old sister just through high school. 

She made a face at me. 

“T sha’n’t tell you my age!” she said. 
“Yes, I will, too. Nineteen. I’m a liar. 
How old is Lillian Russell?”’ 

“Nobody cares,” I said. “Still, 
you’re not pulling out gray hairs, yet.” 
















“Tl HAD TROUBLE WITH MY EAR THAT NEARLY 
DROVE ME CRAZY, BUT I DANCED JUST THE 


reminiscence. 
ce sat. 
SAME—AND SMILED” tela In Pdaggee 
: : 
“In an attic. ‘Are you honestly inter- 
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“Well, no,” she said, “but as I look 
back over the years—speaking like a 
bride on her golden wedding day—I 
feel, well—not kittenish. I’ve been an 
actress since I was a wee bit thing.” 

“Tell me about it. Where did you first 
act?” 




























Miss Rowland folded 
her hands over her 
crossed 


knees and 
smiled mischiev- 
ously. Her eyes 
were bright with 


ested?” 
I assured her I was. She went on: 
“When I was a little girl, we lived in 
Washington. Had an _ old-fashioned 
house there with a great big attic where 
we kept lots of things and where lots of 





themselves. Mice and 

ghosts and things. 
What we kept there 
consisted of old 
furniture and 
old clothes and 
odds and ends we 
didn’t have the 
heart to throw away 
for fear we might some 
day find a use for them. 
You know how that 
is. If there’s a 
place where one 
can hoard things 
without any in- 
convenience, 


things kept 
spiders and 
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one turns 
into a mag- 
pie, always. 

“Well, my 
dear, in this 
attic was a 
mirror. 
When you 
write about 


ACHE I HAVE TO 
FORGET IT” 
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“Tt was quite long and very wide and 
stood where a splendid light fell on it, 
It was the joy of my life. Every chance I 
got I would make for the attic, brave 
the live things, dress up in whatever I 
could find and do stunts in front of it, 
Some stunts!” She giggled at the 
thought of them. 

“And,” she continued, ‘‘I would talk 
to myself in the mirror something like 
this: 

““*Haow dew yew dew, Miss Row- 
land? Yew’re the greatest actress in the 
world, aren’t yew! I’m so glad to meet 
yew. And yew have all the money yew 
want and all the clothes, and a carriage 
with six horses, and eat yew’re breakfast 
in bed, don’t you?’ And then 
I’d answer myself: 
«Ves, my deah! Oh, 

yes, I have every- 
» thing I want and 
diamond jewel- 
ry and serv- 
ants and a 
husband 
that’s a 
lovely ac- 
tor too, 
and has 
rooms full 
of gold 
money and 
a suit of 
clothes for 
every day in 
the year. And 
I have a million 
dresses too, and ice 
y cream for my lunch 
every day.’ Like that. 
Wasn’t I the silly thing? I 
talked with a little affected 
accent, for I didn’t think that real stage 
people ever dreamed of talking ordinary 
plain English.” 

“You funny little thing!” I ex- 
claimed. She went on: 

“T used to make the other children in 
the neighborhood act too. They didn’t 
think it was half as much fun as I did, 
though, so we were always fighting. 


it put that “My people were against my being on 

mirror in the stage. Not for religious reasons or 

capitals—A anything like that, but because they im- 

MIRROR. agined there would be no future there 
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for me. They didn’t see that I was any- 
thing out of the ordinary and they re- 
fused to be known as the parents of a 
mere chorus girl. Of course, I was quite 
sure I’d be the talk of the day when I 
once showed my face behind the foot- 
lights, but I couldn’t convince them. So 
I ran away.” 

“Where did you run to?” 

“To my married sister in Pittsburgh. 
She sympathized with me and intro- 
duced me to a manager. So you see I 
really ran away to go on the stage, 
though my people never dreamed of 
such a thing. With their permission I 
had gone to visit dear sister and her 
hubby. 

“Well, this man- 
ager gave 
me 





a 


trial—in 3 
the last row 
of a chorus—and I 
was having the time of my life 
when one night I read on the 
board that the show was billed 
to play Washington. 

“What’ll I do?” I wailed to 
my sister; and she, with the com- 
mon sense and practicality the 
married always show at a crisis, told me 
there was nothing for me to do but 
break the news to Mother and, incident- 
ally, Father. Gr-r-rr! And go right along 
to Washington with the company. 

“So little Adele went home from her 
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pleasant visit to her married sister, and 
all her parents met her at the depot and 
were so. glad to see her 
again. They didn’t know 
that she Was sur- 
rounded 
by a 
deep, dark 
mystery. 
No-oo- 
00-00! 
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“AFTER ALL, IT’S GETTING THE SMILE ACROSS 
THAT COUNTS IN THIS LIFE” 
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“And she didn’t tell them, either— 
not of her own accord. But when she 
started right in, the night of the day she 
came home, and went out—every single 
night, they made themselves into a little 
detective agency and: hounded her 
footsteps—with the result that they 
asked a question which cotld not be 
evaded, and so discovered the truth.” 
She paused dramatically. 

*“Whaddid they do, then?” I asked 
breathlessly. 

“‘Everything,” she said. “ And, finally 
mother got sick, the night the company 
was to leave town, so of course it was up 
to me to stay at home and nurse her. 
And I did my duty. For a whole year I 
stayed home and talked theatre. I 
talked it at breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
and in my sleep. I talked it in church 
and I talked it to company, going on the 
theory that a certain amount of dripping 
water, dripping constantly, will finally 
wear away the biggest stone there ever 
was. And I won—that is, in a way. . 

“They let me go back on the stage 
with the understanding that if in a year 
I was not out of the chorus I would 
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promise to come home and never men- 
tion it again. I gave my word and away 
I went, and maybe you think I didn’t 
work! 

“‘And—well, I’ve been on the stage 
ever since and now when I turn up in 
the home town the family cut all the ad’s 
out of the papers and put them in scrap 
books and take their dearest friends on 
excursions to see the town, incidentally: 
pointing out the city’s beautiful sign © 
boards with daughter’s name on them 7 
—when it’s on. Sometimes it isn’t, you 7 
know. When it isn’t, they leave the | 
scrap book around, accidentally.” 

Somebody. called her name then, in ¥ 
no uncertain tone of voice, and I re- | 
called having heard a tapping some © 
time before the voice. Miss Rowland 
jumped up, grabbed her skirts and fled, 
calling back over her shoulder: 4 

“That’s all there is about me. It’s the © 
story of my life—so far.” : 

A whimsical -little life story, isn’t it? 4% 
Don’t you wish you could have heard | 
her tell it? You’d have forgotten all 
about that cracked muscle—just as she” 
meant you to do. % 
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* ‘THE SYMBOLIC POKER 


IT HAPPENED at a rehearsal for an amateur Ibsen performance. The ladies 4 
and gentlemen of the Fairview Culture Club had decided to present “‘Rosmers- a 


holm,” and were wallowing in a welter of Advanced Thought. 


The parlors of ~ 


Fairview buzzed with passionate discussions of Esoteric Meanings and Tragic a 


Significances. In the wings of the town Opera House the Culture Club performers E 7 
conversed darkly of Symbolism and of the Utterly Utter. 


rehearsal came; things went very badly; and the professional stage director a 


The night of the dress ¥ 


engaged for the occasion was moved to speak harshly. This precipitated the | 


climax among the half hysterical company, for the lady entrusted with Rebecca 
- suddenly demonstrated that she had temper if not temperament. At some par- 
ticularly sharp reproof of the director, she caught up a practicable poker which 
was lying on the property hearth, and hurled it fiercely at her critic. The hapless 
head of Rosmer (who was standing some ten feet at the director’s right) intercepted 
the missile, and the unfortunate gentleman went down for the count. Afterward, 
of course, there were tears and apologies. ‘‘Anyway,’’ sobbed the repentant 
Rebecca, “‘I o-only m-meant it s-symbolically!’’ 
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GER at twenty- 
eight had been 
a rich widow for five 
years, At her own calcu- 
lation, which was doubt- 
less correct, she could 


waa” RS. CLEVEN- 
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By with unmistakable firm- 


ness. In other words, if 
Peter had not yet arrived, 
he would arrive or know 
the reason why. . : 
Those other gentlemen, 
aforesaid, seeing him, 








have become possessed in 
those five years (had it 








bearing gifts of neither 
fame nor fortune, plant 














not been against the law) 

of no less than two dozen husbands. 
Ladies of the spit-cat variety hinted 
that if there was an absolute point 
of perfection in the gentle art of flirta- 
tion, Mrs. Clevenger had long since 
unquestionably attained it, so it was 
perhaps paradoxically that gentlemen 
considered her neither sentimental nor 
susceptible. 

She was undeniably lovely; not at 
all of the carved-out-of-marble perfec- 
tion of feature, but quite of flesh-and- 
blood warmness; with a delicious figure 
and a gem of a.dressmaker. 

Now there may be other widows with 
some or all of these attractions; it re- 
mained for Mrs. Clevenger to possess 
herself (in all sincerity) of an ultimate 


allurement—she was firmly resolved 


never again to attempt matrimony. This 
resolution added to her train those gen- 
tlemen who like to sun themselves in 
a fair lady’s smile, but are averse to the 
forging of any unbreakable chains, as 
well as those gentlemen to whom the 
unattainable is the only really desirable 
prize. 

In the final analysis, Peter Vanester 


. really belonged to neither class. Peter 


was twenty-nine, boyish, and an un- 
arrived playwright. He wore neither 
long hair nor Windsor ties, and his 
muscles were hard and his mouth shut 


himself firmly in M 
Clevenger’s path, insinuated that his 
motto was probably “Toujours laudace,” 
but it was really “Desire enough.” 

Said Peter, paraphrasing Rosalind: 
“I will marry you or no woman.” 

Said the lady: “What monastery are 
you considering, Peter? Vows of celi- 
bacy are hard to keep in this distracting. 
world,” 

“Speaking from experience?” queried 
Peter. 

She laughed. “Not from my own ex- 
perience, Peter—from that of some old 
friends of mine who are now married 
and happy.” 

“Marry me,” said Peter, “and make 
me happy.” : 

“T shall not marry you—nor any 
other man.” 

“Thank heaven for that,” observed 
Peter. ; 

She lifted an eyebrow. “What ?” 

“For the ‘any other man.’ I sha’n’t 
have to torture myself by being 
jealous.” 

“That is something to be thankful 


‘for. If you were jealous, Peter, you 


would be unendurable.” 

“Marry me—” began Peter. 
. “Why, in heaven’s name, Peter,” in- 
terrupted the lady, “should I marry 
you?” 

“That’s the reason why,” Peter care- 





fully explained,“—that there’s no reason 
why you should. I’ve noticed that’s the 
very reason why all women marry. Why 
be an exception, my—darling ?” 

“Peter!” 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Clevenger. 
You see, it’s like this—you are rich, 
beautiful, up-in-the-world; I am poor, 
unknown, a mere nobody. There is, as 
you say, absolutely no reason why you 
should marry me (from a worldly point 
of view), and every reason, including 
your own anti-matrimony resolves, why 
you shouldn’t. So, do it, Eve, please.” 
He smiled ingratiatingly. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort.” 

Peter sighed..‘“‘What a stubborn wom- 
an you are! Well, since you wish to be 
eccentric, I’ll try to dig up some reasons 
why you should.” 

“Don’t bother,” she advised lazily. 

“I love you,” said Peter, with the 

“quietness of a stick of dynamite being 
thawed out in a miner’s kitchen-stove. 

Mrs. Clevenger merely looked off 
across the lake that shimmered and 
dimpled in the August sunshine. 

-“Of course,” Peter continued, “Cra- 
shaw has accepted my play, but that 


‘doesn’t necessarily mean that it will be 


‘a hit. If, however, it should be, I’d be 
_in a very different position. I’d have 
money; I’d be known—I’d have some- 
thing—besides love—to offer you. I’d 
be in a position to press my suit—to 


“Insist,” laughed the lady. “Good 
heavens, Peter, if you should ever 
insist—f” 

“Do you think I’ve been insisting?” 
asked Peter, surprised. 

“Well, our ideas of insistence may 

differ, but it seems to me you will keep 
on the subject, in spite of everything. 
And, Peter, I wish you wouldn’t, be- 
cause—it isn’t any use, really. And—it 

isn’t fair to either of us to go on like 
this—” 

“T’m not misunderstanding you, Eve.” 

“Oh, yes, you are. You think I’m only 
fencing, or that I'll change, or that I 
don’t quite mean it. And—TI do mean it, 
Peter.” 

“That you'll never marry?” 

a {Bag 

“Was. your experience so—awful?” 


“Well—awfully disillusioning. You 
see—I was only nineteen and Roger 
Clevenger was twice that old, hand- 
some and rich and—all of it. I was a 
poor girl. My face was not my own 
fortune but it was expected to provide 


for the whole family, and they all 


thought that Roger was a direct sign 
from heaven that their prayers had 
been answered.” 

“The vultures!” said Peter. 

“Oh, no, I’d have married him any- 
way. He seemed very much in love with 
me and I was flattered. He was a reg- 
ular whirlwind when he wanted any- 
thing, and when I got my breath I found 
that I was Mrs. Roger Clevenger.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I—might have loved him if 
he’d let me, but he didn’t. He was tired 
of me in six months, but I had to keep 
on being his wife. I had to go and come 
and do as he said, because I was his 
wife. He didn’t care for me, but he was 
jealous. He nagged me and neglected 
me, and—oh, Peter, I was wretched.” 

“My poor girl!” 

“When I was tired of dissecting my 
own little private inferno, I looked 
around at my married friends and I 
couldn’t see anything very encouraging 
in their married lives either. Some of 
them were divorced and some of them 
wished they were and even the so-called 
happy ones seemed to be just tolerating 
each other. Maybe I misjudged them, - 
or maybe I was unfortunate in my 
friends. And people said how lucky I 
was to be married to a rich man and 
have everything I wanted—but oh, 
Peter. I wanted the gloss on— Why, 
you don’t know what poor, silly little 
girls dream about how heavenly it’s 
going to be to be married to Prince 
Charming! And when you come to, you 
find that Prince Charming has forgotten 
all his pretty speeches and regards you 
merely as a piece of furniture that re- 
quires sitting on occasionally.” 

“Or else he wakes up and finds that 
the silly little girl—but let that go,” 
said Peter, gallantly. “And then?” 

“And then—he died. And I was free! 
I was my own again, Peter. Not any 
man’s!” 

“And so,” said Peter, slowly, “you 





resolved not to have any more ‘silly 
notions’ about marriage. You decided 
that love was just a—wrecker’s light 
set on the misty cliffs of dreams. You 
wanted always to be free, and safe—” 

“Ves, ” 

“Don’t you really think there is any 
way to be happy—though married ?” 

“Oh, maybe so, only personally I’ve 
investigated as far as I wish.” 

“Eve, do I bore you?” 

“Scarcely ever, Peter,” 
conceded. 

“Even though you don’t love me, you 
can talk to me, and listen to me. You 
don’t want me for a lover, but still you 
don’t banish me—you still let me be 
your friend. So it must be that at any 
rate you—like me.’ 

“Of course, I like you, Peter.” 

“And I, even though I love you— 
and want you, I like you, too. I want 
to kiss you—but I want also to talk to 
you, about my plays, about the other 
fellow’s plays, about aéroplanes, and 
submarines, and Socialism, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm, and politics, and GB. Shaw. 
I think your brain is as good as mine 
and I want to know what you think 
about. the things I think about.” 

“Oh, thank you, Peter,” said Mrs. 
Clevenger. 

“Then, my dear girl, when we descend 
from the moon that is gold and flame 
and honey to this dull, prosaic earth, 
we're going to have some place to light. 
Don’t you see that in being friends we 
are safeguarded against all the dangers 
of— 

“In other words, Peter, you think in 
providing a parachute, or at least a 
landing-net, to break our fall, we will 
at any rate be saved from—severe 
breakages.” 

Peter laughed, a little ruefully. 

“You see, Peter,” Mrs. Clevenger 
continued, “the trouble with us silly 
women is that we want to stay up in the 
moon that is gold and flame and honey 
—we don’t want to come tumbling back 
to earth, even if we’re not smashed all 
to pieces when we land. That’s it—love 
is being up in the moon and marriage 
is when we hit the good, solid ground 
again. It jars one so, Peter.” 

“Oh, well,” said Peter, “let’s stay up, 


she smiliingly 


then. If ever I got up in that moon with 
you, I should never come down. I’ve 
never counted on coming down myself 
at all. I was just trying to fix it for you. 
Eve, once in a while there’s a man and — 
a woman that can go on—all their lives” 


—living up in the moon. And you and — 


I, dear—if you’d just let me take your ; 
hand—” 

Mrs. Clevenger rose and walked to 
the end of the veranda, where she stood, 
looking off across the little lake set like 
a jewel in its woods and lawns and ~ 
opposite hills. Her eyes were full of © 
dreams, and there were tiny shadows — 
under them, as if Life had set his mark 
there: “Lo, we have touched our fingers 
here—Pain and 1” 

And Peter’s love wrestled with his 
will, whispering, “Let me go—let me 
take her in my arms—let me lay my 
cheek against hers, and my lips to hers 
ay will love her so that she must love 

e.” But Peter folded his arms and 
remained silent, only his eyes rested 
wistfully on the curve of her throat, on 
the bronze of her hair, on the sweet 
gravity of her lips—until he dreamed ~ 
that a color of roses began to creep up — 
to tint the delicate texture of her 
cheeks. 

“Stop it, Peter!” she commanded, a- 
trifle breathlessly. 

“Stop what?’ said Peter, easily, “T 
was thinking that your gown is a work — 
of art—so perfectly suited to you—so 
like you—so lovely—so apparently 
simple but really so mysterious, and so 
unattainable—to others.” 

“Oh, Peter, think what a pity it 
would be to turn such a_ perfectly 
scrumptious lover into a bored hus- 
band.” 

“That is something, Eve, that you 
could never turn me into.” 

Mrs. Clevenger came back to her © 
chair and picked up her parasol, which — 
leaned against it. 

“I may as well tell you now,” she 
said gravely, “that I am leaving to- 
morrow.’ 

For a moment Peter did not «| 
then he said quietly : “Leaving? Why?” 

“Because I think it is—best.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter. 

“For going ?” 
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“For admitting that I am really 

erous.” 

“I haven't admitted it.” 

“Why are you running away then? 
—if not because discretion is the better 
part of valor?” 

Mrs. Clevenger leaned against the 
- back of the chair she had quitted, 
looking at the young man on the ve- 
randa-rail with a frank, straightforward 
gaze. There was not, and had ‘not been, 
any hint of coquetry in her very well- 
disciplined eyes. 

“Your conceit keeps you a mere man 
after all. No, seriously, Peter, I am 
going because I don’t approve ‘of this 
sort. of thing. You wont be just friends 
—and you wont take ‘no’ for an 
answer.” 

“Seriously, then,” said Peter, very 
seriously indeed, “I can’t be just friends 
because I can’t help being your lover, 
too. But I'll go, if you really wish it. 
And, Eve, I want to tell you this—all 
my hopes are in that play. It’s just got 
to succeed. It means money and fame 
and more plays and more money—it 
means that I can come to you on equal 


4terms—that I'll be able to buy you 
gowns like that—” 


“Oh, Peter,” cried Mrs. Clevenger, 

almost tearfully, “I don’t want you to 
buy me gowns like this—” 
- “f want to be able to, anyway,” 
ansisted Peter. “Don’t you see that the 
old play can’t fail me. Why, it’s just like 
a ship carrying my all! I don’t dare 
thave it sink. And if it wins, Eve—why, 
it wouldn’t be anything if I couldn't 
have you. If it wis, I’ll just come and 
take you—” 

“And drag me at your chariot-wheels, 
Oh conqueroring hero, I suppose. I do 
‘hope your play wins, Peter, but—but I 
absolutely refuse to be dragged !” And 
She blocked further argument by 
«catching up her droopy hat from the 
floor and sweeping into the house. 

And the next day Peter went back to 
town. 

Occasional notes came from him, 
‘never long enough to be called letters. 
Everything was going along famously. 
He went to bed at ten and got up at 
six, and he ‘had another play almost 
finished, which he was sure was the 


best thing he’d done. Sometimes -he 
was inclined to think that ‘the old earth 
was still inhabited only by Adam and 
Eve—he considered it extremely likely 
that Adam’s Christian name was Peter. 

At last he wrote that Crashaw had 
put the accepted play in rehearsal, and 
later, that he had retired it in favor of 
one of Creffingwell’s with which he had 
decided it would be better to open the 
season. Peter was a little sore, but still 
optimistic. 

It was Mrs. Clevenger’s custom to 
spend the last few weeks before her 
return to town with the Kingsley’s. 
Mrs. Kingsley was an old friend, big 
and blonde, lazy in body and lively in 
wit; Mr. Kingsley was tall, languid, 
pessimistic, and one of Eve’s awful 
matrimonial examples. 

Upon this particular night, some- 
where around ten o’clock, Eve and Alice 
Kingsley were sitting on the veranda, 
(“Kings” had gone grouchily to town in 
the morning) wishing for a breeze, for 
it had been hot all day, while Mrs, 
Kingsley plaintively wondered why no- 
body could devise a way of reducing 
that required no exertion upon the part 
of the reducee. Suddenly a boy on a 
motorcycle came swooping up the drive- 
way like an enormous lightning-bug. 
He had a telegram for Mrs. Clevenger 
—they had tried to ‘phone it but the line 
had been out of order. 

Vanester’s play went on to-night after 
some sort of fu ss ‘to-day. Said he hadn’t 
wired you. Thought you’d liketo hear. Am 


sending this after first act. Sorry it looks 
like fizzle. NGS. 


Fizzle! Peter’s play a fizzle! Oh, 
poor, poor Peter! 

“Here, boy, take this answer. ‘Mr. 
Peter Vanester, Kemble Theatre— 
No never mind, I'll send it from the 
train. Alice, order the car. There’s a 
train at eleven, isn’t there? I can make 
it if we hurry. Katie, get me a coat and 
hat—I’m going to town.” 

Alice ordered the car in one breath, 
and proceeded in the next: “Eve Clev- 
enger, you ‘re perfectly crazy! Why, 
you can’t do a thing! You wont get in 
till.one. You can’t go in that dress.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” said Eve, snatching 
up a big white polo-coat. 








“Eve, feo re acting like a perfect 
goose! Wait till morning, anyway. lf 
the poor boy’s play has failed, what on 
earth can you do?” 

“Kiss him,” retorted Mrs. Clevenger 
laconically, jabbing in a hatpin. “Katie, 
bring me some clothes the first thing in 
the morning.” She was climbing into 
the automobile now. “I'll be at Aunt 
Lucetta’s. Good-by, Alice!” This was 
wafted back from halfway down the 
drive. 

Mrs. Kingsley sat down weakly on 
the top step. “Well, my stars,” she 
gasped. 

The rush through the warm darkness 
left Mrs. Clevenger a margin of thirty 
seconds in which to board her train. She 
telegraphed ahead for Vanester to meet 
her, then settled herself to endure as 
patiently as possible the dreary midnight 
ride. 

The tragedy of failure—after all his 
work and plans and dreams! She knew 
Peter too well to think him wholly de- 
feated, but this orte ship had been so 
precious to him, its cargo so rich in 
hopes. Whatever her matrimonial 
doubts, Eve knew that she was Peter’s 
well-beloved, and her hand in his at this 
hour must be his greatest comfort. 

He was there to meet her, and she 
flew to him with outstretched hands. 

He grasped them hungrily. “You 
wonderful woman,”’ he murmured. He 
looked rather fagged; there was a 
strange fire in his eyes, but his manner 
was quiet and controlled. He hurried 
her into a taxicab. 

“Oh, Peter, I’m so sorry. I just had 
to come to you. Why didn’t you let me 
know ?” 

“Well, it was such an all-of-a-sudden 
affair. You know Crashaw usually goes 
off at half-cock, And I thought I’d wait 
and surprise you—with the great 
news.” His voice had a catch in it. “I 
saw Kings after the second act, and he 


told me what he had wired you, and 
gee cot came to me, dear—” He t 
er gently in his arms. 

Oh, delightful, mysterious, romance- 
haunted taxicab! how many vows have 
you heard! how many blissful tableaux 
have you beheld! You dull, prosaic, 
expensive, heavenly vehicle! 2 

“I suppose,” said Peter, presently, “if 
I had become a great man to-night, 
you wouldn’t have let me drag you 
at my conquering chariot-wheels— 
you— 

“Certainly not,” said Eve. “But, oh, 
Peter, I couldn’t bear to think of you 
—all alone—” : 

“And you're going to marry me— 
nobody, with nothing, so that you can 
help me to gather myself up and try 
again-—” 2 

“If you wish, Peter,”—meekly. 

“Without any more parachute 
arrangements, you're willing to—risk 
the jar?” * 

“Vas,” 

“Then you must—love me a little? » oe 

“A little.” 

“And you'll marry me to-morrow?” 

“If you insist, Peter,” 

After a moment, Peter resumed: 
“You see, dearest, old Kings’ dinner 
didn’t set very well to-night, and the 
first act didn’t just strike him, but he 
came around after the second to apol- 
ogize—” 

“Peter !” 

“You see, darling, the play was a 
regular bull’s-eye.” 

For a second Eve stared, scandalized, 
at Peter’s ardent, happy. face; then she 
laughed, the little rippling laugh, like 
pearl-tears tinkling, of a perfectly happy 
woman. | 

“Peter,” she inquired irrelevantly, 

“where is this taxi going?” 

“We'll stop off at your Aunt Lu- 
cetta’s,” said Peter, “but we're ra 
bound for the moon.’ 
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WANTED—An Idea.. Must be modern, 
gen centrally located, bright and sunny. 
. Pleigh Wright, 1451 Broadway. 


AVE you seen this advertise- 
iH) ment? No? Well, you never 
can tell. The Pleigh Wrights 


aren't fond of moving. 

If ideas weren’t wanted, however, at 
least they were sadly wanting in the 
December Drama. These thirty days 
haven’t brought forth a single perform- 
ance of the slightest importance—a 
* single performance that called for 
thought, recollection or discussion. 

The world is so full of a number of 
things that it would seem a simple mat- 
ter for our theatre-authors to find 
themes of real moment, of real bearing 


upon everyday existence. Other au- 
thors do it. The modern novel devotes 
itself to debating the essentials of life. 
The fussy little man in my funny little 
book-shop tells me that just now the 
best sellers are those works which deal 
deeply with vital facts and phases. 
Meanwhile, the dramatist continues 
to go round in a circle. He is.a slave of 
the ring—the wedding ring. Marriage 
and the sex relation circumscribe him. 
Last month I ventured to predict. that, 
for a while, it would be “perfectly safe 
for any company to issue an accident 
insurance policy on the Seventh Com- 
mandment.” I was wrong. The Seventh 
Commandment continues to be broken 
every evening at a dozen of our theatres 
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and twice on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. It is broken in the most conven- 
tional manner, and the ruins generally 
are surveyed ‘from the tritest possible 
viewpoint. 

The approved method of the average 
playwright is to hit upon some problem 
that was solved years ago, and then ar- 
gue it vernally, infernally, tilting against 
windmills that have ceased to turn in 
any save the narrowest minds. So, some 
time ago, we had Cosmo Hamilton, ina 
“daring” drama called “The Blindness 
of Virtue,” dauntlessly demonstrating 
that young girls should not be reared in 
utter ignorance of physiology, and EI- 
mer Harris inveighing against “Trial 
Marriage” as though it were a danger 
to be reckoned with in every home. 
Truly, B. Macdonald Hastings per- 
formed real service, in his play that 
failed, when he gave us a “New Sin.” 

Most of our scribes are literary Little 
Buttercups, promulgating the great, the 
startling truths that: 


Black sheep dwell in every fold; 
All that glitters is not gold; 
Gild the fa rthing if you will, 
But it is a farthing still. 


To which, with Captain Corcoran, we 
reply: 
Though I’m anything but clever, 
I could talk like that forever. 


Two thirds of the problems thrashed 
out on the contemporary stage are 
wholly machine-made—created, not be- 
cause they require an answer, but be- 
cause the management requires a piece. 
That piece, when finished, is described 
in the ancient jest: “ ‘What was the 
performance about? ‘About three 
hours!” Our friend, A. Pleigh Wright, 
contrives a hypothetical question. “As- 
suming that water runs up hill, what 
about the poor family in the hollow ?” 
He argues the matter as seriously as 
though all the water in the world were 
running up hill, and all the families in 
the world were living in hollows. 

Take J. Hartley Manners’ “The In- 
discretion of Truth,” which has just 
been crushed to earth at the Harris. 
With the public mind full of such mat- 
ters as child slavery, the unrest of wom- 
an, the relations of capital and labor, 


can you imagine anyone wasting an 
evening in revealing the consequences 


of the old Scotch law that mu 
acknowledgment of marriage consti 


tutes marriage? Whatever the faults of 


the piece, we may thank Alice Bradley 
for having treated of something vital 
and human in “The Governor’s Lady.” 
I am not arguing for the “problee! 
play,” which, after all, never had to do 


with anything more general than the 


problem of how the heroine could be 
naughty prior to Act I without being 


caught in Act III. I am arguing for” 


drama with a thought in it—that 


thought which is the chief difference 


between drama and moving pictures, 


and which, certainly, did not appear im 
our midst in December. The — 
may be “a place of entertainment,” 
our managers tell us, a place in which 
to laugh, but the fact remains that, with- 
out ideas, the stage has done badly this 
month, and that, at the hour of going 
to press, no fewer than six houses, 
closed by failure, are waiting for new ~ 
productions. 


“THE HIGH ROAD” 


THE promise given by Edward Shel- 
don in his first play for Mrs. Fiske, 
“Salvation Nell,” is not fulfilled in his 
latest play for Mrs. Fiske, “The High 


Road,” current at the Hudson. 
vation Nell” 


of life, though rather half-baked and 


adolescent. “The High Road” is vividly — 


photographic of a hundred other 
dramas, without being less adolescent 
or half-baked. 


Mary Page is revealed to us on her — 


father’s farm in Rensselaer County, 


“Sal- “ 
was vividly photographic — 


New York. Father is the sort of agri- 


culturist known to all patrons of pas- — 
toral plays, and he objects strenuously — 
to Mary’s wasting her time in the pe- ~ 
rusal of Shakespeare. Mary, accord- — 


ingly, waits until dad is in bed to come — 


out and discuss the scenery with their 
summer boarder, an artist named Alan 
Wilson. That topic exhausted, she 
agrees to accompany Mr. Wilson to 
Riverside Drive, where, three years 
later, she is found surrounded by luxury 
and the aforesaid Wilson. 





As women will, Mary has tired of 
luxury, and decided to work in a shirt- 
waist factory for seven dollars a week. 
Mr. Wilson, who has called, and 
brought a friend, John Stephen Mad- 
dock, learns this from her own lips, and, 
like Maldonado in “Tris,” waxes exceed- 
ing wroth. However, Mary is firm in 
her determination to go away from 
there, and, eighteen years afterward, 
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must swear to do nothing further in the — 
matter when he becomes President, or 
Maddock will publish broadcast the fact 
that Mary lived with Alan Wilson, The 
Barnes deny that she did anything of 
the sort, and then begins a cross-exam- 
ination, conducted by Maddock in the 
presence of the husband and his cam- 
paign managers, strongly suggestive of 
“The Woman” and of “Mrs. Dane’s 


Mrs. Bumpstead= 


— 


Lady 


ae Potricia 








AS IN A LOOKING GLASS 


she drops in to see Governor Barnes, at 
Albany, about a bill, which she has 
sponsored, limiting the work-day of 
women to eight hours. The Governor 
loves Mary, and when, before accept- 
ing his proposal of marriage, she tells 
him of Alan Wilson, he replies, in effect, 
“What's a little thing like that among 
friends ?” 

And so, two years having passed, we 
find them married on Madison Avenue, 
and Governor Barnes about to be elect- 
ed President of the United States. Mad- 
dock, however, has recognized Mrs. 
Barnes. Also, for selfish reasons, he is 
opposed to the eight-hour day. Barnes 


Defence.” Mary breaks down, at last, 
and Barnes, annoyed at the prospect of 
defeat, says some harsh things to her, 
but, subsequently, Mary foils the villain 


-by threatening to publish the biography 


herself. One doesn’t quite see why this 
threat should send Maddock from the 
room crushed and beaten, but, since it 
does so, doubtless some satisfactory ex- 
planation, beyond the time of night, lies 
concealed in the brain of Mr. Sheldon. 

“The High Road” is remarkable for 
its utter lack of continuity. Each act is 
a little play in itself, without respect to 
the others, and a three-minute scene, 
reviewing what has occurred in these 





“parts,” would have enabled the author 
to dispense with acts one and two. Mr. 
Sheldon, who refers to his piece as a 
“pilgrimage,” evidently thought to glue 
together his incidents with interest in 
the development of his principal charac- 
ter, but in this he has failed. The charac- 
ter is not sufficiently interesting, or life- 
like, or convincing. We stopped believ- 
ing in Mary early in Act II. Ladies 
don’t leave Riverside Drive apartments 
to earn seven dollars a week. We are 
pained at being obliged to say so, but it 
isn’t done. 

Mary is a stage figure, simply and 
much too purely, in consequence of 
which one gets the impression of loose- 
jointedness just mentioned. There is 
a great deal of shooting without any 
particular aim. Cause and effect are 
vaguely connected. If the heroine of 
this piece had been reared in such cir- 
cumstances as might have given her a 
deep interest in the shirt-waist work- 
ers; if she had gone to her lover with 
the purpose of fitting herself to fight 
for their relief ; if then, with the end in 
sight, that purpose had been defeated, 
her husband compelled to give up his 
intention of alleviating the condition of 
these women, by the very act committed 
to make possible this alleviation, we 
should have had closely-knit drama. 
As it is, “The High Road” merely car- 
ries us past painted scenery to the- 
atrical climax. One wants to remind 
Mr. Sheldon that “Life is real, life is 
earnest, and Act III is not its goal!” 

One continues to see Mrs. Fiske, as 
in a looking glass, the same in all her 
roles. She is a personality rather than 
an actress. Her tricks of speech, her 
affectations of manner, are alike in 
“Hannele” and in “Mrs. Bumpstead- 
Leigh.” It is difficult to understand why 
a woman of so much intelligence should 
put a period in the middle of such a sen- 
tence as “I can’t breathe here any 
more,” and come to a full stop before 
the last word of a speech like “As it is, 
I’m afraid I’ve got to start out quite 
alone.” One gets the notion that she has 
forgotten the rest of the line and re- 
members it in the nick of time. Fred- 
erick Perry, as Barnes, shows himself 
to be a nervous and not very subtle 
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actor. Charles Waldron’s Wilson is — 
conventional. The performance of the 
piece is Arthur Byron’s Maddock. 

“The High Road” might have been 
called “The Beaten Path.” 


“HINDLE WAKES” 


THERE is nothing very new about thé 
problem presented in “Hindle Wakes,” 
at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, nor can 
it be said—fortunately, perhaps—that 
it is one likely to exercise the average 
household. Fanny Hawthorn’s failure 
to “see how marrying a blackguard can 
make me an honest woman” has been 
voiced by George Bernard Shaw in 
“Man and Superman” and by David 
Graham Phillips in an interesting play 
that came to grief years ago at the 
Madison Square. The new thing about 
“Hindle Wakes,” and its greatest claim 
to being a drama of ideas, is the schoo 
to which it belongs. " 

Here we have a performance so ex- 
ceedingly simple, so exceedingly lifelike 
that one forgets the theatre and feels 


-oneself looking through the wall of an 


ordinary dwelling. The phrase is old, 
but the sensation is quite strange—I 
had never experienced it until I wit- 
nessed Brieux’ “The Three Daughters 
of Monsieur Dupont.” Brieux, and 
Stanley Houghton in “Hindle Wakes,” 
deliberately avoid dramatic situation; 
at least, they avoid that physical clash, 
that forced theatricalism, which we 
take to be dramatic situation. Their 
drama is drama of contrasted character, 
of mental progress, of point of view. 
Of actual story there is little in 
“Hindle Wakes”—not enough to cover 
half the visiting card on which Sardou 
said he could write the plot of any good 
play. Fanny Hawthorn goes away for 
a week end with Alan Jeffcote, son of 
the mill-owner, Nathaniel Jeffcote, who 
was the boyhood friend of her father. 
Christopher Hawthorn carries the tale 
to Nathaniel, who insists that his boy 
break off a greatly desired marriage 
with the daughter of another mill- 
owner, Sir Anthony Farrar, and matry 
Fanny. The girl herself puts an end to 
this plan in the words quoted in my 
first paragraph. That’s all. 





WILLIAM COLLIER IS A LIGHT COMEDIAN 


There are no big dramatic surprises 
in the play, no epigrams, no straining 
for humor or strength. Character and 
point of view provide the comedy as 
they provide the serious interest. So, 
when Alan’s mother has heard the tale 
of her son’s misconduct, she comments, 


“Why are such women allowed to 
exist?” and, a little later, “If she’s not 
above going away for a week end with 
a man she’s not fit to marry our son.” 
Again, when Mrs. Jeffcote’s wonder as 

where Alan “got it from; surely 


not from “— 
family,’ 
hushed Py : 
the reply of 
the sage old 
m il l-owner: 
“Happen he 
got it from 
Adam.” The 
best moments 
in the piece, 
aside from 
that of the 
girl’s _rebel- 
lion, come 
from the in- 
flexible reso- 
lution of this 
man, mean 
enough, 
grasping 
enough, 
dishonest 
enough in 
business, that 
justice shall 
be done the 
daughter of 
his friend, 
and from the 
stand of 
Alan’s fian- 
cée, who de- 
clares that, 
though she 
still cares for 
him, he be- 
longs to Fan- 
ny. “My feel- 
ing for her,” 
avows Alan, 
“was wholly 
bas c not 
like the feeling I have for you.” 

“T wonder,” replies Beatrice, “which 
feeling a woman had rather rouse, and 
which is nearer to love.” 

Truth to tell, there are times when 
Mr. Houghton’s story seems rather too 
tenuous, especially after he has un- 
masked all his characters, and its single 
key a trifle monotonous. The piece 
would have had more throb if Act III, 
its most play-like and disappointing 
act, had been combined with Act IV. 
Nevertheless, “Hindle Wakes,” whether 





or not it has an appeal for the general 


public, is a performance well worth see- 
ing, the more so since its presentation 
demonstrates. again the humiliating 
superiority of English to American thes- 
pians. Emelie Polini’s Fanny, Alice 
O’Dea’s portrait of the grim, grasping 
Yorkshire woman, Mrs. Hawthorn, and 
Herbert Lomas’ delineation of Nathan- 
iel Jeffcote would have made stars, 
 over-night, of any three native players 
_in New York. 


“BELLA DONNA” 


THIs year it’s melodrama. 

Small wonder, too, when a piece of 
the caliber of “Within the Law” is 
followed by so absorbing a thriller as 
“Bella Donna,” which, a few days ago, 
moved from the Empire to Wallack’s. 
Madame Nazimova has the principal 
role in this play, meatily adapted from 
the novel of Robert Hichens by James 
Bernard Fagan, whose versatility is 
shown in the fact that he also wrote 
“Hawthorne of the U. S. A.” 

“Bella Donna” is an almost patho- 
logical study of an erotie and neurotic 
woman, a Mrs. Chepstow, whose. repu- 
tation, as early as the first act, is such 
that Dr. Meyer Isaacson makes a vain 
but valiant effort to prevent her being 
married by that “splendid fool,” his 
friend, Nigel Armine. In Egypt, Mrs. 
Armine becomes enamored of a half- 
Morocco gentleman, named Mahmoud 
Baroudi, and, at his suggestion, begins 
the delicate task of gradually poisoning 
her husband. She is halted in this san- 
guinary business by the arrival of Dr. 
Isaacson, who, throughout forty minutes 
of admirably sustained suspense, battles 
with a stupid young physician, himself 
partly in love with “Bella Donna,” and 
with the would-be murderess, for the 
life of Nigel. He wins in the end. Mrs. 
Armine, mad with impatience to join 
her lover, confesses the truth in a burst 
of fury at Nigel, only to find that, be- 
cause of her confession, Baroudi will 
have nothing to do with her. 

The chief merit of the play lies in its 
-capital characterization of the woman— 
a portrait drawn deftly and subtly, 
feline, serpentine, malignant, yet always 


human and believable. Mrs. Armine has 
not one redeeming trait; it is a merit, 
in itself, that any star would consent 
to being cast for the part. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, who assumed the rdle in 
London, may have “got over” more of 
its hard cruelty than does Madame Na- 
zimova, but it is difficult to imagine 
her as wily, as baleful and as fascinat- 
ing. Madame Nazimova’s appearance, in 
itself, is art. One moment, with her hair 
chopped a la Jeanne d’Arc, she looks— 
in the apt words of The Lady Who Goes 
to the Theatre With Me—like a bru- 
nette Buster Brown. The next, in a 
winding sheet of changeable silk, sus- 
pended from the shoulders, unchecked 
at the waist, clinging like a poor rela- 
tion, her face distorted by baffled fury 
and fiendishness, she recalls. Beardsley, 
or Von Stiick’s embodiment of “Sin.” 

“Bella Donna” will not figure con- 
spicuously in theatrical history, but it 
interestingly bridges the time between 
dinner and supper. 


“THE WHIP” 


Ceci RALEIGH and Henry Hamilton, 
the two Dromios of Drury Lane, who 
vicariously have done more dirty work 
than any other couple outside the peni- 
tentiary, waste no time in subtlety in 
“The Whip,” a good, old-fashioned 
English melodrama now on view at the 
Manhattan Opera House. An astig- 
matic bat could see through the scoun- 
drelism of Captain Greville Sartoris, 
who is so astonishingly wicked that one 
almost is ashamed to be in the same 
theatre with him. Captain Sartoris 
smokes. cigarettes (and, by the way, 
doesn’t the Tobacco Trust owe it to 
itself to clear up the question whether 
the Captain Sartorises smoke cigarettes _ 
because they’re villains or are villains _ 
because they smoke cigarettes?), plots 
murder, strokes his black mustache, 
ruins innocent girls in black, wrecks 
railway trains, and does other dark and 
dreadful deeds just as they were done, 
years ago, at the American Theatre and 
the Murray Hill. 

It goes without saying that “The 
Whip” is a racing melodrama, not only 
because of its title, but because they 
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don’t make any other kind in England. 
The Earl of Brancaster dearly loves 
- Lady Diana Sartoris, cousin of the un- 
scrupulous gentleman already men- 
tioned, who wants to marry her for her 
money. Captain Sartoris, of course, is 
short of cash—a fact that occasioned 
little wonder on the part of persons in 
“the audience who observed how visitors 
to his rooms conducted themselves with 
his brandy. And so the naughty ‘Captain 
utilizes his hold upon the Reverend 
Verner Haslam to induce that cleric to 
swear that a wicked and very brunette 
lady, Mrs. D’ Aquilla, is really the Earl- 
ess of Brancaster. 

Lady Diana, of course, doesn’t be- 
lieve a word of it, and, to obtain the 
wherewithal to clear himself, Bran- 
caster wagers heavily on an animal 
called The Whip. Now it happens that 
the ruined girl in our story has a brother 
who is to ride this animal, and, natu- 
rally, Sartoris promises to marry the 
poor creature if her brother will “pull 
the hose.” “That’s my price,” declares 
the Captain; “take it or leave it—yes 
or no.” 

“No!” replies the brave girl. “A 
thousand times no! Do you think I'll 
buy my honor at the price of his?” 

(This ruined girl hadn’t seen “Hindle 
Wakes.”) 

“T’m only a stable lad,” declares 
brother, with the candor usual in melo- 
drama, “but I’m honest, and whenever 
I look you in the face I’ll know you for 
the lying dog you are!” 

The tendency to garrulity, common 
to play-people and pugilists, twice al- 
most defeats the good intentions of the 
authors, A stable man, temporarily 
taking the place of a wax figure at 
Madame Tussaud’s in order to escape 
his jealous sweetheart, hears Sartoris 
scheming to wreck the box_car carrying 
The Whip, but lingering for one last 
soliloquy, gets locked in. However, he 
contrives to send word over the tele- 
phone. There is not a moment to lose. 
So the interested parties stop to de- 
scribe minutely just how they mean to 
foil the villain, thereby almost missing 
the train that is to hash the heroic 
horse. They arrive, finally, in the nick 
of time to lead The Whip from his car, 
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just as the express train crashes in 

it. This is a genuinely effective scene, 
with a real thrill, and so, too, are the 
scenes that follow in the’ paddock and ~ 
on the track, where the splendid steed — 
wins in a race none the less exciting — 
through having been done in “The 7 
County Fair,” “Ben Hur” and the Hip- | 
podrome. 4 


“The Whip” is sufficiently well acted ~ 


—especially by Marie Illington, an © 
English comedienne who is the living 
image of Marie Tempest. It will enter- 


tain two kinds of people; those who © 


like Bertha M, Clay, and those who ~ 
don’t. 


“NEVER SAY DIE” 


WILLIAM CoLLieR’s new farce, “Nev- 4 


er Say Die,” written by him in conjunc- — 
tion with W. H. Post, and current at 
the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, is a = 


really clever play—really clever and ~ 


really a play. It has a plot and some © 
characters, which is more than could © 
have been said of its predecessors, “A 
Lucky Star” and “Take My Advice.” 

Not that this plot, fertile as it proves 
to be, provides anything as amusing as © 
the typical Collierisms. The Lady Who = 
Goes to the Theatre With Me declares © 
that two of its lines alone-place “Never © 
Say Die” in a class with “Hamlet.” 
Dionysius Woodbury’s man, at the tele- 
phone, puts the English equivalent of 
our “Hello”—‘Are you there?” 

At which Dionysius remarks: “Sup- 
pose he says ‘no?’” 

“Don’t jump at conclusions,” is the 
other classic, also voiced by Mr. Collier. 
“They don’t always come off. My name’ ~ 
was Lillian two weeks before I was ~ 
born.” 

“Never Say Die” presents a farcical 
view of the same story that served A. 
Conan Doyle in “The Fires of Fate” 
and Frances Hodgson Burnett in “The 
Dawn of a To-morrow.” Dionysins— 
we are told to pronounce it Deeony- 
sius “because you should never say die” 
—is given a month to live, according to 
the deeagnosis of his physician, Sir John 
Morenzi. “My mother left me,” ob- 
serves Woodbury, “when I was very 
young, but soon, according to St. John 
—or Sir John—I shall see her.” And 
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so, since his 
friend, Hec- 
tor Walters, 





has no money 
on which to 
wed Violet 
Stevenson, 
Deeonysius 
takes the first 
step toward 
making the 
lady a rich 
widow. “You 
leave every- 
thing to me,” 
he promises, 
‘and I'1l 
leave every- 
thing to you.” 
After which, 
in spite of 
his best en- 
deavors, he 
proceeds to 
complicate 
matters by 
living, even- 
tually loving, 
and, finally, 
staying mar- 
ried to Vio- 
let. 

Mr, Collier, 
because he is 
so tragically 
in earnest, 
is the best 
of our light 
comedians. He has learned a lesson 
that might be studied to advantage by 
most of his rivals—that an actor is to 
be taken comically only when he takes 
himself seriously. The supporting com- 
pany, including Grant Stewart, John 
Clulow, John Junior, Charles Dow 
Clark, and William Collier, Jr., renders 
efficient first aid. “Never Say Die’ is 
a delightful entertainment—with the 
accent on the light. 


“ROLY POLY” 


Poets are born, not made; musical 
comedies are made, not born. 

Qn which account it might be unjust 
to speak too harshly of Edgar Smith’s 


GEORGE MONROE 1S 
POLLOCK’S FAVORITE 
ACTRESS 





“Roly Poly,” with lyrics and music by 
E. Ray Goetz and A. Baldwin Sloane, 
which opened the new Weber & Fields’ 
Music Hall. Even on its first night, 
“Roly Poly” contained two or three 
wonderfully amusing passages, notably 
Marie Dressler’s first dialogue with 
Frank Daniels, and a wildly funny bur- 
lesque of a legal document, and I am 
told that, at the present moment, pol- 
ishers are at work burnishing up the 
dull spots. 

Anyway, it is worth the price of ad- 
mission to hear the name some great 
genius has found for Marie Dressler— 
Bijou Fitzsimmons, Miss Dressler, the 
reference to whom as “a certain party” 
brings forth the correction, “She aint a 
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party; she’s a neighborhood,” is fatter 
and funnier than ever. “She’s no longer 
-a child,” some one says of her. “She 
can hold a ship in one hand and paint it 
with the other.” This comedienne’s en- 
trance, in an otherwise stale, flat and 
unprofitable burlesque of “Within the 
Law,” handcuffed to Joe Weber, is 
side-splitting, as is her travesty of “Die 
Walktire,” and as are several of her 
lines—among them, “Father, you are 
the one thing in Mother’s life that I 
can never forgive.” 

Mr. Weber, as a manufacturer of 
stove holes visiting Germany to interest 
brewers in a new bunghole, behaves 
with Lew Fields much as they used to 
behave on Twenty-eighth Street, and, 
truth to tell, “the old stuff” is rather 
tame. One asks whether Mr. Sloane’s 
music has as much to do with the fre- 
quent dullness of this entertainment as 
has the march of Time. The world do 
move, and it is possible that, even in 
our libretti, we are coming to expect 
some of the plot and plausibility we de- 
mand in more serious plays. 

Nora Bayes occasionally is pleasant 


—particularly when singing the one 
catchy air of the piece, “Apple Blossom 


Time in Normandy.” There are 
moments when I like Miss Bayes al- 
most as much as she likes herself. One 
of these. moments is not that of the 
scene in which she and her “admiring 
and assisting” husband, Jack Norworth, 
discuss their personal affairs and their 
apartment on Riverside Drive. 

The new Music Hall, on Forty- 
fourth Street, is three times the size of 
the old one, and four times as hand- 
some. The color scheme might be de- 
scribed as giraffe’s breath. Never, in 
sober moments, have I observed any 
special color to giraffe’s breath, but 
neither have I to elephant’s breath, 
which, I am told, is one of our most 
popular hues. 


“THE SUN DODGERS” 


Ir “there is hope,” to quote another 
medico, for “Roly Poly,” I fear there 
is none for Mr. Fields’ other show, 
“The Sun Dodgers,” by the same 
authors and composer, at the Broad- 


. 
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way. Most assuredly, this kind of en- 


tertainment, with its plotless horse- 
play and its trained electric lights, has 
seen its day. : 

Mr. Smith’s title leads us to expect a 
great deal, The Broadwayite who rises 
when the sun sets, and sets—or goes to 


bed—when it rises, is an undeniable — 


comedy potentiality. Nothing is done © 


with him, except to show him in tripli- _ 


cate purchasing a plot of ground on 
which to build a sunless city. There is 
not one ingenious situation or funny 
line in the whole performance at the 
Broadway, Even George Monroe, who 
continues to be my favorite actress, 
couldn’t prevent my finding my watch a 
new interest in life. 

Mr. Sloane’s music has one great ad- 
vantage—it enables you to hear all the 


Broadway successes for a single price ~ 


of admission, 


THE DEAD AND WOUNDED 


Most interesting of the month’s 
plays about nothing was “The Paper 
Chase,” a comedy of the period of 
Louis XVI, written by Louis N. Parker, 


author of “Disraeli” and “Pomander ~ 


Walk,” and performed by Madame 
Simone at Wallack’s. The astounding 
vacuity of this piece may be understood 
when it is said that, after three hours, 
the story ended in the triumph of its 
heroine through the possession of a 
document that was in her hands, and 


equally potent, at the beginning of the 


first act. “The Paper Chase” had more 
secret drawers and secret doors than 


Hanlon’s “Superba.” “She'll bolt the 


door,” prophesied one character. “How 
will you get in?” 

“By the window.” 

“Ah, wonderful! Wonderful!” 

Augustus Thomas came his second 
cropper of the season, with “Mere 
Man,” at the scene of his first, the Har- 


: 


a, 


Es 


ris Theatre, where the comedy was — 
followed by another failure, “The In- © 


discretion of Truth.” “The Gypsy,” an 2 


opera by Pixley and Luders, lasted 
only a week at the Park, and the Gaiety 
was closed for some time after the col- 
lapse of a silly farce, “C. O. D.,” which 


might better have been called “C. Q. D.” — 





WHY I AM- 
WHERE I AM 


Editor’s Note: This is the candid story of a girl who has not got ahead. She “made 
good’’ enough to enter the ranks of the theatrical profession; but, after a number of years, 
she is still in the ranks. Her name is known to a few but it never has been and never will be, 
a headliner. She has beauty, grace, cleverness, to her credit, and no one can wear stunning 
gowns more effectively. Whois she? Can you guess? And why is she—where she is? 








IHAVE heard it said that, at 
| ] one time or another, some 
men—and all women—plunge 


madly into retrospect. So I reckon my 
time has come. At any rate, I’m “ret- 
rospecting” and have been all day; 
and now, here I am trying to express 
myself on paper, though goodness 
-knows I don’t flatter myself that I 
have the slightest literary ability. But 
when people really have something to 
tell, it doesn’t so much matter just how 
they tell it, does it? Come to think of 
it, this is rather more of a large-sized 
interrogation point than anything else, 
the point being that I want to know 
why I am, where I am. 

“Well, where are you?” I hear you 
mutter to yourself. 

l1 am in the living room of a stuffy 
apartment that I share with another 
girl. An apartment that looks as if—it 
had tried to and couldn’t. Like me! It 
reminds me of myself. 





“And who are you?” 

I, dear Editor, am an actress. Write 
the “an” very large and the “actress” 
very small. The reason being, you un- 
derstand, that anything in skirts that 
can sing a little and kick a little and 
yawn gracefully behind the footlights, 
may call herself an actress. Somebody 
looks after her as she goes down the 
steps of her second-hand boarding 
house and says to somebody else: 

“Who’s the little blonde?” 

And the somebody else who has 
heard something or other vaguely, 
answers back: 

“Oh, she’s an actress. She’s on the 
stage.” 

If the somebody had left off the first 
sentence and contented himself with 
the second, he would have come nearer 
the truth. Yes, poor, benighted little 
blonde, she’s on the stage all right. 
And she’s not a chorus girl at that. She 
has two and one half lines that: the 
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stage manager rags her to death about 
every rehearsal—said rehearsals com- 
ing on an average of an hundred or so 
times a week—and when the chorus is 
on she’s off and vice versa. Which is 
about all the claim she has toward being 
an actress. And she takes , strenuous 
exercise—dieting. Witness the empty 
cracker boxes under the bed of the hall 
bedroom of the second-hand. boarding 
house. 

But why am I dealing in generalities, 
when I have such a ripping chance to 
talk about myself. I have done with 
heroics and long looks at the knives in 
‘cutlery store windows. I have done 
with mad dreams of “ending it all” 
with a dose of laudanum, If I were a 
Somebody and not an actress, I might, 
at that, just. for the joy of getting 
space. in the -newspapers. But why 
should I bother as it is? Who would 
worry? 

I was, at one time, a model in a de- 
partment store. A perfect thirty-eight. 
Awfully good looking, if I do say it 
myself. A statuesque blonde. And I 
certainly could wear the clothes so that 
the women scrambled for ’em after I’d 
had ’em on. Naturally, this made a hit 
with the managers. At one time, there- 
fore, I got as high as fifteen dollars a 
week. 

One day a woman came to see some 
gowns tried on me. She seemed awfully 
- hit and after a couple had been decided 
on, she asked me if I had ever thought 
of leaving department store work. I 
waited for the answer. It was that she 
Was a musical comedy queen and 
wanted a lot of girls of my build and 
poise, etc., for show girls. 

“Can you sing at all?” she asked. I 
cleared my throat. 

“A trifle,” I answered with my best 
lorgnette manner. She nodded.: 

“Sufficient. If you decide you would 
care to make a try at this, report at 
stich and such a time at the stage en- 
trance of the G—— theatre. Your 
salary will be eighteen dollars, with a 
good chance of a raise if you demon- 
strate any unusual ability. Good after- 
noon.” 

“Good afternoon!” I exclaimed, 
staring after her. Ten minutes after- 


ward I resigned my job and with my 
head in the air left the store. I was 
going on the stage. 


I reported, I was accepted and we re- 
hearsed. For ’steen weeks we rehearsed — 


and I found out that while we were re- 
hearsing, we might starve or steal or 


do anything else we had a mind to so 


far as getting any bread from the © 


management was concerned. Salaries ~ 


would be paid after the production 
opened. If the production was a suc- 


cess—well and good. If it was a fail- 


ure—we should worry! 


However, it wasn’t a failure. It was ~ 


a big hit. And I, in my way, made a © 


little hit at that. Some critic spoke of — 
the stunning blonde. The stage mana- — 
ger found I had a pretty fair voice, for 
an untrained one. He also discovered 
that my department store training had | 
given me a poise which most of the = 


girls were lacking. Consequently I was ~ 


brought forward. Also my salary was © 


raised two or three dollars. And I was 
the proudest thing. I had awful night 
sweats dreaming I was a_ famous 
tragedy queen, and then again I would 
make the dark hours merry with my 
laughter. Dreaming, you see, that I 


was a silvery-tongued musical comedy 


queen—the darling of the bald-head 
row. Oh la! It would be funny if it 
weren’t really so tragic. 


From musical comedy to musical. 


comedy I skipped. Always the critics 
mentioned me. I was the “attractive 
blonde” who suggested to the initiated 
that she might some day make a name 
for herself. “With a little training, 
Miss W.’s voice would be really good.” 
“With her poise’—always my “poise” 
was mentioned, —“her voice and her 
undeniable beauty, it looked as if the 
musical comedy stage might fall heir to 
another star,” etc. I fairly ate those 


paragraphs. I pasted ’em and framed 


them and carried them in my purse. 
And I spent every cent I made—that 
I could spare from absolute essentials— 


on clothes and gewgaws. I loved to — 


trail into restaurants after a show and ~ 


hear somebody say: 


“That’s the blonde I spoke to you — 


about. She sure is a looker, isn’t she?” 
Oh, things like that made me so proud. 





I was obsessed with the desire for 
flattery. I fished for it. I think some- 
times that I fairly groveled for it. And 
I thought it was only taking pride in 


"my work! 


I was at dinner one night with a 
man—a member of the company. And 
I was talking about myself as usual. 
He, too, seemed interested. Finally he 
said to me:. 

“Why don’t you go see George 
Lederer and ask him to give you a 
chance at something big. He’s always 
on the look-out for new people. Try 
him. He’ s in his office at such and such 
a time.” I beamed and promised that I 
would go the next day. But at the 
- hour, next day, I discovered I wanted 
a shampoo, so I put it off. It was 
several weeks before I thought of it 
again and then I went to his office. 

As I came in, he looked at me and 
asked in his blunt way what I wanted 

to do. I said: 
¢ “Ac + 

He said: 

“What makes you. think you can 
act?” I stammered and told him that 
all my friends thought I had a future. 
He said: 

“Do you know anything?” I stam- 
mered again and said I hoped so. He 
said he hoped so too, but he doubted it; 
and then he asked what I had been 
‘reading. “Read the newspapers?” 

I brightened and said I always read 
the criticisms. He shrugged. And he 
asked a couple of questions on current 
subjects of the day—about which, it 
happened, I was not posted. But this 
roused me, I said: 

“T don’t see what that has to do with 
it, Mr. Lederer. I want to be an 
actress. What difference: does it make 
how much I know about books and 
that?” He looked at me keenly. Then 
he rose: 

“IT shall leave that up to you,” he 
said gravely. “Come back in three 
weeks and see if you have answered 
the question.” He added, “You are 
good-looking and you have a splendid 
forehead. You should get ahead.” Then 
he bowed me out. 
- His first words had roused me, 
pricked my pride. His last ones acted 


ae 


as an opiate. The great Mr. Lederer 
thought me beautiful and said I should 
get ahead. These last two observations 
of his I quoted to all with whom I came 
in contact. Three weeks later I went 
to his office. I couldn’t answer the 
question, but I begged him to give me 
a chance in a new company that was 
just forming. This he did. But he said 
x feared I did not have the personality 
or it. 

“You said I was good-looking,” I re- 
minded him; to which he replied rather 
vaguely, I thought, that he shouldn’t 
consider Maude Adams good-looking. 
And still I didn’t understand what he 
meant. 

Anyhow, I got the part. And I 
thought I did it creditably. Mr. Lederer 
admitted that I was effective—but 
when they made up the road companies 
I was slated with one of them and it 
wasn’t an important one either. 

“T’d rather stay in town and do 
something else,” I insisted. He paused 
in his writing of the contract. 

“T have nothing in town for you,” he 
said. “Would you care to try with 
somebody else?” I shook my head. I 
wanted to remain under his manage- 
ment, for I knew I stood a better 
chance with him than with anyone else. 

After the company got back, though, 
I went into other things. It was always 
the same. A small part in which I 
could wear gowns and sing or say a- 
few lines. Nobody “discovered” me as 
I had fondly hoped. The critics no 
longer made brilliant surmises. They 
included me, that was all, I was 
there—a member of the cast—but they 
rarely said anything of my “poise” or 
my beauty. These were taken for 
granted. If I was to attract them, I 
must do something unusual, and some- 
how—I’ve never done that. 

I wonder why? 

Since that time, which is quite a long 
time back—I have nearly always been 
able to get a job. Sometimes it’s good— 
fairly so. Oftener it is not. But there’s 
never any talk of starring me. And I 
find that I must dress a little more and 
more strikingly, each season, in order 
to hold the attention that I must hold, 
even to my beauty and my poise. I 
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can’t afford rooms ‘in the big hotels. 
When there’s a run, I must either 
board or take an apartment—like this 
one—with somebody in the same boat 
with myself. 

In the meantime, other girls have 
entered the profession and gone ahead. 
Girls with not half my looks or self- 
possession, I heard a manager say once 
of me: 

“We used to prophesy things for her. 
But she’s not one of the climbers. She 
found a comfortable level at the start 
and, some way, has never reached a 
higher. I can’t understand it. She’s a 
good worker at that—”’ Their voices 
drifted and I could catch nothing 


further. It was the remark, though, 


that set me thinking. 

Why am I-not a headliner? Why 
will I never be? For I know I never 
could be. After all, I wonder if per- 
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haps this is not best, to go along com- 
fortably without any particular worry 
beyond my own small part? Stars, to 
remain famous, after they have once 
become famous, must have to do an 
awful lot of—well, studying, and ob- 
serving and that. At the mere thought 
of it I shudder, and that makes me 
think that I have really been exerting 
my mind to write this. Positively, my 
brow is a corrugated mass of wrinkles, 
I see myself in a mirror across the 
room. This will never do. Thinking 
does not agree with me, after all. And 
this is a pretty comfy little flat at that. 
And after the show we’re going to 
have a gay little party. Just a Dutch 
lunch, but I do love beer and Roque- 
fort—don’t you? Which reminds me 
that if I’m going to get my massage and 
manicure before dinner time, I must 
hurry. 
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PLAYERS AND PEERESSES 
MARRIAGES of actresses with members of the nobility furnish frequent 


food for discussion. 


Less common are the unions of actors with peeresses. 


One 


diligent delver in theatric lore, however, has discovered a number of instances. 


Among them are the following: 


Barton Bootn, the tragedian, in 1704 married Frances, the daughter of 
Sir William Barkham, Bart., of an ancient family in the county of Norfolk, now 


extinct. 


His wife died without issue in 1711. 


After the death of his first wife, 


Booth married Miss Santley, an actress and dancer, which marriage is said to 


have so annoyed Mrs. Mountford that she lost her reason. 


and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Booth died in 1733, 


In 1746 Wit11am O’BrRIEN, a comedian of Drury Lane, married Lady Susannah 


Sarah Louisa Fox Strangeways, eldest daughter of the Earl of IIchester. 


He left 


the stage and the happy pair soon were despatched to America, where they ob- 


tained a grant of land in Ohio. 


O’Brien became a mediocre playwright. 


1825. 


Seven years later they returned to England, and 


He died in 1813, Lady Susannah in 


Witu1am Parsons, the original Crabtree in “The School for Scandal,” merried, 


in 1789, Dorothy, one of the three daughters of the Hon. James Stewart, brother | 
to the Earl of Galloway. . The young lady had run away from a convent at Lisle, 
and accidentally meeting Parsons, an utter stranger to her, in the streets of London, 
implored his aid. A friendship then sprang up, and after a while Parsons offered 
his hand and heart. 

In. later times, a Countess of Antrim was united to a Mr. Phelps, of Drury 
Lane, but details of the match seem not to be known. 





The 
Sick-of-it-all 
Girl 


By WILLIAM 
W. CAREY 








T Twenty-third Street she 
| A turned and retraced her steps, 
| walking slowly, for she was 


very tired and the heat of Broadway 
was intense. Yet neither the weather 
nor her own discomfiture could quite 
keep her interest from the theatres 
flanking that great stone-and-steel 
canyon. Already they were announc- 
ing the return of Mr. George Arliss in 
“Disraeli” at Wallack’s, and across the 
street, at Daly’s, Mr. Lewis Waller 
would open shortly in an English 
comedy. Again, farther uptown, the 
Casino was plastered with Sam Ber- 
nard’s name, while next door, at the 
Knickerbocker, a Charles Frohman 
musical piece had been booked for an 
early showing. All of which meant that 
Broadway was turning over after a long 
summer’s nap; within a _ twinkling 
another theatrical season would be 
upon Manhattan. 

Stella Le Grange stifled a sound which 
was half a groan, half a sigh, as she 
crossed Forty-eighth Street and, glanc- 
ing up, saw the huge Playhouse electric 
si 


gn. 
“Some folks have all the luck!” she 
told herself. “‘ Now who’d have thought 
it? A shoestring production, coming 


into town with gums on! I wonder if 
Brady will see me to-morrow?” 
Almost as if greeting a dear friend, 
she smiled across at the Winter Garden 
posters, and then dragged herself around 
the corner and into Fiftieth, fairly 
stumbling west on that thoroughfare. 


She was tired out, fairly beaten, and it 
was not until she reached the row of 
houses in the very block in which she 
lived that she even made an effort to 
pull herself together. However, when 
she arrived at her own doorstep she 
was smiling and erect, and had a cheery 
“Good evening!” for her fellow-boarders 
on the front stoop. 

“She’s a nice sort o’ woman,” 
remarked the ex-leading man thought- 
red as Stella disappeared down the 


The ingénue tossed her head and 
glanced pityingly at the very pretty 
girl on the lower step. 

“‘H’m! Le Grange ought to be nice,” 
cried she. ‘‘Why shouldn’t she be, eh? 
Answer me that? Stella Le Grange has 
signed for the season!” 

The very pretty girl held her- hands 
clasped over her heart to still its wild 
thumping. 

“Signed?” she echoed, in a dull, 
awed voice. ‘‘With whom, Miss Ray?’ 5: 

“‘Oh-h, possibly Belasco—maybe it’ s 
Ziegfeld, though. Anyway, it’s one 0” 
them classy fellas,” replied the ingénue. 
“The thing is, she’s signed. It’s no more 
dusty agencies and ’pertinent office- 
boys for hers. You'll learn, little one, 
that some folks play in luck.” 

“Do you consider Stella Le Grange 
one of the lucky persons?” asked the 
leading man, who led no more. 

She gave him a brief look. “I do,” 
said the ingénue then, and sat back - 
and waited. 
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But in turn he only smiled round at 
her, a most tantalizing smile and one 
which made the blood boil in Miss 
Ray’s veins. 

The very pretty girl, afraid of a 
scene, put in a quickly: “I think she’s 
fortunate, too, Mr. Beresford. They say 
it is sure to bea bad season—it always is 
presidential year—and there are hun- 
dreds—thousands—of us actors out 
of work. Of course, Miss Le Grange is 
very talented and beautiful, but—yes, 
I think she’s lucky.” 

An old Coast Defender gazed fixedly 
at the point of his shoe and began to 
frown as he said: 

“T remember Le Grange in Frisco. 
She spelled her name a little differently 
then, and she called herself Estelle, 
not Stella. She was a member of the 
company at the Alcazar. That was some 
little time ago. Yes, she’s to be num- 
bered among Fortune’s favorites if 
she’s signed up for the coming season, 
Beresford. Oh, she looks well enough— 
great, in fact! A wonderful figure, like 
a girl of twenty. But the make-up is a 
little heavier.” 


He paused. and waited, but the ex- 
leading man turned his back on him 
and began to talk in a low voice to the 
very pretty girl, whom he found ever so 


much more interesting. 

“What are your prospects, 
Parsons?”’ asked he. 

She shook her head slowly from side 
to side. 

“Of course, nothing will come of it— 
New York has taught me that—but I’m 
to go see Silverman again to-morrow,” 
said she: ‘‘ He is getting together a stock 
company for one of the New England 
mill towns, and he wants a leading 
lady. He said he liked my appearance, 
and if he hadn’t already another 
actress under consideration he would 
hand me my contracts then. Of course 
it will amount to nothing, but—he did 
tell me to come back; he says the other 
woman may turn down the offer after 
all.” 

The ingénue laughed out loud. 

“Don’t dare bank on that job, 
dearie,”’ she advised. ‘‘The other will 
come back and accept all right. No- 
body’s turning down nothing this sea- 


Miss 
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son—not even mill-town. stock with 
pink teas twice a week! Aint this burg 
the stony-hearted anyhow, Peggie?” 

The girl didn’t answer. Around the 
corner had swung a big red touring car, — 
and now it came down the middle of the 
street until it was almost opposite the 
house; then it turned in a sweeping 
circle and stopped at the curb. 

Peggie rose to her feet hurriedly, 
clutching nervously at her skirt. The 
man in the car, wearing a linen dust 
coat and goggles, had climbed down and 
was standing beside the machine, his 
back turned to the folk on the steps, 
while he apparently fixed the steering 
gear. Peggie knew he was waiting for 
her to join him, that he didn’t wish 
to come up to the house; so at last, with 
heightened color, she murmured an 
excuse and went down to meet him. 

“So!” observed the ingénue, in a 
tone which spoke volumes. 

“No!” emphasized the Coast De- 
fender. 

Then Peggie came away and dis- 
appeared into the house, and the man 
in the linen duster and the goggles 
climbed into the machine and sat 
looking stoically up the street. 

From the window, of her room, third 
floor front, Stella Le Grange had 
witnessed ‘the coming of the gentleman 
in the automobile and the appearance 
of Peggie Parsons on the scene. Some- 
how. she was surprised that it was 
Peggie he had come to see. She had 
fancied it must be the ingénue, who 
delighted in the name of Gaby Ray and 
was so very fond of relating her expe- 
riences at the dinner table. But instead 
it was—Peggie. 

As she heard the girl come upstairs 
and turn the key in the door of her room, 
just next to her own, Stella drew that 
portion of her body which had been 
suspended from her window, not unlike 
Mahomet’s coffin, back into the apart- 
ment; then, after a moment’s hesitancy, 
she walked out in the hall and knuckled 
on Peggie’s door. 

““Yes?’’ came the girl’s voice. 

“Tt’s Stella Le Grange. May I come 
in?” asked the actress. 

“Do!” said Peggie, and flung wide 
the door. 
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Stella came in, and selecting the most 
comfortable spot in the room, sat down, 
on the foot of the bed. It was a mean 
little room, but Stella didn’t stop to 
take in her surroundings; she was used 
to theatrical lodging houses. But she 
did watch the girl as she began to array 
herself in her best little coat suit, a 
ready made, not too well fitting gar- 
ment of navy blue. That she looked 
charming in it is sufficient proof of the 
girl’s beauty, and Stella sighed half 
enviously. 

“Going out?” she asked. 

““Why—yes,” returned Peggie. 

‘Before supper?” 

““H’m m’m. I’m going out to dinner.” 

Stella nodded. 

““Many’s the time, in Frisco, that I 
motored out to the Cliff House for 
supper—it was great, especially on a 
Sunday. Of course, that was some time 
back,” she added hastily. “‘I suppose 
it’s the Island?” 

“No,” said Peggie. ‘He mentioned* 
Clermont. I’ve never been there.” 

“T see. At least he’s not what our 
little Gaby would term a piker,’’ smiled 
Stella. ‘‘College chappy?”’ 

“cc No-o.”’ 

Stella watched her closely as she set 
the little straw toque on her brown hair 
and speared it with two silver hat pins. 
Twice she opened her lips to speak 
before the words finally came. Then she 
rose quickly from the bed and, going 
to the girl, took her firmly by the 
—— shaking her slightly to and 

ro. 

“Oh, my dear, I saw!” she cried. 
“He wouldn’t come up and speak to 
your friends on the steps, and he kept 
his goggles on too—so no one could 
see his face. Peggie, girl, do you know 
what you are doing? You are not Gaby. 
He is not the Coast Defender. If he 
wont come out in the open what kind 
of man can he be?” 

“‘He came to the house for me!” 

“Yes, but how? He might be Dave 
Belasco and nobody would be the wiser 
in that coat and those goggles. I guess 
you'll hate me for saying all this to 
you—I know I would if I were in your 
shoes, but—you’re not that kind, 
Peggie. I’m sure of it!” 


The girl sat down very suddenly, as 
if she must rest or fall, and looking up — 
in the older woman’s face, she smiled 
wanly. 

“T don’t hate you, of course; but 
why all this bother?” she wanted to 
know. “‘Is it so—so unusual for a girl 
to go to dinner at Clermont with a 
gentleman i in goggles?” 

“No. Oh, no! Not unusual, but 
tuaybe unwise when the girl is you, 
dearie,’”’ cried Stella. “I was leaning 
out of my window, and I saw the car 
come up the street, stop, and him get 
out—keeping his back to the crowd 
on the steps. It was as plain as day. 
He didn’t want anybody to recognize 
him. I don’t know who he is, Peggie, 
but it’s a bad sign when a man don’t 


want his fellows to see his face when he 


goes to call on a girl.” 

“Oh! That sounds like the old copy- 
book stuff,” murmured Peggie faintly. 
“Maybe it is, only it’s a little while © 
since I saw a school book. More likely 
it is a line from a play, but no matter. 


Send him away to-night, my dear,and 


tell him to come to-morrow—up to the 
house and give his card to the maid.” 

“But I don’t want to make him 
mad,” said the girl slowly. 

“Tf he gets mad at that you’re well 
rid of him,” Stella declared. “And 
even with his anger there’ll be mingled 
respect which he can’t feel for you now. 
There!—more Camille. Shall I tell 
Minnie to say to him you are ill?” 

““No, please! I was so lonely and he’s 
—very nice and kind. There’s no harm 
in being friends—just friends. Is there? 
I was getting so discouraged—I couldn’t 
get an engagement. Then I met him, 
I must see him to-night to tell him 
about Silverman!” 

“‘About—who?” Stella moved back — 
a few steps and peered at her from half: 
closed eyes. ‘‘ Silverman—did you say?” 

Peggie merely nodded. 

‘“‘Has he offered you something?” 
persisted Miss Le Grange. 

Peggie made a wry little face. 

“Offered me something?” she echoed. 
*No-o! Can you imagine anyone 
‘offering’ me anything! I went to see. 
him last week. Of course I know he is 
only a third-rater, but—well, I was — 
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getting desperate. I had to find work. 
Once I thought of the chorus, but I 
can’t sing or dance. So I went to 
Silverman. He said I was just the type 
he required for leads with a cheap stock 
company he was organizing for a small 
town somewhere in New England. 
Maybe he was jollying me—I don’t 
know. But he said that. He told me he 
would engage me on the spot but for 
the fact he was already talking terms 
with another actress. Was he: laughing 
at me; Miss Le Grange?”’ 

Stella. moistened her lips before she 
answered. 

“T—don’t know. No!—of course he 
‘wasn’t, dearie!”’ 

Peggie drew a long breath. 

“He told me to come back,” she 
added. ‘‘He said perhaps the other 
actress wouldn’t accept the small 
salary. It’s hardly worth while tramp- 
ing down there to-morrow, is it?” 

“T—don’t know,” said Stella slowly. 
She was looking blankly at the opposite 
wall.and there was a deep fold between 
her carefully penciled brows. ‘‘I hardly 
know, my dear,” she repeated. “‘But— 
maybe you’d better drop in and give 
Silvey the time o’ day.” 

The girl jumped up with a short, 
hard laugh. Running to the mirror, she 
rearranged her hat and added a fresh 
touch of rouge to her unusually white 
cheeks 


“T wont get it,” said she; “I know 
I wont! What’s the use of worrying, 
though? You see, I’m becoming used 
to things now, and I realize that New 
York is not swayed one iota by what 
Columbus, Ohio, thinks of a person as 
an actress. Yes, I was there two sea- 
sons—was born there—always lived 
there. The last year there I was the 
ingénue of the company. Such a little 
fool was I! Because they all said I was 
great, I came here. And now I’m almost 
penniless and can’t get anything to do 
—not even small-town stock!” 

“Something will turn up—surely!”’ 
said Stella, in a low, rather harsh voice. 

“Then it had better turn up quick!’ 
mocked Peggie. “I tell you what: I 
will go to-morrow to:see Silverman and 
if he says no, why—”’ 

“Why—what?” demanded Stella. 
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“T shall do something desperate— 
go to Europe, I guess.” 

She said it recklessly, even defiantly, 
but her cheeks were scarlet and her 
eyes. couldn’t look into the older 
woman’s, 

“Yes, I mean it,’”’ she declared. “I 
am tired out and lonely and penniless.” 

Stella Le Grange rose languidly from 
the foot.of the bed and yawned behind 
her palm. 

“‘Dearie,”’ said she, ‘‘I’m not saying a 
word. It’s not my business. Personally 
I wouldn’t let any man take me around 
the same as his wife would take her 
Pomeranian. That’s one thing I have 
got: a sense of humor. You'd. better go 
see Silverman in the morning, I think, 
dearie.”’ 

Opening the door, she passed out in 
the hall, humming a bit of song; but 
the instant. she was alone her whole 
bearing changed. She fairly rushed into - 
her own room, and seizing a long, loose 
coat slipped into it; then she set a small, 
close hat upon her head and covered her 
face with a motor veil. 

A moment later she was hurrying 
down the steep, narrow stairs. At the 
first landing she heard the clang of the 
supper bell and breathed a prayer of 
thanks. That would clear the front 
stoop, for nobody here waited for a 
second bidding to the festive board, 
and all along her only fear had -been of 
the ingénue’s sharp eyes. Now by the 
time she reached: the front door Gaby 
would be safely seated in the dining 
room; wild horses couldn’t keep her 
from the first table. 

Stella laughed softly to herself as 
she noiselessly opened the hall door 
and slipped down to the waiting 
machine. The man in linen duster and 
goggles was lounging in the front seat 
with a newspaper and a cigarette, and 
he looked up as she stepped lightly into 
the tonneau. Lifting his cap, he banged 
to the door, and the next minute they 
were rolling toward Broadway. 

For several blocks they rode in silence. 
Then the man turned and _ spoke. 
“How about coming in here with me?” 
he suggested. 

“All right,” she replied faintly, and 
at once he brought the car to a stop. 
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Without waiting for his assistance, 
she jumped out of the tonneau and got 
in beside him. She was quite willing, 
even glad, for she could talk better 
sitting next to him. From the rear the 
wind had killed her voice. 

Again he broke the stillness of the 
hour. 

“How goes it, Peg?” asked he. 

Then Stella lifted her veil and turned 
her face full to his. 

“This is not Peggie Parsons,” 
said gently. 

She could only see the lower half of 
his face, but she did see his jaw square 
in an ugly way, while a gleam of teeth 
shone from between his lips. 

‘kWho are you?” he asked, coldly, 
pointedly. 

“You wont know when I tell you,” 
said she, ‘““‘but—my name is Stella Le 
Grange, and I’m a friend of Peggie’s. 
May I tell you something?” 

“Certainly, Miss Le Grange,” came 
the answer, icily polite. 

“‘Tt’s about myself—and Peggie, too, 
of course!”’ said she. “‘I came to New 


she 


York from Frisco—that city is my 


home. I came to New York because I 
was ambitious to play on Broadway— 
eager for Broadway’s approval. I had 
been quite successful on the Coast and, 
you see, I thought I should have no 
great trouble here. Instead, I found it 
almost impossible to get an interview 
with a manager.’ 

“Of course you did!” exclaimed the 


man 

“Nobody here had even heard of 
me—and I had starred for five years 
from Seattle to Los Angeles! When I 
mentioned my scrap book, I thought 
they were going to run! Had it been 
an infernal machine—”’ 

“‘T know!” He was laughing. “‘ Well?” 

“At first I was ready to refuse with 
scorn anything but leading business 
with the very best male stars,” she 
continued. ‘‘Then I was willing to 
support a woman star. And now—well, 
Silverman is considering me for leading 
lady of a ten, twenty, thirty stock com- 
pany in some obscure mill town. And 
I’m crazy—desperate!—for that even. 
Seventy-five dollars a week. But I 
can’t go back to the Coast now, you 


know. I must remain in the East if 
starve.” 

**Pride,”’ he murmured. 

“You see that?” Stella cried. «Well, 
listen to this. After I’ve gone, Peggie 
Parsons drifts into Silverman’s office. 
and, he being a mere man, her loveliness - 
knocks him all in a heap. He sees at 
once that hers is exactly the type to 
appeal to that bunch up in that awful - 
New England mill town. What if she 
can’t act? They’d rather have looks 
than acting any day. That’s why he fell 
for me. Oh-h!—TI look a little bit nice 
with my war paint on. But never mind 
me—yet. Can’t you see Peggie at a 
Wednesday pink tea matinée? Why, 
the whole blamed town’d be copying 
her style before the week was up! She’s” 
got such a way with her—! 

“Yes, Silverman was certainly keen 
for her, but, you see, he happened to 
remember me. Because I didn’t fall — 
on his neck when he made me that 
offer he must have got the idea I was 
what I’m not, and so he told the poor 
kiddie to come back again to-morrow, — 
See? Of course Peg doesn’t know that I 
am her rival. She doesn’t guess! There’s 
little faith left to her, but she’ll go to 
Silverman’s office bright and early in 
the morning. The thing is, if I go too 
she’ll not get the engagement. Now 
what am I to do?” 

‘““Why do you ask me that?” he cried. 

“Simply because Peggie has told me 
if she doesn’t get the job she is going to 
Europe—with you,” returned Stella. 

He was silent and she waited 
tiently for him to digest it thoroughly. 

“Look here. What is it you want me 
to do?” he asked at last. 

“Tsn’t it what J must do?” she said ~ 
slowly. oe 
He 1 made no reply and the car sped 
ofi, straight up Riverside Drive. 

“You see,” she said, keeping her 
gaze fastened on his mouth, “T can't 
let her go to Europe. Oh, even you must. 
understand that.” 

“T—think I do,” he told her, nodding” 
his head. “It would be quite as impos- 
sible for Miss Parsons to go to E 
as it would be for you, say, to— 
to return to Frisco, a confessed failure. 
Am I right?” 
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“Right?” she echoed. ‘‘ Who are you 
anyway?” 

He smiled curiously. 

- “Tama man who is lonély,” he said; 

“and I cannot marry your little friend.” 

Then he laughed out loud, but it 
wasn’t a pleasant laugh. 

“What does it all matter to you?” 
he asked, rather crossly. “Go get your 
job in New England. They'll not be 
hanging on the Park trees this season, 
I assure you.” 

“Td rather go back to the Coast!” 
she cried, closing her eyes to keep back 
the tears. “I’d rather—starve, here in 
the East. Peggie must go to Mills- 
borough!” 

“Don’t be foolish,” he said, taking 
one hand from the wheel and clasping 
hers in it. “I promise you that there 
will be no trouble. Silverman will hand 
you your contract the moment you go 
to him. Peggie Parsons is not cut out 
for big things. She’d fail on the stage— 
sooner or later she’d fail miserably. 
And you must take your chance now— 
now!” 

She understood and smiled. 

“Yes. I am forty to my mother, thirty 
~to my friends, and twenty-five to my 
audiences.. Peggie is less than twenty- 
five now. Where will she be at forty 
if she doesn’t go to Millsborough to- 
morrow?” 

“Where will she be at forty—if she 
does?” he asked sharply. 

“Never mind that—”’ she began, but 
he cut her short. 

.“We must mind that!” said he. 
“Think for a moment. Peggie Parsons 
at forty. The girl has no talent for the 
stage; you know it. Silverman knew it— 
it was her pink and white prettiness 
which appealed to him. At forty that 
prettiness will be gone. Let us suppose 
she has kept on, season after season, 
in harness. At forty she will find herself 
where? You answer. You are forty. To 
be sure you’ve got brains, but—where 
* do you stand to-day?” 

Her lips quivered, but she said noth- 
ing just at first. All the time the man 
was watching her closely, but she didn’t 
know this, for she couldn’t see his keen 
gray eyes behind the disfiguring goggles. 

“Be fair to her,’’ Stella said presently. 
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“Never mind me. I—had not Peggie’s 
beauty, nor her education. I was born: 
in a dressing room, and never saw the 
inside of a school, except in the first 
act of “Nathan Hale”—I played Alice, 
at the old Alcazar. I don’t know why 
I’m saying all this to you, instead of 
going straight to Peggie Parsons and 
telling her what I know is the truth 
about Europe. Perhaps, you see, she 
hasn’t much faith left in anybody or 
anything now. New York’s treated her 
harshly. When she spoke of going with 
you, she hung her head and her face 
was scarlet, but even then she didn’t 
realize—didn’t understand. I want you 
not to see her &#pain—please. Be 
generous. Give her her chance. Let her 
go to the little New England town— 
maybe she’ll meet some nice boy there. 
And she couldn’t—after Europe, you 
know. Wont you? If she goes to Mills- 
borough it will mean—well, the round 
of the agencies again for me. And I 
hate those places like—! Oh, you must 
do this—go away, don’t see her again!” 

Suddenly she saw him raise his 
head, although the goggles hid the light 
which came in his gray eyes with the 
idea. It was a—wonderful idea. 

“T’ve got a sporting proposition to 
make to you, Miss Le Grange,” he 
said. ‘‘Here!—we’re here. Let’s get 
down. We can talk better on the porch. 
And I fancy you’ve not had your dinner 
either.” 

“‘Never mind that,” said Stella, but 
her heart beat gayly as he helped her 
out of the car and piloted her up to 
the open veranda, with the little tables 
and hanging foliage. It was almost as 
if she were back in Frisco again, and 
they were féting her at her beloved 
Cliff House. 

She hated to break the spell of the 
thing and she sat back in her chair 
and nodded her approval of each dish 
he ordered without hearing what he 
said. But when the waiter had left 
them, and the man spoke, she came 
out of her dream and looked up. 

He had removed the goggles. 

“Why,” she gasped, ‘‘you—you are 
Henry Mason!” 

He merely bowed his head gravely. 

Stella had read in all the papers of 
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Henry Mason’s intended invasion of 
London with his own Shakespearean 
répertowe company. Already his name 
was a household word from coast to 
coast, in America. Now he hungered for 
new fields to work in; he longed to 
conqueror in alien countries. Also she 
remembered hearing—somebody—it 
was the ex-leading man!—speak of 
Mason’s wife. She was in a private 
sanatorium, insane; and the husband 
had always refused the aid of the law 
in freeing him from her. In the lean 
days, when Henry Mason had played 
Hamlet in the one-night stands, in 
livery stables and in lofts over barns, 
she had stood by him nobly, and now 
he didn’t forget. 

The waiter had returned with the 
cocktails now, and Stella raised her 
glass mechanically to her lips. 

“Of course I have heard of Henry 
Mason,” she said. ‘‘Even before I 
came East I knew your record. Now 
you are going to London. Here’s luck!” 

“Thank you,” said he gravely. 


“What I wanted to ask you was, will 
you go to London with me?” 


She let her hands fall limply in her 
lap and sat staring across the white 
cloth at him. 

“Will—I go?” 

“Ves,” 

“Instead of—the little girl?” 

“No! Can’t you forget that? Miss 
Le Grange, I have been studying you 
ever since you got in the car. Your 
voice is a most wonderful. voice, thrill- 
ing, tender, beautiful—New York may 
not recognize your worth—she never 
does until you are tagged with a 
European approval! But, well, I’d like 
to take you to London with me. I have 
watched you and listened to your voice, 
and I think you will be the Lady Macbeth 
of the century. And we wont quarrel 
about salary. What do you say?” 

“Do you mean it?” she asked in a 
low, passionate tone. 

“With all my heart.” 

“It’s not because—because Peggie is 
going to Millsborough?” 

“Alas, no! You'll get your reward 
there for that—as they say in ‘The Two 
Orphans.’ This is not sentiment but 
business, Miss Le Grange. I have said 


a lot of things to you for which I must 
ask your pardon now; but I said them 
to try you out—to be sure of your won- 
derful voice and power of expression. 
You are not a great actress for modern 
réles, but as Lady Mac—!” 

Tears filled her eyes and she began 
to dab at them with her handkerchief 
until, suddenly remembering, she in- 
spected it minutely and saw that the 
linen was smeared with make-up. Then 
she showed it to Mason and laughed 
ruefully. 

“That for my beauty!” she said. 

“You will make a regal Lady Mac- 
beth,” he told her. ‘‘Say you will come 
to London with me. Here! We’ll draw 
up a contract on this menu card now. 
Never mind Miss Parsons. I was sorry 
for her, and my intention was merely to 
help her along. Had no intention of 
asking her to go to Europe or anywhere 
else, in the way you mean. I’m not the 
kind of man you thought, even if 
appearances were against me. Sign here, 
please.” 

When he handed her the contract, 
Stella hugged it feverishly to her breast. 
And when the tears insisted upon 
coursing down her cheeks she mur- 
mured impatiently and covered her 
face with her veil. 

“You don’t understand, I know,” 
she half apologized to Mason. ‘‘ But to 
have one’s dream come true, like this—! 
Back at the house I have lied repeatedly 
about my work for this season. I think 
they believe me—most of them, anyway. 
Will you—I suppose you will?—put it 
in the newspapers that I am to play 
Lady Macbeth with you in London?” 

“You must send some photographs 
and a short sketch to my business man- 
ager,” said Mason, and it was charac- 
teristic of the man that he didn’t 
smile and was very gentle with her. 
“Never fear. They will know from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific that Stella Le 
Grange has been engaged for leading 
business with Henry Mason. Shall we 
go now?—I guess you are tired.” 

She rose slowly and let him help her | 
with her coat. 

“Ves,” she said, “‘I want to get back 
to my little third-floor front, and be 
alone, and think.” 
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[ 1 |: is only the natural thing, I 
suppose, that during a public 
career of twenty-five years one 
is likely to encounter types and con- 
ditions of all kinds, to meet with speci- 
mens of humanity of every sort and 
description, yet I sometimes wonder if 
a stage career does not offer greater 
opportunities to study our fellow men 
at close range than almost any other 
profession. 

This is a fact readily understood be- 
cause, in the very nature of their call- 
ing, actors are thrown constantly togeth- 
er: they are on more or less intimate 
_ personal terms during sixteen of every 
twenty-four hours; they eat, work. and 
play together; and every season, with 
the shuffleboard effect of their profes- 
sion, they encounter an entirely new set 
of people as business associates. 

Is it to be wondered at then that 
through this mixed assemblage, this 
coming together of such diversified 


types, you are apt, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, to classify them, to fit each into his 
or her particular groove, all of them 
under the general head of—well, let us 
call them “professional pests.” 

Oh, what a number there are, and 
what a variety! They are as countless as 
the sands of the sea, and for pure, dia- 
bolical pestilentialness they exceed any 
class of persons in the world—that is, 
those of the dyed-in-the-wool-pestilen- 
tial variety. 

So let us deal here with some few 
of them, those whom you cannot es- 
cape, and who are most acutely trying. 
For instance, there is: 


THE-ACTOR-WHO-BORROWS 


Of course, his name is legion and he 
will borrow anything—from a news- 
paper to a ten-dollar bill, or as much as 
he thinks you will stand. He practices 
his gentle art at any and all times, and 
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known to have a complete 
stick, and his entire make-up 
supply consisted wholly of a 
filthy, greasy, vile-looking old 
rag, with which he removed 
his war-paint at the end of 
the play. Probably he would 
not have carried this around 
if it had not been that I, who 
shared dressing-rooms. with 
him, refused to let him. use 
any of my towels.. But he con- 
sidered everything else his 
property, grease-paint, cold 
cream, crape hair, spirit-gum, 
scissors, mirror and anyth 
else that was. available. And 
should my supply chance to 
be meager, there was. always 
some one else’s to appropriate. 
It-is really in little, trifling 
things. that The-Actor-Who- 
-Borrows proves the biggest 
nuisance, such as cigarettes, 
newspapers, stamps, books, 
and even: ties and handker- 
chiefs. There is a certain 
helpless irresponsibility about 
-Y{° many actors, a sort of child- 
ishness, a sense of depend- 
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generally when least you expect it. “I 
say, old man,.can you let me have a 
fiver until the ghost walks? I am a little 
shy this week’”—oh, how well I know 
that phrase. Generally the money is re- 
turned to you promptly enough because 
The-Actor-Who-Borrows knows full 
well that he cannot continue his prac- 
tices unless he makes a fair show of re- 
turning borrowed money. And, too, 
failure to do so gives him a bad name 
with his associates and he finds his 
‘path rather an uncomfortable one. 

But do not for a moment thmk that 
The-Actor-Who-Borrows confines him- 
self exclusively to Uncle Sam’s cur- 
rency. On the contrary, one of the 
most persistent of his kind never in- 
volved finance at all, but; I swear by 
the stars of heaven, he never overlooked 
anything elsé. His chief traffic was 
grease-paint, of which he was never 


responsible among us look 
after them, and I verily be- 
lieve that it is this quality 
which fosters the borrowing habit. 


THE-ACTRESS-WHO-SHOULD-BE-A-STAR, 


Poor, dear woman, like her borrow- 
ing brother, she abounds in nearly 
every organization, and she arouses a 
feeling of both anger and pity—anger 
at her foolishness and pity because of 
her hopelessness. She is generally an 
actress of considerable experience, one 
fairly on in years, thirty-five or there- 
abouts, and she pours forth her tale of 
woe to anyone who will listen. 

“My dear, if only I could have an 
interview with David Belasco I would 
be starring this minute. There is a cer- 
tain artistic quality, a technical finish 
about my work which he would in- 
stantly recognize, but then it’s impos- 
sible to see him, vou know. Why, I have 
a trunk in storage in New York just 
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filled with scrap-books of my notices 
when I was leading woman of the Met- 
ropolitan Stock, Milwaukee, and if only 
I could get some manager to read them, 
I would be leading my own company 
right now.” 

That is about the tenor of the wail 
of most of them. They seem to think 
that David Belasco is a sort of wizard 
or magician and if he but looked upon 
them, their fortune would be made. 

The-Actress-Who-Should- Be-a-Star 
has more illusions about her ability than 
any of her sister professionals, and she 
attributes her failure to achieve stellar 
glory to a lack of “pull,” jealousy upon 
the part of other stars, to a “conspiracy 
against her,” or that she began her 
Stage career too late. You will meet 
the type wherever actors congregate, 
and I wonder, as time goes on, that they 
don’t learn that stellar success, the real, 
‘permanent kind, comes from genuine 
ability and downright hard work. 


THE-ACTOR-WHO-PLAYS-CARDS 


A consultation with the En- 
eyclopedia Britannica will 
tell you that playing-cards 
first came into general use in 
Europe along about the end 
of the fourteenth century 
and that their original origin 
was obscure and unknown. 
Well, all I can say is I wish 
they had remained in their 
obscurity, or rather I will 
temper that sweeping state- 
ment a bit and say I am sorry 
that their use has become so 
prevalent among actors. Per- 
sonally, I like card-playing, 
but in homeopathic doses. I 
cannot see where the fun 
comes in to be routed out of 
your comfortable berth at any 
hour of the night in order to 
participate in a game of 
poker. At any and all times, 
when you are traveling, you 
are likely to be assailed by 
the card enthusiasts to take a 
hand. It fairly seems to get 
into the blood of some actors, 
many of whom I have seen 
gamble away their week’s 


salary at a single sitting. Frequently 
a young fellow, earning perhaps forty 
dollars a week, will find himself in a 
game with “a quarter limit”—and ex-: 
perienced players know where that 
small sum can lead you. I am not a 
prude where cards are concerned: they 
give me many a happy, pleasant hour; 
but I do think they are used to too 
great excess in most theatrical com- 
panies, The-Actor-Who-Plays-Cards 
often makes a business of it, earning 
enough in a game or two to pay his 
week’s expenses; and once you get the 
poker-playing habit it settles itself as 
firmly as the third-term presidential 
hope. 


THE-ACTRESS-WITH-IRRESISTIBLE-CHARMS 


She was a woman in the neighbor- 
hood of fifty-eight or sixty, a faded 
edition of a once-handsome, distin- 
guished-looking woman, but one with 
no personal charm whatsoever, a dis- 
agreeable temper, and a complete ego- 








THE BORROWING ACTOR 





tist. We were 
members of the 
same company for 
two years, during 
one of which my 
wife shared dress- 
ing-rooms with 
her, and not a day 
passed that she did 
not regale us with 
some experiences 
of the heart. 
True, in her 
young. days she 
had much atten- 
tion shown her, 
many presents lav- 
{shed upon her, 
and was really the 
toast of the town 
for some years. 
But she labored 
under the delusion 
that her attrac- 
tions were as po- 
tent as ever, that 
she was still beau- 
tiful and fascinat- 


ing, that all men fell victims to her 
spell, and, happy creature, she will hold 
to that view. until time’s end. 
However, this is merely a specific 
instance, though by no means an ex- 


treme one. The-Actress-With-Irresist- 
ible-Charms may be any age, from 
twenty to eighty, and she goes blandly, 
even blindly, through. life believing all 
men to be her slaves and captives. She 
has but to raise her voice, to make 
known her wants, and instantly she is 
obeyed and waited upon. She 1s al- 
ways sought after, and even persecuted 
by constant attentions. When this fact 
is most apparently not so, she explains 
it with an air of hauteur, “I would 
only have to raise my little finger—but 
then I would not give two figs for any 
man in this company.” Under circum- 
stances such as these there is always 
a vague hint of insinuation that she has 
a millionaire admirer in New York, and 
if he heard of her accepting attentions 
from mere actors, “really vagabonds, 
they are,” she would be called severely 
to task. Often as not there will be a 
divorced husband or two in the past 
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and they have been 
invariably disposed 
of because of their 
jealous disposi- 
tions. 

So she goes hap- 
pily on her way, 
The-Actress-With- 
Irresistible- 
Charms, believing 
to her dying day 


that her fascina- 


tions are fatal to 
all men. And, 
here is the funny 
part about the 
whole thing: she is 
absolutely, firmly 
sincere in that be- 
lief. 


THE-GENIAL-ACTOR, 


I can see his 
smiling face now, 
The -Genial-Actor, 
he who will not be 
downed, who sees 
‘ brightness and joy 
in everything, prates a good deal about 
“the silver lining in every cloud,” and 
makes himself about as obnoxious as’ 
anyone well can. He considers him- 
self everybody’s friend, does The- 
Genial-Actor, and you simply cannot 
squelch him. I recall one case of an 
actor of this type who seemed to find 
some pleasure in my society who, one 
day on tour, found me eating alone and 
approached the table, saying, “Ah, I 
see you are breakfasting alone this 
beautiful morning.” ‘No,” I replied, 
with considerable acidity, “I am break- 
fasting with Galsworthy,”—indicating a 
volume at my elbow. But this gentle 
hint did not penetrate, and with ‘an, 
“Oh, then I will eat at this table with 
you,” down he sat and for a solid hour 
entertained me with stories of his pro- 
fessional triumphs in times past. 

The-Genial-Actor beams upon you 
with an asinine grin from morning un- 
til night, and it is not until you realize 
that the case is hopeless that you can 
tolerate him at all. You are probably 
waiting for a train in some jay one- 


night-stand station, with the thermome- . 
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“ter at zero and dawn beginning to 
break, when The-Genial-Actor. greets 
‘you with some bright little sally, such 


' as, “It promises to be a ‘beautiful day, 


doesn’t it? And don’t you find this early 
morning air bracing?’ You can only 
hope that some day he will get his just 
deserts. 

Yes, and what is more, The-Genial- 
Actor is invariably a bad actor. 


THE-SCANDAL-SPREADING-ACTRESS 


Almost always The-Scandal-Spread- 
ing-Actress is a woman of unimpeach- 
able reputation. Indeed, spreading 
scandal and. malicious story-telling 
seem to be a sort of moral dissipation 
with her and she can certainly wreak 
havoc, once she gets started. She seems 
to thrive and have her being by indulg- 
ing in gossip, often of the most ridicu- 
lous sort, and no one’s reputation is 
safe in her hands. She needs but the 
slightest evidence; 
why, let her mere- 
ly see a man and a 
woman, members 
of the same com- 
pany, walking 
along the street to- 
gether, and _ she 
will immediately 
concoct some evil 
yarn about them. 
“The manager and 
the leading woman 
are too friendly 
for, good taste;” 
“Have you seen 
the fur coat Stella 
is wearing—and 
you know what her 
salary is?” “I’m 
sure I saw our 
heavy man kissing 
the chamber- 
maid ;” “There was 
a light in Ada’s 
room until four 
o'clock this morn- 
ing;” “Her fourth 
husband was never 
divorced from his 
second wife, you 
know”—it is all 
grist to her mill, 


THE TEMPERAMENTAL ACTOR 


The-Scandal-Spreading- Actress 
knows the past history, both personal 
and professional, of every man, woman 
and child on the stage, and those within 
her immediate circle, her associates at 
the time, are supposedly embroiled in 
vice of the deepest kind. You know 
perfectly well that the moment your 
back is turned your reputation is torn 
to shreds. 

And all the while, Y firmly believe, 
The-Scandal-Spreading-Actress, deep: 
down in her heart, is secretly hoping 
that she is the subject of gossip herself. 


THE-ACTOR-WHO-BRANDS-HIMSELF 


No one in this world has a greater 
love, a greater respect, even a greater 
reverence, for the art of acting than I. 
But I cannot see that it is necessary 
to proclaim this fact to the world at 
large. In a word, why should the actor 
be any different from his fellow men? 

Yet, I have seen 
players—not begin- 
ners by any man- 
ner of means; in 
amateurs it is un- 
derstandable—pro- 
claim themselves 
and their profes- 
sion at every pos- 
sible turn, chiefly 
in some such pub- 
lic place as a hotel 
or railway train, in 
a manner that 
would be disgust- 
ing if it were not 
so pitiably pathet- 
ic. They frequently 
make themselves 
conspicuous by 
their clothing, 
manner of speech 
or deportment 
generally, seeming 
to take a_ special 
delight in drawing 
attention to them- 
selves. Many years 
ago, when the air 
of mystery and 
romance surround- 
ed actors, this was 
a different thing, 





but we are now living in another time, 
when the mummer is rated along with 
a man in any other business or pro- 
fession. 

A year or two ago, while seated in a 
Boston hotel lobby with a group of my 
fellow players, all deep in reading the 
newspaper’s account of our play the 
preceding night, there stepped from the 
elevator another of our company, The- 
Actor-Who-Brands-Himself, and, ap- 
proaching us, he asked in a loud, clear 
voice, “Well, boys, do the papers say 
we are good actors this morning?” 

It is time stage folk knew that act- 
ing belongs behind the footlights, and 
the public does not give a hang about it 
anywhere else. 


THE-SIGHT-SEEING-PLAYER 


In most instances, of course, The- 
Sight-Seeing-Player belongs to the 
younger generation, those to whom 
constant traveling is still a novelty and 
who find delightful excitement in mov- 
ing from place to place. Consequently, 
ufider circumstances such as these, one 
can afford to be tolerant and lenient; it 
is only natural that the young people 
should want to see all the places of in- 
terest they visit, for each town, no mat- 
ter how small, has one or two things in 
it well worth seeing. 

But it is not this type of actor to 
whom this is directed. No, objection is 
raised here to the seasoned profession- 
als, with ten or twelve years to their 
credit, who go racing around each town 
they play, no matter how often they 
have played there before. Not only do 
they go tearing madly about, visiting 
the most outlandish places, but they in- 

ist upon dragging you with them, or, 
failing in this, afterward giving you a 
detailed account of their exploits. 

Personally, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, there is probably not one public 
building, historic house, art gallery, 
statue, or locally famous part of any 
city, which I have not visited at some 
time or another, but I see no reason 
why one should repeat the experience 
year after year. 

When at home in New York, The- 
Sight-Seeing-Actor would never think 
of venturing below Twenty-third Street 


or above Fifty-ninth, and a trip to 
Metropolitan Museum, the Statue of 
Liberty, Bronx Park, the Cathedral, or 
one of the hundreds of other interesting 
places around New York, they would 
consider a waste of time, a too-long 
absence from Broadway, as really sa- 
voring of a “yap” or a jay. 

And so The-Sight-Seeing-Actor trots 
around i strange towns, probably little 
guessing that he is one of the strangest 
sights in it. 


THE-ONCE-FAMOUS-ACTRESS 


She would be intensely funny if she 
were not intensely pathetic. She is al- 
ways the character or old woman of 
the company, generally harmless and in- 
offensive, insistently garrulous, and 
never gullible. She lives in the past, 
does The-Once-Famous-Actress, going 
over and over again the glories she once 
knew, and it would be a hard heart that — 
would refuse to listen to her. 

Generally she rattles along something 
like this: “What the stage is coming to, 
I don’t know; it’s simply a case of 
youth and influence these days. When I 
was a girl you had to serve a long ap- 
prenticeship, but nowadays any chit can 
get ahead. Think of that girl presuming 
to play Juliet. You know, that was al- 
ways my favorite part. Booth used to 
say he never saw a better Juliet than 
mine, while E. A. Sothern, father of Ed- 
die, you know, declared my Lady Teasle 
superior to any other. And, dearie, did I 
ever tell you of the time, etc., etc., ete.” 
She talks by the hour—never about 
anything save the theatre and its peo- 
ple, and she is thoroughly contemptuous 
of modern-day methods. 

“Girls give me a pain nowadays, the 
way they go on. Why, I used to think ~ 
it was nothing to play Ophelia and then 
do a song-and-dance in the burlesque 
after-piece.” 

The-Once-Famous-Actress of this’ 
type is fast dying out; indeed she will 
soon be extinct; but in her place will 
come one who will talk of her Clyde 
Fitch opportunities, of the roles 
Augustus Thomas used to write for her, 
and how the Shuberts and Klaw & 
Erlanger used to quarrel as to who 
should have her services. . 
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_.For, come what changes there may, 
while she may vary in type, we are 
sure always to have with us The-Once- 
Famous-Actress. 


THE-ACTOR-WHO-HOGS 


In stage parlance, a “hog” is,one who 
takes away a scene rightfully belonging 
to another, and who attempts in some 
Way or other to 
“queer” a scene. 
Incidentally, a hog 
May wear either 
trousers or skirts; 
the gentle art of 
“hogging” is not 

ned to one 
_ sex. Naturally, 
_ they are not popu- 
lar with their as- 
sociates. 

You would not 
believe the small, 

mean things 
Which some play- 
*@rs will stoop in 
order to focus at- 
tention upon them- 
. Selves. The least 
movement of any 
Sort, the trick of 
using a handker- 
chief, especially 
of coughing (gen- 
erally considered a 
subtle effect) and of course the well- 
known one of forcing the actor down- 
_ Stage are only a few of the arts prac- 

ticed by The-Actor-Who-Hogs. 
And what a hubbub and bow-wow 
’ is raised when two of them try their 
arts in the same scene! Yet that is the 
simple solution of it all—in dealing 
- with. hogs, be a bigger hog than the 
_ test. It is a most efficacious cure. 


THE-ACTRESS-WITH-A-GROUCH 


“Heavens, what a vile town!”—“Did 
you ever see such filthy dressing- 
rooms?”—“That stage is 
cold-storage vault to-night.”—“Can’t 
you get any ice-water in this hotel ?”— 
“The salary I’m getting for this part is 
a joke.”—“Who put this town on the 
map, anyway ?”—“Does this train stop 
at every tree?”’—“Huh, she’s got a lot 
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like a’ 


of friends in this burg; listen to that — 
applause.” 

Take your choice of any of them. 
The-Actress-With-a-Grouch tunes her 
lay to what is at hand at the moment. 
On the train, in the hotel, on the street, 
in the theatre, everywhere, she is bound 
to find food upon which to feed her 
grouch, 

Whenever it is 
possible, I try and 
throw into each 
other’s society 
T he-Actress-With- 
a-Grouch and The- 
Genial-Actor, and 
if they haven't 
committed murder 
before the season’s | 
end — well, they 
have ceased wear- 
ing their titles, 
that’s all. 


THE-TEMPERA- 

MENTAL ACTOR 

He is such an 
amusing boy, The- ~ 
Temperamental- = 


Actor, that it seems | 
a shame to include = 
him under the = 
head of this article. = 
But certainly he | 


can be a pest of 
the worst sort when he is really in fine 
form. In the first place, he affects a 
slight eccentricity of dress, just enough 
to be individual without being con- 
spicuous, a sort of general slouchiness 
and carelessness which proves him to 
be above such material things as a fine 
appearance. He reads the most bizarre, 
advanced literature, or rather he pre- 
tends to, and he conveys an impression 
of somehow being “up in the clouds” 
most of the time. His attitude towards 
all of his co-workers is that of kindly 
deference, far removed from conde- 
scension, and he tries so hard, so very, 
hard, to keep ‘a grip upon his temper. 
But when all is said and done, The- 
Temperamental-Actor is a perfectly | 
harmless pest and quite an amusing 
one. The great pity is that he cannot 
see himself as others see him. 
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What a list is here! 
A list all dressed in 
home-spun,  dis- 
slow-mov- 


4 [HE reason why success- 
q ful marriages are so 
Z rare to-day is because 











' such a marriage depends a mal, 


» upon a set of virtues every 
© one of which has gone out 
© of fashion. Civilization has 
| brought us much increase 
' of material comfort— 


} porcelain bath-tubs, elec- 


© tric lights, and_ spizzly 
 drinks—but it has de- 
creased skill in the gentle 
© art of living together. In 

) that, the days of the pa-- 


© triarchs were far in ad- 
© vance of these. Such 


» past masters of the art 
were these ancient peo- 
ples that some daugh- 
ters-in-law, we are 
credibly informed, 
aiored their 
mothers-in- 

law, deliberate- 

ly electing to 

_ live with them. 

Surely these 

must have been 

adepts in those 
forgotten virtues 
whose very names are 
odious to-day. They 
are’ Endurance, Pa- 
tience, Good Temper, 
Tolerance, Gentleness, | 
Faithfulness, Dutifulness. 
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ing, without 
flare of trump- 
ets—a list to 
daunt any soul 
upon pleasure 
bent. And all 
who marry are 
such souls. 
; -ne. last 
thing they im- 
agine, as they 
speak their vows 
before the altar, 
more mindful of 
the moving, 
rustling, well- 
dressed throng be- 
hind them than of 
the priest’ before 
them, making 
them repeat, par- 
rot-like, hard 
promises about all 
their wordly goods; 
and in sickness and 
in health; in riches 
and in poverty; for bet- 
_ ter, for worse; and for- 
saking all others—the last 
thing they imagine is that 
they will ever have need to 
practice Endurance. Yet one 
would think that those 
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promises held a slight hint of the possi- 
bilities! 

Merely to think of them in real ear- 
nest gives a modern woman hysteria or 
symptoms of nervous prostration. Did 
she leave her happy‘home for this? Why 
did she not stay there, or accept some of 
the other men who- offered, or who 
might, according to her present in- 
flamed imagination, be supposed to have 
been about to have offered? I dare say 
that every woman when she first finds 
herself called upon to exercise Endur- 
ance in her married life mentally gazes 
upon a perfect opera chorus of scorned 
suitors all offering chocolates; consola- 
tion, and unflawed bliss. 

As for the man, when his turn comes, 
and he finds there is a demand upon 
him for this very unpleasant virtue, he 
frequently dodges out by the way of 
strong drink; or, if it gets very bad, he 
may even find it necessary to cling to a 
woman’s- hand for help—some other 
woman’s. 

In those distant days we have been 
yearning over—the days of close-knit 
domestic ties—Patience was a virtue 
always praised and sometimes prac- 
ticed. Even so late as Boccaccio’s time, 
the story of Patient Griselda was uni- 
versally held to be a thrilling tale about 
a moral heroine. To-day, if it were 
dramatized, it would be hissed off the 
stage—unless the playwright were clever 
enough to represent Griselda as a foxy 
lady wearing a mask of Patience to 
achieve her own particular ends. For to- 
day Patience is not even praised. 

A few persons do continue to practice 
the next of these out-grown virtues, but 
they are all fat and can’t help it. It used 
to be called Good Temper, but it is now 
more widely known as Lack of Proper 
Spirit. Even under this name, thin per- 
sons can’t attain it if they try—and 
they don’t try. The instructive fable of 
Jack Sprat and his wife—a fable full of 
esoteric significance—ought to be stud- 
ied by everyone before applying to a 
matrimonial agency, whether under the 
name of Society, a co-educational col- 
lege, or the franker kind that gets into 
the newspapers. A thin woman and a 
fat man can get on together, but never 
two thins. And two fats would leave life 
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without any spice—except when one of 
them was sick. 

It is hard to give Tolerance its proper 
rank when some women’s only claim 
to virtue is their intolerance of their 
neighbor’s sins! I’ve known a woman to 
break an engagement with a perfectly 
good man because she considered him 
too tolerant in his judgment of another 
woman. Even women who are safely 
married continue to congratulate them- 
selves on their high ideals because there 
are sO many things in their husbands— 
and in this struggling old world generally 
—that they can’t put up with. If such a 
one says, “I can’t endure the woman 
who quarrels with her husband in pub- 
lic,” that statement absolves her, in her 
own mind, from any similar fault; and 
woe to the man who tries to put the re- 
futing facts before her! 

As for Gentleness, it went out long 
ago—about the same time as the songs 
about “Cast That Shadow from Thy 
Brow,” and “Don’t You Remember 
Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?” 

Yet ’twas a sweet virtue; and often in 
the rush and tangle of our modern lives 
our tired nerves cry out for it. Just a 
gentle tone of voice in the evening at 
home—of course, in the street, or on the 
elevated train, or in the busy world of 
trade, it could not make itself heard; 
but after hours, when we are tired, 
wouldn’t it be grateful? 

A gentle hand to touch us; above all, 
a gentle soul to love us and forgive us— 
the very thought makes these old songs 
sound sweet, and leads us to forget their 
total lack of common-sense. If ever 
some woman could invent a brand of 
gentleness not inconsistent with com- 
mon-sense, she would not need to be 
beautiful to draw toward her the bur- 
dened hearts of men. 

Who, to-day, has even a bowing 
acquaintance with the next virtue on 
the list, Dutifulness? This riddle has an 
answer, for mothers know it well. They 
perceive its usefulness in the household 
and try to teach it to their children. 
But it is by the easy way of precept 
rather than by the hard one of example. 
Also some wives recommend it to. their 
husbands. In another, it is a very toler- 
able virtue. 























But the last one, Fidelity, has become 
so rare that it is difficult to discover 
even in literature. If itjappears at all in 
real life it is accidental, or unconscious, 
or temperamental. No one means to 
have it. Those who are caught with it, 
always pretend it is something else. ‘I 
wouldn’t put up with Henry another 
hour if it wasn’t for the children,” the 
faithful wife finds it necessary to ex- 
plain. 

The woman who continues to live 
with a husband who is unsuccessful, 
or irritable, or who falls a victim to 
the alcoholism of the age, or who too 
cordially responds to feminine 
charms, is admired by nobody—not 
even by her minister. When she is in 
the worst of her trouble, just in- 
stinctively clinging to her man 
through thick and thin, in the blind 
swelter of life and pain holding on 
to the good. she once saw, her own 
people—very likely her own par- 
ents, certainly her brothers and 
sisters, and all the intimates 
who feel the draft upon their 
sympathies—berate her and 
call her a fool for her pains. 
Yet, curiously enough, a 
loyal friend is still admired; 
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and so is a 
mother who 
refuses to 
cast off a 
wayward 
child. 

But if, on the 
contrary, a 
woman early 
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gives up the job of trying to get along 
with her husband, and he goes to the 
everlasting bow-wows in consequence, 
does she blame herself? Do her friends, 
or his, blame her? 

Far- from it. She points to his mud- 
bespattered form prostrate in the gutter 
as proof of the inevitability of her de- 
cision—of the uncontaminated loftiness 
of her ideals. 

It is the same with a man. If he is 
faithful to his wife under discouraging 
conditions, he acts as if he were ashamed 
of it. The incredible blindness and deaf- 
ness of some men to their wives’ doings 
has, I believe, this explanation back of 
it, rather than either chivalry or idiocy. 
They are just naturally faithful—they 
cannot bring themselves to be disloyal 
to this trust any more than to a money 
trust; yet they are so far from recog- 
nizing their attitude as a splendid vir- 
tue with power in it to inspire others, 
that they permit themselves to be 
utterly misjudged. rather than confess 
to fidelity. 

Indeed, their own wives sometimes 
scorn this reason fer continted main- 
tenance. They say, with a spirited toss 
of the head, “If my husband does not 
like me better than anyone else spon- 
taneously, I don’t want his affection. I 
don’t want him to be true in deed, if not 
in heart.” 

They say this, but perhaps they don’t 
quite mean it, as their outcry shows, 
when the man ventures to take them at 
their word. But the fact that they say 
it shows that they fail to appreciate 
that Fidelity is not a mere accidentally 
continuous preference. It is a conscious, 
voluntary virtue, and as such is the re- 
sult of conscious effort. A limpet-like, 
involuntary clinging to the first object 
of attachment is not Fidelity, Only the 
tempted know it—only they who could, 
if they would let themselves go, care for 
some one else—and, after all, who could 
not? 

The most devoted wife has moments 
when she compares her husband to other 
men to his disadvantage; the truest 
husbands have moments when. they 
imagine life with a young second wife, 
or feel the charm of some woman out- 
side the family. These are not wicked 
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things. They are just human. Most of 
all, they are opportunities for the 
growth of that conscious fidelity which 
alone is strong enough to hold through 
all the vicissitudes of life. 

Yet so far are we from knowing this, 
that many. persons who seem high- 
minded to themselves, act as if the 
moment the original preference ceased 
to spring rapturously in one given 
direction, they had already broken the 
marriage bond, and in order to escape 
hypocrisy—oh, purely for that superior 
reason!—they ought no longer to hold 
to it. Therefore they break their vows 
in the fine faith of having substituted 
a higher for a lower obligation. An 
unblushing, straight-away race to get 
what you want has thus come to take 
the place of the old-fashioned feeling 
that promises ought to be kept—espe- 
cially promises upon which other per- 
sons have staked their life’s happiness. 

Reformers, college professors, -leaders 
of new-fangled religions;- and- brave 
people generally,: who reftise: to be 
bound by the moral law, justify their 
strong desires.and try to make them a 
law in themselves. Such emancipated 
souls, scorning conventions, rise up and 
propose trial marriages, or drop their 
old wives and pick up- soul: affinities. 
Yet this much: tribute they-pay to vir- 
tue—they wish to have their way of 
doing recognized as the higher way. 

There is Goethe, for instance. In 
advance of his age, as is so painfully 
usual with genius, he saw the necessity 
of regularizing his irregular affections, 


and proposed marriages that were to - 


last five yearsor was it seven? Three 
times celebrated: with the same per- 
sons, these trial relationships were ulti- 
mately to attain the rank of real, in- 
dissoluble marriages. 

How about the children, under Siaie 
circumstances, one wonders? Were they 
not to arrive until after the celebration 
of the third marriage by the ‘same 
couple? Or if, as so often happens now- 
a-days, some poor souls seeking birth, 
(young as yet, and new to the ways of 
the world), should mistake their par- 
ents’ union for a genuine, old-fashioned, 
reliable marriage, and come into an un- 
ready world by mistake, what arrange- 











































WHY THEY DON’T LI 





ment would be made for their support 
and training? 

Unfortunately for this plan, children, 
like their parents, crave love, and happi- 
ness, and human devotion. Unluckily, 
too, they really need both father and 
mother, not only at the start, but all 
through their nonage. 

But. why urge considerations that 
cannot be supposed to weigh heavily 
with those who have discovered that 
children are only nuisances at the best, 
always in the way of happiness-seeking 
parents? Such persons have their own 
answer ready; nor do strenuous re- 
marks about “‘race suicide” deter 
them. The race! What has it ever 
done for them that they should put 
themselves out for it? And in a way they 
are right; for one can see at a glance 
that it has done little. ; 
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considering all the complications, do 
people marry? For the childish reason 
that they think they'll 
be happier so. All the 
time the Zeitgeist is 
laughing up his 
sleeve at them. 
What does he care 
for their happi- 
ness? No more 
than Nature 
cares to 
preserve 
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lone hand against these monstrous satir- 
ists play to the amusement of the gods. 

Why, then, do people unmarry? 
Again, they seek happiness, as bees 
seek honey, unmindful that, on their 
blundering adventures, they serve quite 
other ends. The bee who serves no end, 
you know, attains his own with cruel 
suddenness. So these. For them there is 
happiness neither in marrying nor in 
unmarrying. Both ways they miss it. 

Their disappointment is severe in 
proportion to the ardor of pursuit. For 
the children of this generation are as 
frantic in their pursuit of happiness as 
in their business pursuits. As they hurl 
headlong and regardless down the fate- 
ful ways of life, pursuing their witch- 
light, they are impatient of every re- 
straint. 

Yet they are not heroic, as are those 
who finally achieve, for they are unwill- 


ing to brave pain, or even to suffer in-_ 


convenience. Therefore they run no 
straight race, but to escape obstacles 
dodge to this side and that, drunkenly 
reeling. Falling at last in some marshy 
place they are bitten to death by 
mosquitoes—they who, if they -had. been 
patient and true, willing to serve, might 
now and then have known joy, and 
would surely have known life and some- 
thing of its somber-splendid meanings. 

‘ But no! The world is full of common- 
place persons for whom only the best 
is good enough. They feel that they are 
born to. wear the purple, for no better 
reason than that they envy those who 
wear it. They call their frantic ambition 
the pursuit of ‘perfection—they exalt, 
as did Oscar Wilde’s famous essay, dis- 
content into a virtue. 

Will they enjoy this quiet evening 
among friends? No, they aspire to a 
higher social set. Does John come home 
evenings like a dutiful husband, and 
share all he makes? They must have 
him dress at once, tired as he is, and go 
out to some card-party. Have they 
enough money for carfare? They must 
have an automobile. Can they pay the 
rent and lay by a little for a rainy day? 
They must build at once and pay.inter- 
est on mortgages instead of compound- 
ing interest on deposits. If the old house 
is not good enouzh, the old dressmaker 
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not good enough, the old horse not good 
enough, presently it appears, as these 
are transcended, that the old friends 
who were associated with them are not 
good enough, either; and next it follows, 
as the night the day, the old husband is 
not good enough either. He is only a 
source of financial supplies, an un- 
equaled bank, willing to give out end- 
lessly though receiving nothing. Some 
one else—or a number of some-ones— 
must satisfy the terrible craving for a 
nearer approach -to perfect: happiness. 

Such pursuit of perfection. is the 
crime of the age—and:-especially the 
woman’s. crime. The American Queen, 
petted and lauded all the days of her 
youth—and quite a distance into mid- 
dle age!—demands a perfect husband, a 
perfect house, perfect:children (if any), 
perfect freedom, and a perfect dress- 
maker. — 

Then she calls this insane demand— 
she, a pauper, one who gives little or 
nothing, nor thinks she ought to give, 
asking arrogantly of the Order of Things 
as They Are, that all the wealth of the 
ages shall be poured into her lap—she, 
an idler and a spendthrift asking to 
have her drafts on the Bank of the 
Universe honored without limit—she 
calls this insane demand Jdealism! 

She scorns the woman who is content 
with less, who works for the right to 
live, and bears, as patiently as may be, 
her share of the common lot. Still more 
she scorns utterly the man who in the 
hard ways of the world has learned the 
hard lesson. Sometimes a husband new 
to the game tries to show her—but he is 
seldom foolhardy enough to try it twice. 
. These idealists—and, after all, their 
folly hurts them more than it hurts any- 
one else, for they alone believe in it— 
these idealists have a favorite saying: 
“That only love sanctifies marriage.” 
(As if it had to be sanctified! That which 
serves noble ends is already sacred.) 
And because this particular saying looks 
true and yet misleads, it is worth our 
examination. 

What does love, thus invoked, mean 
to those who invoke it? It seems to be a 
peculiar emotional response, quite in- 
voluntary, ministering to private joy, 
but not entailing any sacrifices. This is 
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suffers long 
and is kind; for 
it envies; it vaunts 
itself; it-seeks its own, 
is easily provoked, thinks evil. 
It declines to bear anything; 
it believes nothing; and every 
day it fails. 

It is, in truth, a mere emo- 
tional delight in the presence 
of another person. Those oc- 
cultists who believe in the 
vibratory theory of con- 
sciousness explain it by 
saying that the persons who 
experience it are in states 
of vibration harmonious 
toeach other. A, say, is vi- 
brating as to his thought- 
life at the rate of 100 
vibrations per second. 
He meets Miss B, who 
is living along at 110. 
She scorns him, feel- 
ing him beneath her; 
presently meets C at 
120, and goes a-tiptoe 
in her effort to reach 
him; but, of course, 
DUNN AND A SCENE BETWEEN HER AND 
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she does not please him, and therefore 
she does not attain perfect ease and 
satisfaction until she meets D at 110. 
Then joy—and a marriage. Life, how- 
ever, does more for her than for D. 
He has to work hard for a living, and 
his soul-pulse steadies to 100; while she, 
well-fed, idle, with time to read and go 
to concerts, gradually rises to: 115. 
Result: She yearns after C again, but 
can’t get him, despises poor D while 
accepting his support, and goes prowl- 
’ ing in search of some one (masculine) 
tuned to exactly 115. 

Are these responsive thrills, then, so 
holy, one wonders? Is it in truth the 
highest virtue to be true to your hus- 
band so long as he delights you, and 
pleases you more than does anyone 
else? And still the highest virtue to 
leave him—or, at any rate, fail to render 
him any affectionate service—when he 
no longer gives you pleasure? Once you 
liked the little mole behind his ear— 
because now it seems a blemish, is it 
really only high-mindedness that bids 
you look away? 

Graver reasons sometimes appear. 


The man really does not come up to the” 


mark. He is not made of the stuff that 
withstands the wear of the world, but 
of a slighter texture, fair and silky in 
its youth, soon begrimed and torn as 
he travels the unpaved highway. 
“This,” says the wife, “‘is not the man 
I thought he was when I married him. 
I'll exchange him.” 

For there are some women ~ who 
will have a hat sent home on Saturday, 
wear it on Sunday, and ask return credit 
for it on Monday, without a qualm of 
shame. These are they who make no 
other excuse for their marital separa- 
tions than the fact that they couldn’t 
stand for the particular husband in- 
volved any longer. But the greater 
number of women have to have an ex- 
cuse; and that excuse is idealism! 

Of course, men are just as bad— 
worse, often! But they aren’t so smooth, 
and self-satisfied, and proud of them- 
selves. They know it’s wicked, but they 
think it’s nice; and they don’t mind 
damnation as a price—not so long as 
it’s in the future! 

Still, some of them build up fine 





theories to justify themselves. These 


are mostly professionals and reformers, : 
as I just now said—white-handed, semi- . 


feminine persons who can neither wield 
a spade nor call it by name. We have 
all seen something of their preaching 
and know something of their practice. 
One simple answer to their fine-spun 
theories about marriage being a con- 
tract which either one of the contracting 
parties is free to break at pleasure, 
settles it for me: 

I imagine a man and woman stand- 
ing up before their friends, and openly 
pledging to each other fidelity during 
good behavior, satisfactory service, and 
mutual happiness; and I ask myself if 
anywhere on the face o: the earth, even 
among savages, such a_ declaration 
would be held to constitute marriage? 
What made George Eliot’s union with 
Mr. Lewes such that all the world by 
and by called her Mrs. Lewes was 
‘because, as she expressed it, she held 
herself to all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a married woman. She did not 
offer her happiness with Mr. Lewes as 
her justification, but her work for their 
home, her care of him and his sons. 

I remember well a certain dinner- 
table discussion of the question which 
ended with the remark of the hostess: 
“There isn’t any sense in marriage. It 
is just a painful necessity.” 

And so it is. To consider it merely as a 
large plaything—a means of amusing 
ourselves—is to miss its meaning alto- 
gether. It is truly one of the most solemn 
of life’s processes—as unescapable, for 
the majority of us, as life itself, and as 
incalculable. It neither begins nor ends 
at the marriage altar; and every woman 
knows that the fairy-story ending, 
“And so they were married and lived 
happy ever after,” is utterly mislead- 
ing. No one is happy ever after. The 
noblest marriage has its tragedies, its 
despairs. The real story, so far from 
ending with marriage, begins there. 

They who have lived-that intense 
story, full of significance, know that a 
good man may be the noblest work of 
God; a good God may be the noblest 
work of man; but a good: marriage is 
the noblest work of man, woman, and 
God, all striving together. 
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EY?” 
H *Tis the battle cry of Zieg- 
| feld’s ‘‘Follies.”’ Also ’tis the 
battle cry of “The Pink Lady,” ‘‘The 
Count of Luxembourg,” “Oh! Oh! 
Delphine,”’ or whatever musical comedy 
production has the good fortune to en- 
list Julian Mitchell’s services. 

For Julian Mitchell is deaf—as deaf 
as a post—and, according to statistics, 
a post holds the deafness championship. 

But possibly you, who are not a part 
of the daily maelstrom of theatrical 
activity, have no knowledge of the iden- 
tity or importance of Julian Mitchell, 
and, therefore, discover no good reason 
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why Mr. Mitchell or his personal afflic- 
tions should engage your attention. In 
that case, here is a little tip: If ever you 
are asked who of all the men concerned 
in providing musical entertainment for 
the American public is entitled to the 
greatest share of credit for its successes, 
answer promptly, ‘Julian Mitchell.” 

~ And yet on the programs his name 
seldom appears more conspicuously than 
that of the humblest chorus girl, and 
usually in lower case type, along with 
the acknowledgments to the costumer, 
the bootmaker and the wig-man. In 
short, Julian Mitchell is only a stage 
director, but he holds the relative 











importance to a big 
musical production 
that the power house 
does to a ‘street rail- 
way system. When Mr. 
Mitchell is on the job, 
musical plays “‘go;” 
when he is not — well, 
look up the records for 
yourself, 

Klaw & Erlanger 
and F. Ziegfeld, Jr., 
the producers of 
America’s biggest mu- 
sical spectacles, con- 
sider Mitchell’s serv- 
ices so valuable that 
they have placed him 
under a long term ex- 
clusive contract, thus 
not only pre-empting 
his talents to them- 
selves, but also elim- 
inating his ability from 
competition. Those 
managements with all 
their enterprises have 
not sufficient produc- 
tions to keep 
Mitchell con- 
tinuously oc- 
cupied, 

—but 


they prefer to pay him a 
staggering salary fifty- 
two weeks in the year to 
being deprived of his 
services a single day when 
a musical production is in 
contemplation. 

For fully fifteen years 
Mr. Mitchell has stood 
pre-eminent in his calling. 
There have been innu- 
merable rivals, many of 
them competent and a 
few of them notable for 
intermittent exhibitions 
of genius, but Mr. Mitch- 
ell is the Old Master 
among his colleagues, and 
his fertile mind has not 
yet shown the first trace 
of losing its inventiveness. 
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CLAYTON 
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Dating back to the 
long string of Charles H. 
Hoyt’s successes, and in- 
cluding the entire list of 
Weber & Fields produc- 
tions at the original mu- 
sic hall, ‘The Wizard of 
Oz,” Alice Nielsen’s 
light operas, ‘‘Babes in 
Toyland,” many of Lew 
Fields’ individual enter- 
prises, the series of Zieg- 
feld entertainments and 
the later-day Klaw & 
Erlanger musical diver- 
sions, Julian Mitchell, by 
his ingenuity in trans- 
forming into stage spec- 
tacles the manuscripts— 
good and bad—of libret- 
tists, has earned fortunes 


FANNIE 
BRICE 


for his employers, and 
contributed to the 
gaiety of millions of 
play-goers. 

It is said that skill- 
ful playwrights are as 
rare as honest poli- 
ticians. Be assured by 
the writer, who has 
diligently followed the 
output of the native 
and foreign play- 
wrights for twenty 
years, that they are 
not nearly so scarce as 
competent stage di- 
rectors. Occasionally 
you find one, in which 
case, according to the 
rules of the game, it is 
permissible to chain 
him to a staple in the 
stage floor, to chloro- 
form him, to cajole 
him by flattery and 
generous gifts — any- 
thing so long as you 
hold him. The doctrine 

of “‘ All’s fair in love 
and war” is par- 
ticularly ap- 
plicable to 
capturing 
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and detaining a talented stage director. 

It is related that once, during the 
final rehearsals of a new “Follies” pro- 
duction in Atlantic City, when Mr: 
Mitchell, following an internal dis- 
turbance and a misunderstanding with 
the management, threatened to return 
to New-York -the next morning and 
leave Ziegfeld in the lurch, the latter 
hired a bell boy to enter Mitchell’s 
room in Young’s Hotel, and surrepti- 
tiously remove his blue serge c:1it, in 
order to thwart this contemplated 
mutiny. Mr. Mitchell, however, denies 
this story, asserting that it was a white 
flannel suit. 

For such artists as Anna Held, Frank 
Lalor, Frank McIntyre, Leon Errol, 
Anne Swinburne and other players who 
have appeared in Mitchelled produc- 
tions I have the utmost respect, but 
again be assured by a close observer 
that the most talented of them would be 
at sea without the assistance of a \com- 
petent director. Any author will tell you 
how much depends upon him; and a few 
actors, in bursts of veracity, will tell 
you. Also a manager will occasionally 
acknowledge it in public, although it 
will be more like the manager to claim 
everything for himself, including the 
writing of the manuscript. 

Outside of the theatrical profession 
few persons possess the slightest notion 
of the importance of the stage director. 
They think of him chiefly as the man 
who gives signals for the curtains, and 
who occasionally helps the stage hands 
by placing a ‘‘set’’ tree in position. Yet 
without competent stage direction the 
best play ever written has small chance 
of escaping the open arms of the store- 
house man. With it, a mediocre play may 
impress an audience so favorably that 
it will “get by.’”? David Belasco pos- 
sesses the knack of covering deficiencies 
in plays with ingenious stage trickery, 
and Mitchell in muscial comedy is 
equally expedient in creating something 
from nothing. 

In the course of his career Mr. Mitch- 
ell has staged one hundred plays. 
The vast majority of them have been 
successful. Considering that the average 
of successful plays is not more than one 
in every five produced, one may easily 
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suspect that Julian Mitchell’s middle 
name is Fix-it. Certainly no one will 
deny that “The Wizard of Oz” was a 
gigantic triumph. Of the twenty-four 
musical numbers delivered by the au- 
thors originally but three remained 
when the play reached New York. Mr. 
Mitchell. did not supply their substi- 
tutes, but he did note that substitutes 
were required, and when they were pro- 
vided he placed them before the public 
with trimmings that won the desired 
plaudits. As a further commentary upon 
the value of his services, the authors of 
“The Wizard of Oz” have not since its 
production, according to my recollec- 
tion, written another successful play. 
And, heaven knows, I believe the au- 
thor has his rights and his virtues. 

For weeks preceding the launching of 
a new production Julian Mitchell is on 
the verge of nervous prostration. Actual- 
ly he has nothing at stake but his pride. 
The management’ may have invested 
$50,000; the star has his reputation and 
prestige to retain or lose; and for the 
author and composer a fortune is in- 
volved. Mr. Mitchell’s salary goes on 
whatever happens, yet he _ suffers 
agonies on the night of the first perform- 
ance. 

Staging a piece is the best thing he 
does; worrying himself to the point of 
collapse is the price he pays. Work, 
work, work; think, think, think; invent, 
invent, invent—that’s his routine. And 
after all his weeks of labor upon a new 
play he sees less of the first performance 
than anyone in the theatre. To be sure, 
he is on hand. In the vernacular of his 
calling, he is “all over the place.” 

By this time he knows every line in 
the play by heart. He may not, because 
of his deafness, hear a sound uttered on 
the stage, but from the motions of the 
players’ lips and aided by his sense of 
time he follows the performance closely. 
Always at premiéres he is upon the stage. 
Then it is that he flits from one en- 
trance to another, from electrician. to 
carpenter and from wardrobe mistress 
to the “property”? man, anticipating 
light cues, arranging his chorus for the 
succeeding number—in short, personally 
superintending the delivery of the prod- 
uct of his long rehearsals. Of the measure 
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of success which a play attains at its his charges to wish him success. He will 
premiére he knows nothing except by not read telegrams from any source 
hearsay. It is his business to extract until the following day. He is sincere in 
from his charges their very best with the belief that if he should witness the 
the material in hand. In the front rows performance " 

are the manager, authors, from the @& 
executives and close friends, “front of 
making memoranda of the the 
shortcomings and noting the 
reception by the audience of 
each feature. 

There is scarcely a superstition 
sanctioned by stage observ- 
ance—and players are 
the most superstitious 
class in the world— 
which he does not 
remember on 
such occasions. 
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house,” he would, to 
use his own expression, 
“Jonah” the play. On 
first nights he never rings 
the curtain up or down. 
Such a breach of the 
traditions is so __ blas- 
phemous that the walls 
of the theatre ‘might 
crumble or the floor give 
way. 

Also Mr. Mitchell is 
positive that his punish- 
ment for wearing evening 
clothes at a premiére would 
be an inartistic perform- 
ance. He admits that he 
doesn’t know whence 
spring these ominous de- 
crees; he knows only that 
they must be obeyed. 
And to offset any chance 
failure to observe the 
rules, at initial repre- 
sentations he ‘knocks 
wood” until his 


Its supersti- 
tions treat only 
of things to be 
avoided lest mis- 
fortune descend and 
cause disaster. 
For instance, on 
opening nights Mr. 
Mitchell never con- 
gratulates a member of 
the company nor permits 
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play until the stage director has made 
it one. It may be a flawlessly constructed 
piece, and possess more than the average 
number of elements of success, but be- 
fore the director has put the author’s 
ideas into execution and added his own 
it is a neglible quantity. And by pick- 
ing the wheat from the chaff, and sug- 
gesting new wheat to replace the chaff, 
Julian Mitchell has ‘‘saved” fifty per 
cent of the plays that have passed 
through his hands. 

And yet with his vast experience he 
declares that no man can with any de- 
gree of accuracy foretell the fate of a 
play. There is no precedent, says Mr. 
Mitchell, for that sort of thing. Even 
dress rehearsals, the first complete 
representation of the play with cos- 
’ tumes, scenery, lights and en- 
cores exactly as they will be re- \ 

produced before an audience the 
following night, Mr: Mitchell 
asserts, give absolutely no indica- 
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tion of the success or failure of the pro- 
duction. 

As a case in point he cites the dress 
rehearsal of “The Wizard of Oz.” 
Mitchell’s recollection of that event 
still chills him to the bone, for it was 
the most discouraging proceeding that 
a producer ever experienced. The late 
Fred R. Hamlin had expended $29,000 
on the production, and in the midst of 
the rehearsal he proposed to sell a one- 
half interest for $5,000. 

Never was there such chaos as that 
which marked the rehearsal in the 
Grand Opera House, Chicago. Begin- 
ning at ten o’clock in the evening, the 
second of the three acts was not con- 
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cluded until five o’clock the following 
morning. So exhausting had been the 
work that members of the company 
fell asleep in corners of the stage. Mr. 
Hamlin himself walked out of the the- 
atre shortly after midnjght, declaring 
that the production was hopeless. 

The only word of encouragement 
came from Joseph Buckley, at that 
time Otis Skinner’s manager. Mr. Buck- 
ley had attended the rehearsal at 
Mr. Hamlin’s re- quest, and after 
watching the con- fusion for a few 















minutes had dropped asleep in an 
orchestra chair. He awoke shortly after 
four o’clock in the morning, and, still 
very drowsy, muttered, “It’s a hit!” 

At the conclusion of the second act, 


‘Mitchell, who was nearly out of his 


mind, dismissed the company, feeling 
that.they could not be prodded to further 
exertion. The first regular performance 
took place that night, and thus it came 
to pass that the third act of the piece 
never was tested at dress rehearsal. 
The opening performance is now the- 
atrical history. It was a success of suc- 
cesses. Two minutes after the rise of the 
curtain the audience was in an uproar, 
and the enthusiasm never flagged to the 
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end. Not one hitch marred the perform- 
ance. Ultimately the play earned for 
the producers $500,000, in which 
Mitchell shared on a percentage basis. 

_ The dress rehearsal of ‘‘ Babes in Toy- 
land” was just as chaotic, and the first 
performance was equally smooth. I have 

. seen Mitchell on numerous occasions 
leave a dress rehearsal in abject de- 
spondency, convinced that the play was 
a fizzle. That despondency usually has 
been transformed into jubilation after 
the public passed judgment. Also at 
least once or twice I have observed 
‘Mitchell jubilant in advance, when the 
outcome did not justify the exultation. 


Mr. Mitch- 
ell ap- 
proaches 











WITH PEOPLE DOING THE “TURKEY TROT” 


the first rehearsal in fear and trembling 
—almost bashfully. There was a time 
earlier in his career when he would not 
assemble a company until he had care- 


: fully jotted down memoranda of every 





ime 


chorus evolution and bit of “‘business”’ 
which the manuscript and score sug- 
gested to, him. Now, more confident, he 
plunges into rehearsals without such 
thorough preparation. 

But he does not necessarily make his 
start with the opening chorus. Still sub- 
servient to his. diffidence, he first out- 
lines a number which already has taken 
form in his mind. It may be the final 
number in the play, if that happens to 
be the one of which he has painted the 


With all his vast fund of experience, | 
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best mental picture. 
For example, at this 
writing he has just 
concluded rehearsals 
of the Franz Lehar 
music drama, 
“Eva,” and _ the 
last song to re- 
ceive his at- 
tention was 

the opening 

ensemble of 

the second 

act. 

, i ee 
dramatist 
strives 
for an ac- 
cumula- 
tion of 
incide nt, 
rousing 
speeches and 
a smashing 
climax, 



































AT REHEARSALS,| 
MITCHELL’S 
PATIENCE IS 

LIMITLESS; AT 

PERFORMANCES, 








HE IS A CZAR 











so does Mitchell puzzle his brains 
and tear his hair over the structure 
of incidental dancing and grouping. 
To revert to “The Wizard of Oz,” he 
spent three months in devising that 
wonderful field of poppies and its dé- 
nouement. 

The field of poppies was beautiful as 
a picture, and it suited the action, in 
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that its soporific exhalations put to 
sleep the hero and heroine of the play. 
But how to destroy logically the evil 
effect of the poppies and thus save the 
maiden in distress—that was the rub. 
Day after day, night after night and 
week after week Mitchell struggled with 
this problem. And then one 
evening, as he was dress- 
ing for dinner, it 
came to him like © 

a flash—bring on 

a frost and blight 

the poppies. 

The play being 

an extrava- 

ganza, it was 

easy enough to 

summon the 

North Wind, 

and, presto, 

the deed was 

done. 

Nothing in 
the world 
interests him 
during a re- 
hearsal save 
the _ rehearsal 
itself. He knows 
what he wants 
and he always 
gets it—by pa- 
tience and gentle 
suasion if possible; 
by profanity only in 
extreme cases. 
Blasphemy per se he 
opposes; as first aid to 
art he deems it useful. 
In his defence it may be 
said that his outbursts 
of profanity are in- 
frequent, staccato and 
effective. 

He has his own peculiar way of main- 
taining stage discipline, and in consider- 
ing Mr. Mitchell’s talents one should 
remember that he deals with the 
haughtiest, most affluent, most inde- 
pendent chorus girls on the stage—tfe 
Ziegfeld brand. 

Despite little exchanges of repartee 
with the flippant young women not 
strictly germane to the business at hand, 
the Little Father of the Chorus Girl 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


HE DOESN’T LOOK AT ALL LIKE 
A THEATRICAL MAN 
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never loses the respect of his charges. 

And doubtless the most unruly of them 

feel a genuine and honest fondness for 

him. There is scarcely a girl in one of 

the big companies under his direction 

who does not greet him with an em- 

brace or a playful salute when he enters 

the stage door, but, once 

the curtain is rung up, 

there is none who 

~.-» dares take a triv- 
~~, ial liberty. 

bs He does not 

hesitate to 

+ impose fines 

* upon his 

\ darlings. 

Had all of 

them been 

paid, the 

sum _ total 

would be 

sufficient to 

endow the 

Actors’ Fund 

forever. Be- 

tween Our- 

selves, his 

fines never 

He in- 

variably weak- 

ens, and re- 

scinds the order 

* before the arrival 

of salary day. 

But the sting of the 

reprimand usually 

accomplishes his pur- 
pose. 

He still laughs over 
his futile efforts to dis- 
miss one Marie Baxter 
from the Ziegfeld ranks. 
Miss Baxter—a_ wil- 
lowy blonde—is almost 
regal in her arrogance. It was she who, 
when summoned to a rehearsal at ten 
o’clock the following morning, defiantly 
retorted that she “wouldn’t get up in 
the middle of the night to please any 
manager.” 

During rehearsals of the current 
“Follies” production Mitchell dis- 
missed her a dozen times. On each oc- 
casion the haughty young woman put 
on her coat and hat and left the theatre 











breach of discipline. 


with a flourish, only to return at the 
next session and take her place in line, 
exactly as if she were the stage director’s 
favorite. She is still a member of the 
organization, for Mitchell understands 
from long experience that beauty of her 
sort is likely to be accompanied by tem- 
perament. Nevertheless, during the 
performances there seldom is a flagrant 
At rehearsals 
Mitchell’s patience is almost limitless; 
during performances he is a czar. 

Once at a rehearsal of “Over the 
River” a chorus girl whom he had re- 
buked frequently for awkwardness and 
forgetfulness, tore her hat from her 
head and threw it in his face. Then she 
flounced from the theatre. She returned 
the next morning repentant, and asked 
permission to apologize to Mitchell. 

“Don’t stop to apologize,’ was his 
reply. “Take your place, and go to 
work.” 

Back in the days of ‘‘The Singing 
Girl” a stupid actor whom Mitchell had 
reprimanded hurled a chair at him. 
Alice Nielsen, the star, saw the act, and, 
rushing over to the actor, struck him in 
the face. Mitchell, however, did not dis- 
charge the man. He did wait for his as- 
sailant outside the theatre and thrashed 
him, and from that time forth he was 
respected by the company as a dis- 
ciplinarian with a punch. 

Not only is Julian Mitchell deaf, but 
he can’t distinguish one note from 
another on paper. Nevertheless, before 
he begins the actual staging of a number 
he is saturated with its rhythm. 

First he commits to memory the 
lyrics, and attunes them mentally to a 
metrical swing. Next he stands beside 
the piano, at which the musical director 
pounds out the melody again and again 
until the tones leave an impression on 
his ear drums. Then, he is ready to be- 


n. 

The song, ‘‘Every Little Movement 
Has a Meaning All Its Own,” should 
have been dedicated to Mitchell. His 
dancing girls are usually a whirlwind of 
motion, but their motions invariably 
bear some relation to the lyrics. Para- 
doxically enough, he is not an expert 
dancer himself. In fact, he never tried 
to dance a step until he joined the Weber 
& Fields organization as its director. 


Mr.. Mitchell is a slight, dapper, — 
nervous man. He walks rapidly whether — 
on the stage or street, constantly giving . 
one the impression that he is engaged in 
a mission of life and death. As to his 
personal pulchritude, this story may be 
accepted for what it is worth: 

Charles Dillingham, one of Broad- 
way’s inveterate wags, was asked to 
decide on a wager, who was the homelier © 
man — George Marion or Henry Blos- 
som. After deep thought, Mr. Dilling- 
ham is reported to have replied, “‘ Julian 
Mitchell wins.” 

It is often said of Mr. Mitchell by his 
less prosperous associates that he is a 
“tight wad.” If “tight wad” means a 
man who loves the artistic, who owns 
two motor cars and a motor boat, who 
has made it a rule to save a reasonably 
fair share of his income, and who lives 
in one of the show places in Dong 
Branch’s millionaire colony, then Julian 
Mitchell is an incorrigible ‘tight wad.” 

It is quite true that he does not pur- 
chase champagne indiscriminately, and 
no doubt he prefers paying his bills to 
winning a reputation as a ‘‘ good fellow,” 
but I have known him on many occa- 
sions to entertain lavishly, and to act. 
as if generosity did not cause him pain. 

About two years ago Mr. Mitchell 
was taken seriously ill, and languished 
in a room at the Lambs Club for a 
month. Many were the stories that went 
the rounds, at that time, of his thrift. 
One of them recited that his chief 
anxiety was lest he should die before the: 
next salary day arrived. Another was 
that, when asked if he had any last 
word to leave in the event of his demise, 
he whispéred, ‘‘Get a discount from the 
undertaker.” 

It happened that I was present when 
Mr. Mitchell, then convalescing, was 
first told of these stories. He laughed so 
heartily that his physician was fearful of 
a relapse induced by the exertion. 

As a matter of fact, Julian Mitchell is 
a rich man. The origin of his sinking 
fund antedates the period of his large 
salary. The accumulation was vastly 
augmented during the partnership of 
Hamlin, Mitchell and Fields, whose 
“Babes in Toyland” brought him a 
steady and substantial revenue. 

His investments are largely in real 
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estate. At West End, in the Long 
Branch section of the Jersey Coast, he 
owns fourteen acres of beautiful lawns 
and shade trees. On the estate are two 
houses — one a magnificent villa, the 
other a gem of an artistic cottage. Mr. 
Mitchell occupies the larger house, ex- 
cept wher a spirit of thrift moves him to 
lease it at an exorbitant rental. A 
chicken run, stables, a garage and tennis 
court help him to pursue the ideal exis- 
tence of the country gentleman. 

In manner Mr. Mitchell is mild al- 
most to the point of meekness. His is a 
kindly, refined nature, his bearing, that 
of the gentleman. In social intercourse 
he is sadly handicaped by his deafness, 
and in conversation he continuously 
hoods one ear with his hand. His sense of 
humor is colossal, although when wor- 
ried over professional matters his face 
is as lugubrious as a*tombstone. 

In his own opinion, one of the best 
numbers ever produced by him is the 
finale of the first act of this season’s 
“Follies.” The scene is Herald Square, 
peopled by every Broadway type, and, 
as the stage gradually fills up, each new- 
comer enters with some form of a 
Turkey Trot step, and each continues 
in this movement until the stage is a 
mass of madly prancing, gliding revelers, 
all subscribing to the prevailing craze. 
Even a hospital corps Turkey-Trots on 
when they come to relieve an injured 
pedestrian, and they Turkey-Trot off 
as they carry the victim to the ambu- 
lance. Also the ambulance horse Turkey- 
Trots, and so does a piano-mover as he 
struggles with the heavy burden upon 
his back. Personally I agree with Mitch- 
ell that it is the very acme of his 
achievements. Nightly it stirs the 
audience to uproarious laughter and 
applause. 

And yet, when the original number 
was brought to him, it was no more 
significant than most of the recent rag- 
time songs. It was called ‘‘The Broad- 
way Glide,” and was almost worthless 
as to lyrics and story. The melody, 
however, was good of its kind, and Mitch- 
ell cudgeled his brains until he had 
conceived a way to use it effectively. 

He is especially proud also of the 
“Girl on the Saskatchewan” number in 
“The Pink Lady.” Neither the lyric 
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writer nor the composer had foreseen 
the possibilities in the song when it was 
delivered. You may remember that it 
tells the story of a young man’s undying 
love for a girl in far-off Canada. After 
Mitchell: had studied the lyric awhile, 
he decided that he would actually show 
that girl, and he did so in an encore, by 
darkening the stage and bringing her 
out, appropriately costumed, as a sort 
of spirit. The song became one of the 
hits of the season. 

Also Mitchell does not hesitate to 
condemn his own work, or to attempt to 
improve it. On many occasions he has 
without any request from the owner of 
the production made revisions of fa- 
vorite numbers. 

After Mitchell had witnessed the first 
performance of “Oh! Oh! Delphine” 
in Philadelphia, he decided that at 
least one of his numbers required various 
changes. Another production then re- 
hearsing in New York demanded his 
attention at the moment, and he went 
away, planning to return at the end of 
the week. On Friday of the week he 
went back to Philadelphia, and imme- 
diately assembled the chorus. 

There was an English assistant stage 
manager connected with the company. 
He watched Mitchell as the latter 
eliminated his original ‘‘business,’”’ and 
substituted new movements. After a 
while, inspired by sympathy, he called 
Mitchell aside, and said: ‘‘It’s too bad, 
old chap. The management should have 
left your work alone. It was much better 
as it was.” 

Since a youngster Mitchell has been 
identified with the stage. At the age of 
twelve he was call-boy at Niblo’s Gar- 
den. He is a New York product, born 
in Thompson street of Scotch and 
English parents more years ago than he 
cares to mention. His father owned a 
book-bindery, and Julian was one of 
three brothers to be sent to public 
school and to Manhattan College. 

There is theatrical blood in his family, 
however, for two of his aunts, Maggie 
Mitchell and Mrs. John W. Albaugh, 
were celebrated actresses in their time. 
His early association with the late 
Charles H. Hoyt, a genius of the drama 
whose real worth is not fully appreciated 
by this generation, gave Mitchell a 




































knowledge of the stage which he stored 
up and is still using. 

He remained with Hoyt for many 
years, at first as a character actor and 
afterwards as stage director. Through- 
out the long series of Hoyt successes 
Mitchell was by his side, and, as he 
watched that expert in farce develop 
success out of failure season after sea- 
son, he accumulated a fund of tricks and 
expedients which are ever a source of 
supply. 

“Hoyt,” he declares, “was beyond 
doubt the greatest writer of farce that 
ever lived. 

* And yet all of his plays were virtual- 
ly failures on the first night. The only 
exception was ‘A Texas Steer.’ His best 
known work, ‘A Trip to Chinatown,’ 
was a failure for weeks. But Hoyt was 
incessantly working on his plays until 
they were whipped into shape. He had 
a habit of walking up and down one of 
the outside aisles during a performance, 
and watching the audience. When the 
audience laughed, he laughed with it. 

“As a result of these observations he 
made notes. They were written on any 
stray scraps of paper which might be 
handy — usually on the backs of en- 
velopes and on the margins of letters. 
These letters might be of the most con- 
fidential nature in a business or senti- 
mental way, but they were always 
turned over to me together with the 
annotations of proposed changes.” 

It is only.fair to remark that personal- 
ly Mitchell is opposed to the undraped 
musical comedy of to-day. He thinks 
that the limit of scantiness in attire has 
been exceeded. 

“T blush now,” he declares, “every 
time that I gaze upon the girl in the lace 
Harlequin costume in the present Fol- 
lies. I feel that I shouldn’t be on the 
stage with her unchaperoned.” 

He hasn’t a very high regard for the 
average chorus man. He looks upon him 
as a necessary evil. An incident that 
happened during a rehearsal of ‘‘Eva”’ 
may tend to explain this opinion. 

One of the scenes shows a party of 
wealthy young chaps attending a sup- 
per at the home of a friend. Pending the 
arrival of the late-comers, they lounge 
about in the reception room. Mitchell 





experienced considerable difficulty in 
teaching the guests, acted by chorus 
men, to appear at ease in this scene. 

“You must act like gentlemen,” he 
cautioned. ‘‘ You are rich young fellows 
used to good society. Be at ease; be re- 
fined. Remember you are in another 
man’s house. Try and do the little 
things that you would do in such a 
case.” 

In the chorus was a man who looked 
as if he might have been a butcher or the _ 
driver of a brewery wagon. He sat 
among a group at a table. At a given 
cue the host’s servant passed through 
the room, carrying a tray, and the for- 
mer butcher, remembering Mitchell’s 
instructions, held up two fingers, and 
hoarsely whispered, ‘‘Two!” 

Mitchell’s wife, Bessie Clayton, is lit- 
tle less celebrated than her husband. 
She was a mere slip of a girl in one of the 
Hoyt companies when Mitchell first 
met her. Little by little she developed 
into a wonderful dancer, and to-day she 
stands pre-eminent in America. During 
the long period that Mitchell was stage . 
producer at Weber & Fields’ Music 
Hall, Miss Clayton was a feature, and 
she was invariably relied upon to bring 
down the first act curtain amid enthusi- 
astic “‘Bravos” by her marvelous toe- 
dancing. She is now one of the “all- 
stars” at Weber & Fields’ new home. 

The Mitchells have one child—a 
daughter, named Priscilla, of whom Mr. 
Mitchell is tremendously fond. 

There is absolutely nothing in Mr. 
Mitchell’s manner off the stage to 
suggest the theatre. He is of studious 
bent, reads only worthy books — Dick- 
ens and Thackeray are his favorite 
authors — and speaks flawless English. 
That he is proud of his achievements 
there can be no doubt after discussin 
them with him. 

As mentioned at the outset, his 
“Hey!” is the watchword of success 
with many of the pretentious musical 
comedies of recent years. If you happen 
to be passing the open stage door of a 
New York theatre any day and hear 
that slogan shouted in deep guttural 
tones, you may understand that Julian 
Mitchell is at work, and probably on one 
of the hits of the season. 
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THE STORY OF THE MOST FAMOUS CHORUS GIRL 
OF HER DAY, AS THEY TELL IT AT ‘‘SAMMY’S”’ 











NE of the earliest pictures out 
O of the album of the stage 
career of Angelina is signifi- 
cant, It shows her at the age of fifteen, 
a pretty, wayward little elf, and she is 
sitting a-top of a car of coal at the rail- 
way depot of a one-night-stand, roguish- 
ly “pegging” lumps down at the come- 
dian, who, to the delight of the entire 
company, is dodging every which way. 
Thus, her first season, she showed un- 
mistakably her passion for “fun.” 
Another picture from the same album 
shows Angelina at the end of a Thou- 
sand-and-One Bohemian Nights, just 
a few seasons later. Her wild desire for 
“fun” has taken her to extremes, and 
its toxic sting has laid her low. The 
picture shows her secluded in a hospital, 
where she hovered for weeks between 
the trained nurses and the angels. Under 
the picture is written: The Most Fa- 
mous Chorus Girl in The West. 
_ But the pictures which bring this al- 
bum up to date show that Time satisfied 
itself with this vengeance upon poor 
Angelina, and thereafter dealt with the 
girl much more happily. One picture in 
particular shows a panorama of triumph 
which is in splendid contrast to the little 
white hospital bed. It shows a single girl 
before the footlights, shyly, smilingly 
drawing back against the curtain and 
watching the tumult of applause rush- 
ing in from the enthusiastic men and 
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women in the audience. For after the 
hospital ordeal Angelina came forth a 
practical woman. Ambition took the 
place of “fun,” and a grim apprentice- 
ship in the byways of vaudeville took 
the place of the luxurious Bohemian 
Nights. And, in consequence, success 
took the place of invalidism. 

These pictures, which show the stages 
in Angelina’s rise to “added attraction” 
in vaudeville at $450 a week, have be- 
come a comfort and a saving inspiration 
to many and many a girl of the stage 
who, having sown her own wild poppies, 
has read their warning and been induced 
to catch herself just in time to make a 
bid for the bay. 

But to look at these pictures more 
closely : 

In the first place, Angelina left gram- 
mar school with just enough penmanship 
and spelling to enable her to write and 
answer the innumerable love letters of 
her later career, 

In the second place, she went on the 
stage at a childish, innocent fifteen, with 
no other ambition than to enjoy herself. 
And on the stage that is entirely too 
easy a thing to do—but one does not 
know it at fifteen. 

And in the third place, she was beau- 
tiful. So, on she blithely went—but it 
hardly seems fair for Fate to do those 
things. 

Angelina’s first year on the road was 
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the usual Wonderland of the beginner. 
The soul-satisfying “travel” to many 
towns and places; the revealing of rail- 
way mysteries—berths, tickets, time- 
tables; the carte blanche at numberless 
dining-rooms ; the “exclusiveness” with 
which the show people retaliate upon a 
supercilious outside world; the foot- 
lights, and the music—all these things 
made Angelina’s first year the most vivid 
remembrance of her life. 

Aside from that, this first year was 
fortunately uneventful, save in so far as 
it brought to light Angelina’s born pen- 
chant for dancing. The stage manager 
had to marvel at the ease with which 
she mastered the “routine” of the 
various numbers in the musical comedy 
the troupe presented. The older heads 
in the company recognized in her the 
possibilities of a Future-Great, if—oh, 
“if” so many things. 

Near the close of the season the com- 
pany gave a few performances in the 
city, and the attention attracted: to 
Angelina’s fresh beauty and exquisite 
dancing won her a “city” engagement 
for the season ahead, and she subse- 
quently appeared in the metropolitan 
opening of The-Time-Place-and-Girl. 

A music publisher had been the first 
to notice her and recommend her to 
the manager, who submitted with de- 
light to the misnomer of the Little- 
Napoleon-of-Musical-Comedy. And ever 
after that memorable opening night 
the publisher kept saying: 

“You had a right to believe me in 
the first place. For I knew that kid was 
the goods.” 

The sensation Angelina made, for 
surely that term can be used for the 
almost universal comment bestowed up- 
on this little mere member of a chorus, 
marked the opening of an entirely new 
chapter in Angelina’s life. At first her 
performance seemed to insure her future 
eminence in this profession. Destiny 
seemed to be sitting out in front with 
a pencil and paper. But alas! that little 
wastrel, Cupid, likewise sandwiched 
himself in; kidnaped her from Des- 
tiny; and from then on little Angelina 
was always to be found, “playing in 
his yard.” For she had gone on the 
stage only to enjoy herself. 


WILD POPPIES AND BAY 






A matinée idol fell madly in love 

with her. Burridge, an old millionaire, 
let her use his limousine and bought 
her anything she asked for. University 
students fought for months for the 
chance to give her a dinner-party. 
Cupid and Angelina seemed to get 
along beautifully. 
' The Stage ceased to be in Angelina’s 
mind a stepping stone to higher things,- 
but merely a platform whereon she 
could display a new captivation to 
admirers, Any thoughts of artistic ad- 
vancement were lost in her intoxicated 
delight over the dear-old-world-after-all, 
To think!—that she, a tiny little girl, 
scarce free of the memories of child- 
hood spankings, could so easily tumble 
one big man after another over. To 
think that they held her in such awe! 
To think that they did not pick her 
up by the nape of the neck and box 
her ears, as at heart she often felt she 
deserved for the way she tyrannized 
over them. What supernatural visita- 
tion had endowed her with. all this 
magic in The Lion’s Cage? Never a man 
complained, “You are not playing fair 
with me—you make me suffer,” but 
what she rushed home and almost 
screamed with laughter. It was as ridic- 
ulous as though her father had come 
to her and begged her not to spank 
him. 

Of them all, only the matinée idol 
could “handle” her. He never let her 
lift up the thick damask of his conceited 
self-glorification and see what was be- 
neath. He held her in strict obedience 
—it being but her first season or so, 
and she but a little past sixteen—but 
in due time they fell out, and dropped 
each other, and Angelina was broken- 
hearted for ten whole days and the 
forenoon of the eleventh, but that night 
at a dinner-party recovered enough to 
form a tremendous “crush” on a young 
fellow just home from an Eastern uni- 
versity. 

By this time Angelina’s fame had 
come into honor in her own country. 
Each suitor became a herald of her 
charms; his friends’ repeated him. Her 
circle widened as its members multi- 
plied, and the Town became as well 
posted on the string of her fomances. 
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as it once had been on the winning races 
of some favorite in the days of the 
Derby-winners. 

But by this time the incubus of a 
certain laziness had fastened itself 
more and more upon Angelina. Then, 
too, her irregular hours of sleep and 
her luxurious diet unfitted her for the 
hard drive of dancing. A dressing room 
became a cell to her; a quick-change, 
a torture; a rehearsal, a horrible in- 
justice; while she came into the insane 
notion that somehow or other she had 
automatically outgrown the bourgeoisie 
of the Chorus. One afternoon, over a 
tube of amber liqueur, topped with a 
whipped-cream float, she accepted the 
advice of some admirers and resigned, 
ended her “season” in January. 

No longer she appeared upon the 
stage as a ravishing peri swirling across 
a new ground-cloth with an enraptured 
conductor driving his orchestra to its 
uttermost rhythm, but as a coiffured, 
gowned, lorgnetted flower o’ the boxes. 
It was against this background of 
millionaires, foot-light fame and naive 
hauteur that she was spot-lighted with 
the name of The Most Famous Chorus 
Girl in The West. 

She was going on nineteen. 

The subsequent eight or nine months 
were a continuous carnival: parties 
after parties, motor trips here and 
yacht trips there—though not so many 
suitors as once had been. The down 
had been rubbed off the peach. She 
ignored the circumstance, however ; the 
first of several omens. 

An even more sinister omen was in 
her health. As she drifted into the last 
cycle of The Thousand-and-One Bo- 
hemian Nights the heightened fever of 
her living more and more had to be 
paid for in spells of strange lassitude. 
Yet she, and the others, were deceived 
by the staying power of her youth. Her 
face did not lose a single tone of its 
pink and ivory. Her eyes would not 
dim. But somehow the naiveté of the 
little elf on the pile of coal was gone. 
In its place was the tired sophistication 
of an older girl, a girl grown just a 
trifle larger about the shoulders and 
hips, who folled in café booths, her 
hair sometimes nicer than others, her 
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head supported heavily in her palm, the — 
while she listlessly strewed strange 
initials across the tablecloth with the 
burnt match end used on her last sur- 
reptitious cigarette. 

The Little Napoleon offered her an 
engagement. 

“I wont go in the chorus,” she 
yawned. 

The Little Nap’ got some one else. 

No one saw her for four weeks after 
that. 

“Where have you been?” they asked 
at “Sammy’s” when she_ returned, 
brighter and much fresher than when 
she had left. 

“Over in Michigan. Had a sort of 
breakdown. Feel fine now, though.” 

She really fancied “breakdown.” It 
had the smack of smartness. It was a 
unique affectation, a new jewel, worn 
and soon forgotten. 

So another omen came and went, 
unheeded. 

Because her little ship had held so 
fast and steady upon this summer sea, 
Angelina forgot she had no anchorage 
against the Equinoctials. And they came 
early that September. Quarrels and 
slights had decimated her admirers. 
She was at outs with an elder one, old 
Burridge, and his largess—continued 
loyally despite her harsh treatment of 
him—was withdrawn. She found her- 
self penniless save for some jewels. 
And that particular Misfortune—which 
reveals one rudderless amid sharp reefs 
where it seemed only safe blue depths 
had been—gripped this - hoodwinked 
child with a fear she never had known 
there was. 

Luckily she had the pride of her past 
stage work to bolster up her courage. 

“Why should I worry? I can always 
dance, or sing. An ‘Angelina’ need have 
no fear about getting along, at least.” 

So, rather deriding Misfortune, she 
made the rounds of the publishers and 
picked up some songs, sought out a 
vaudeville agent, and rather conde- 
scendingly agreed to a three-days’ trial 
at a little “hide-away” in the Polish 
quarter. Even Genee might not have 
gone with such mudheads, and the 
voice of Tetrazzini might have failed 


had she tried coloratura instead of 
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as a favor to each girl; six of them, 
there were, six of the best looking girls _ 


some staple, ending with the inevitable 
“__Ever-lovin’ Moon-shine Ra-aa-ag.” 
And Angelina found out then and there 
how far short she was of Mesdames 
Genee and Tetrazzini. She “died.” 
They let her return the second night, 
but the third she was wise enough to 
stay off of her own accord. 

This excursion had been too much 
in the nature of purely makeshift to 
induce Angelina to stay and fight out 
her failure. Moreover, the test this 
would have been of the stuff that was 
in her was postponed by another offer, 
this time in the chorus of a new show, 
in the theatre which had been the scene 
of her first—and only—triumphs. Yet 
perhaps the incident was the desired 
test after all, for Angelina accepted the 
offer, returned to the chorus. 

It was a dismal walk, that first one, 
back up the alley to the Stage Door. 
Out of it she once had gone, for the 
last time, as she had firmly believed. 
And now she was creeping back, she, 
who once had been the coiffured, 
gowned and lorgnetted flower o’ the 
boxes. She quailed, as she never had, 
before the teamsters, waiters and roust- 
abouts through whom she had to pass. 
The blue of the arc lights seemed that 
of an Arctic cold, and the shadows they 
. painted of her on the cobblestones 
seemed ° grotesque cartoons whereby 
they were making their fun of her. 

Driven into a corner, Angelina sur- 
vived this bitter autumn by means of 
the congeniality of “Sammy’s,” where 
there is as much hearthstone and -wel- 
come for the girl of the chorus as is 
anywhere to be found. But Angelina, 
nearing now the tapering end of The 
Thousand-and-One-Nights, went to 
extremes—in wildness, in recklessness. 
The burden of fatigue and despair 
seemed lighter thus, though even heavier 
afterward. Yet up to the very last the 
pink and ivory of her exquisite face 
never weakened or failed her, and she 
was borne on to her breaking as 
beautiful as a flower which lingers be- 
fore the frost. 

There is no need to tell of the break, 
simply that it came. It followed a 
wine-supper, a brilliant, extravagant 
rout. A silk gown, so it was said, went 
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working that month on the local stages 
—and six men, all of whom had won 
Master’s certificates in the science of 
Quantitative Expenditure. It ended up 
with a hair-raising dash by motor 
through the surrounding counties in the 
early hours of a dangerously frosty 
morning. Angelina, in her customary 
recklessness, rode bare of head and 
throat.So the break came. She was 
soon to be twenty. 

As has been said, for weeks Angelina 
hovered between the trained nurses and 
the angels. Her release from the hos- 
pital came the third month; her complete 
convalescence, the sixth. But she had 
had the best in medical attention that 
money could get her. Old Burridge had 
“come through.” Let it be remembered 
of him against his passing. 

But Angelina had been broken, only 
to be made anew. In her long periods 
of coma it seemed the voice of heaven 
must have somehow called to her out 
of the cloud, must have given her the 
commandments and the immutable 
tablets of stone. When the girls who 
had been out of town called and saw 
her for the first time, they wondered 
if they knew her. The pretty oval of 
the face of her who had been the Child 
had been grasped by an inexorable 
hand, and the marks of its steel fingers 
were visible in an indenture of the 
cheekbones which squared the face and 
made it Womanhood; in a chiseling of 
the jaw; in a tightening of the lips. 
And the eerie light which formerly had 
glittered in the eyes had been changed, 
under the new wistfulness of the 
brows, had been chastened and made 
gentle. 

Once around and about again, Ange- 
lina quietly disposed of her jewels and 
with the receipts of the usurers tucked 
into her glove and the funds she had 
realized wedged into the side pocket 
inside her handbag, she invited Old 
Burridge to dinner. 

All his life he had been doing things 
for other people: a generous, gruff old 
sort he was. Nobody had ever seen fit 
to regard him as anything but the 
giver; he never, it seemed, had been a 


— 
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recipient. What then was his feeling 
when the grateful Angelina led him to 
a cozy, candle-lit table with roses. A bud 
was laid aside for his buttonhole. At 
one side of his plate reposed a plush 
box. In it he found~a rich seal ring, 
engraved simply within, “From An- 
gelina.” Under his plate was a small 
envelope. It contained a check for a 
small amount, and a promissory note 
whose sum, added to the amount of the 
check, equalled his expense for her 
three months at the hospital. They, too, 
were “from Angelina.” 

Loudly did he protest, but she 
silenced him with the dignity and ear- 
nestness with which she said: “I want it 
to be this way. I’ve—changed.” 

And after dinner she told him good- 


“I’m going away; maybe you'll see 
me again; maybe not. You will, though, 
if I do as well as I hope to.” 

But for a long time—a heartbreak- 
ingly long time—Angelina did not do 
as well as she hoped to. She began 
where she had once left off, in the de- 
termination to succeed in vaudeville. 
Having influential acqaintances she 
suffered the misfortune of starting too 
high. One night she was worked in as 
an “Extra” at a neighborhood theatre 
in Logan Square, and failed lamentably. 

But this time there was no childish 
petulance. She was philosophical, and 
studied the cause of her failure. Stand- 
ing in the wings she had watched a 
troupe of Jap tumblers, and, she saw 
the Old Woman—the mother of all the 
others—stagger off panting, perspiring 
but grinning. And she knew she herself 
had not worked like that, had not taken 
it seriously like that. But that was the 
pace she must follow. 

Standing in the wings she had 
watched a comedian who made a 
specialty of “patter ;” saw that he never 
took his eye off his audience, never once 
“Jet them up.” She watched him quicken 
his “stuff” as the laughs died down, 
watched him veer and trim.as she had 
seen yachtsmen in her affluent days 
handle their sails to suit the wind. She 
saw his method was essentially scientif- 
ic; essentially psychology, going under 
some other name. She was taken aback 
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at the months and months she would 
have to go through before she learned 
to “read” the public, learned to face 
them in this marvelous quick-witted 
poise. 

Standing in the wings she watched a 
gifted young mimic “stop the show” 
with deft little characterizations of 
children, which came to a climax in a 
really remarkable imitation of a crying 
baby. And at the humanness of it‘as well 
as the artistry, the audience of mothers 
and fathers, and sons and daughters of 
mothers and fathers, rose to her as one 
body. The girl had reached their hearts. 
And Angelina, watching, saw that with 
all her girlish make-up she was probably 
thirty-five. Her heart sank. “Does it 
take that long?” 

So, standing in the wings, Angelina 
learned how little she had to offer in a 
business which, more than any other, 
was based upon the exploitation of per- 
sonality and skill. 

With none to teach her but herself, 
however, the building up was harrowing 
work, She suffered one failure after an- 
other. Performers, learning of her for- 
mer celebrity, flattered their own vanity 
by dwelling upon her inaptness. The 
men were not so bad, but oh, the women! 
She “tried out” here and “tried out” 
there, served gratis at obscure’ shows, 
was offered every indignity to which 
she could respond in pain. And at the 
end, just as she had finally mastered an 
audience, she was forced out of Chi- 
cago. Her failures had made her a joke, 
and no agent would bother about giving 
her more trials. Burying her pride, she 
“went on” at a café in Milwaukee, saved 
enough to tide her over, and fled to . 
California. 

And all this had come at such a price, 
such a pitiful price. It had kept the 
pink and ivory from returning to her 
cheeks. It had kept her down to a mere 
one pound over a hundred. In midnight 
hours it had daunted her with raven- 
winged Night-Thoughts which tempted 
her as she had never been tempted in 
her life. 

But California was kind to her. There 
she found only sunshine. There none 
knew her ; and no landmarks.of previous 
failures confronted her. There the pau- 

















city of talent made the eager Califor- 
nians all‘'the more hungry for select en- 
tertainment, all the more generous and 
charitable. She got in on the Pantages 
circuit, froze in Portland and broiled in 
Bakersfield, and worked more weeks 
than she had been able to work days 
back East. And at last she was a suc- 
cess; not a great success, but a bread- 
winner, And all the time she was forg- 
ing ahead, because she had learned how 
“to learn.” 

Intrenched in what she had proved 
was “sure-fire stuff,” and fairly spark- 
ing and sparkling with new ideas, she 
returned to the East, and Chicago. On 
the strength of what she had done she 
secured another trial at the neighbor- 
hood house in Logan Square where she 
had once fallen so flat. She thrilled her 
audience into a rousing applause, and 
so laid forever the dreadsome ghost of 
that earlier failure. 

She worked on shoestring circuits 
throughout the middle Western ter- 
ritory; endured dreadful places; suf- 
fered hardships; and all with the smile 
of one who knew she was nearing a 
goal. Hitherto sealed doors began to 
open to her. Work began to seek her 
where she once had had to seek work. 

One never-to-be-forgotten Monday 
she was walking down Clark Street to 
sign up for twenty-eight weeks with 
S. & C. She passed the alley leading to 
the stage door of the LaSalle. She saw 
a new generation of girls plodding into 
rehearsals. She read their faces, and 
her heart melted at the symptoms of 
Wild Poppies which she read there. She 
followed them with her eyes, a grad- 
uate upon sophomores, 

A man, blowing like a Marathon run- 
ner, his face perspiring from his long 
chase, halted beside her. 

“Angelina! Waytil’ I gemybreath—” 

It wa. George Meyer; a few years 
before a boy selling candy at the La- 
Salle, and now a prosperous vaudeville 
agent. 

“I been chasin’ you three blocks; my, 
ydo walk so fast. Say, Billee Bayne, 
the prima donna, has walked out on ’em 
over at the Royal at rehearsal. Says 
she wont work second or third in any 
town like Chi where she’s known so 
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well. Wants ‘J’ or ‘K;’ the nerve of her! 
And they can’t get anybody they'll take 
a chance on. They just telephoned me, 
and I saw you passin’ the windah. An’ 
I remembered hearin’ about you out on 
the Pantages-time. A fellah that seen 
you said a lot of your stuff went over 
their heads. An’ I says to myself: May- 
be she'll go big in a house like the 


- Royal. Now I can get you in there, 


if you’re good enough. Just for old 
times sake, I’ll do it. For you always 
spoke to me when I was sellin’ candy 
in the old days, when all the rest of 
them was snubbin’ me for a fresh kid. 
And now if you say you’re good enough 
I'll get you in this afternoon.” 

Angelina’s heart leapt into her eyes. 

With all their sparkle and gleam he 
was practical. “Now if you’re rotten, 
say so, because you’ll queer me for fair 
if you fall down. Play square.” 

“George, if I’d fall down it would 
‘queer’ me lots worse than you. You 
know that yourself. I’ll take the chance 
if you will. For I’ve served my time— 
oh George, you have no idea how I’ve 
served my time.” 

He looked at her studiedly, slipped 
his arm through hers, and disappeared 
with her diagonally across the corner at 
Madison. 

The moving-pictures were flickering 
upon the curtain at two o’clock in the 
Royal, while a thin line of new- 
comers augmented the sprinkling of 
early arrivals already in their chairs. 


Throughout act “B” the people came ; 


in. And it was a fairly goodly as- 
semblage which glanced at the pro- 
gram when the electric bulletin flashed 
“C,” an interest much quickened when 
a stage attaché stepped out from the 
wings and hung over the bulletin a 
newly printed placard, indicating an 
eleventh hour change in the bill, on 
which was: “Angelina.” 

The change put the audience on the 
alert; and the girl standing in a gray 
faint of terror in the entrance, lower 
right, had scored her first point. 

The regular conductor climbed up to 
his desk, relieving his alternate, chinned 
his violin, glanced at his men, leaned 
back and then pressed forward, slashing 
his bow instantly across his strings. 
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And Angelina, trembling now, heard her 
cue. 

Out upon the narrow fringe of the 
stage beneath the proscenium arch 
walked a girl who had attention from 
the outset. It was attention to her severe 
but trigly tailored suit of blue; to her 
street-hat, which sat upon her graceful 
head with unmistakable “style;” and 
more particularly was it attention to the 
fact that she wore a tight white veil 
which completely concealed her fea- 
tures. In her hand she swung a modest 
handbag, and under the other arm was 
nonchalantly slung an umbrella, gloved 
in an unwrinkled case. 

The audience looked at itself. The girl 
seemed rather some shopper who had 
got on the stage by mistake and was 
even now hunting for her seat in the 
auditorium. The audience could hardly 
believe that the traditions of. dowdy 
frills and tawdry ribbons had been so 
calmly ignored. But as the girl stood 
there, her superb figure set off by the 
bright curtain behind her, the audience 
comprehended the fetching picture. 
There was a patter of appreciation. 

Another spontaneous giggle of delight 
came from every woman in the house 
when Angelina drolly unpinned her veil 
in back and turned it up over the top 
of her hat, just as so many of those 
women had, an hour or so before, on 
sitting down for a sip of tea. 

“No—thank you,” smiled Angelina, 
the veriest débutante. “I wont take my 
things off. I just dropped in for a min- 
. ute. Mother isn’t at all well, and the 
maid has left, and I must hurry home. 
No, no; I cawnt, really. Please don’t 
ossk me.” 

And they laughed. And then did An- 
gelina’s fright leave her. 

The audience by now was prepared 
for all those off-hand things with which 
a performer of personality so delights 
one, but it was hardly prepared for the 
whirlwind dance with which Angelina 
closed her second song. It carried her 
like a graceful rocket from left to right, 
flashed with stunning glides, and was 
punctuated here and there by mesmeric 
Habanera twists. At the end she emerged 
as cool as a cucumber, unflustered 
and unmussed, How in the world she 
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could do it without getting unhooked 
and unpinned and un-everything else 
was almost incredible. Again the ladies 
in the house cheered her impulsively, 
She had got to their hearts! 

Her closing number was quite dif- 
ferent. She was giving them the req- 
uisite “little of everything.” It proved 
the making of her. It was the rock on 
which her fame to-day rests, the song 
she is usually forced to sing by every 
public. It is the song—no doubt you’ve 
heard or heard of it—“Just a Little 
Line or So from Jed.” 

You haven’t? Oh, you must. 

It was a plaintive bit of “character ;” 
an aged mother who is reading the first 
letter home of the son who has broken 
the village ties and gone to the City. An 
old, old theme, and hence all the closer 
to the heart. And Angelina made it a 
picture worthy a place in the gallery 
occupied by a Chevalier or a Lauder. 

There was the slightly palsied shaking 
of the head—the burnishing of the 
spectacles on the apron—the yawning 
of the eyes and bearing forward of the 
head as the glasses were set upon the 
nose and worked into the proper focus 
—and then the matchless, “Come, Pa; 
sit-down an’ J’ll read it.” 

There was the slow, sing-song ‘of the 
reading—the fumbling over of unknown 
words—the licking of the thumb with 
which to turn the page—and the furrow 
of solicitude at the mention of rainy 
weather: “I’ll just bet he aint got out 
them wool socks.” 

All the little obvious things; all the 
minor things; all the searching, touch- 
ing things—they were all there. 

The audience, at her last word, could 
not wait for the conductor’s bow to 
drop. A thunderclap of plaudits snapped 
out of the tense silence and rushed in 
at Angelina from the huge bowl of the 
auditorium; women, who had wept a 
little, split their gloves; and middle 
aged sons of woman stunned their 
palms in reverential memories which 
she had unlocked and brought forth 
from their own hearts; and the Gallery 
leaned down to her and whistled and 
called her blessed. 

And so that was how the Wild Pop- 
pies were buried in Bay. 
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my wife one after- 

noon as she came strutting into the 
flat, fresh from tea at the Savoy, I 
knew, all at once, that whenever she 
was ready to be presented on Broad- 
way, for New York’s approval, she 
would be ticketed English, and stand 
the inspection at that. 

For Robin had changed—for the 
better, it must be confessed. I think 
London did for the girl in four months 
what no other city or person could have 
done for her in twice as many years. 
There she learned repose, for one thing, 
and she saw, after a bit, that Marcus 
Gold, her manager, was right: her type 
should never wear heavy laces and furs 
and velvets. But it was hard, hard to 
choose white when you yearned for 
purple, hard to pass up gorgeous bro- 
cades with trains for India muslin, 
ankle length. That she did do it is 
greatly to her credit, for it wasn’t really 
her taste in dress and she relied wholly 
upon another’s judgment. This other 
was Gold, of course. Privately, I think 
the fellow didn’t know satin from 
cheesecloth, and he was noticeably care- 
less of his own appearance, but he did 
know what looked well on other peo- 
ple, and it is he who selects all of Robin 
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Miss Wood’s ex- 
quisite taste in clothes! 

The four of us had taken a flat way 
up in the Adelphi, and before we met 
folks and got around, there was a lot 
of conjecture as to our relationship, it 
seems. Nobody guessed I was Robifi’s 
husband—which isn’t strange, really; 
I’ve almost forgotten it myself! 

Gold had come to London with Robin 
and the manuscript of a play of mine 
which he hoped to have produced for 
the sake of a London prestige against a 
New York opening, in the fall. This 
play wasn’t half bad itself—it couldn’t - 
have been, since it was made up of odds 
and ends of everything I had ever seen 
or heard or read. Gold, after examining 
it, said I was a good chooser—he meant 
it for a compliment—and I guess I am. 
The idea was to show Robin on Broad- 
way in this piece, but Gold saw the 
wisdom of .doing this via the British 
metropolis, and that was the reason of 
our visit to England. Only nobody 
wanted our wares. 

Of course he could have leased a 
West End theatre, engaged a company, 
and put on the play himself. But this 
is just what he didn’t want to do—even 
if he had had the money, which he 
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WALLS” WITH GOLD, HE WAS LOOKING AT 
FLIRTATION UNDER OUR VERY NOSES 








didn’t. For weeks all of us schemed to 
interest some well-known actor man- 
ager in the play, or in Robin, or in both, 
but it seemed as if we would never be 
able to reach the right. people, so strong 
is the prejudice in London against 
American plays and players. Robin, 
naturally, attracted a great deal of 
attention, for she is a distinct type— 
pretty, youthful and with mannerisms 
that are fascinating if somewhat care- 
fully thought out. It was a deep dis- 
appointment to Marcus Gold, for he 
had spent several years coaching and 
fitting Robin, and he believed in her 
future more firmly than the Moham- 
medan does in the Koran. 

“Sure something will turn up sooner 
or later,” he used to say after an un- 
successful day hanging around the 
theatres. “If she wasn’t American— 
ugh!—they’ve got no chance in this 
boig.” 

Money was getting low and our 
spirits even lower when, one sunny 
afternoon, Robin went to tea at the 
Savoy Hotel with Irma and an English 
woman who had played a bit in a Gaiety 
musical piece when it was transplanted 
—to die—to New York. Another time 
Robin wouldn’t have bothered her pret- 
ty blonde head about this young wom- 
an, but just now, when we were moving 
Heaven and earth to interest London in 
ourselves, nobody was overlooked who 
might prove of value to us. 

When Robin and Irma came in, I was 
working away at translating a lot of 
French playlets into English in the hope 
of finding something which could be 
twisted into a sketch for Robin’s use in 
the halls. It was an ungrateful job, for 
the stuff which hadn’t been done -into 
English already was utterly out of the 
question when it came to presenting it 
before a London audience. 

“You can never guess whom we met 
at the Savoy, Tony!” cried my wife, as 
she tossed her hat and gold purse on 
the table. 

They sent my papers flying all over 
the floor and Irma hurried forward to 
help me pick them up. 

“Why aint you careful once?” said 
she, smiling up at Robin, who had 
stretched herself on the couch at the 
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window and was perfectly indifferent 
to the havoc she had created. 

“Whom did you meet ?” I asked Irma, 
but she shook her head and pointed to 
Robin. In parenthesis, Irma is Marcus 
Gold’s wife and she looks like Maxine 
Elliott and talks like Sam Bernard, and 
she has been very successful in thinking 
parts—for this reason, I suspect. 

“Tell me about the Savoy personage, 
Robinette?” I said then, turning to my 
wife. 

She smiled and looked very pretty 
and youthful, not a day over twenty— 
— she is nearly eight years older than 
that. 

“It was Fleury—Fleury Willett,” 
nodded she. “We came upon her in the 
Palm Room. So we all had tea together. 
Fleury had on a sweet little frock and 
she appeared tremendously in funds. I 
asked her here to dinner on Sunday.” 

“What is she doing in London?” I 
asked, taking my cue like a good actor, 
for I saw that Robin wished to occupy 
the center of the stage for the next few 
minutes. 

“The dear came over to play one of 
the leading parts in ‘The Prince of Pil- 
sen,’” explained Robin. “You know it 
opens next week—all American com- 
pany—and Fleury says they expect big 
things of the piece over here.” 

“She promises me a chob too,” 
chimed Irma. “To-morrow I go to see 
about it once, Tony.” _ 

“Yes. Fleury thought Irma was about 
the type they wanted for the ‘Song of 
the Cities’-—the girl they brought over 
became homesick and returned to her 
beloved Broadway on the first boat,” 
cried Robin. “Don’t you think it is a 
wonderful opportunity for Irma?” 

“I think it’s up to Gold,” said I, and 
then when she found I wouldn’t discuss 
the subject with her, Robin began all 
over again about their meeting with 
Miss Willett in the Savoy Hotel. 

I am pretty dense at times, but I saw 
through Robin’s little game easily 
enough. Back in New York it had suited 
her purpose to declare that I was in love 
with Fleury—which isn’t true in the 
first place, and which wouldn’t bother 
Robin two minutes if it were, in the 
second. Now, however, nothing counted 








but the fact that Fleury might be able to 
help us professionally. And since she 
was afraid that our friend might recall 
some of the unpleasant experiences she 
had known at her hands, Robin wanted 
me to go out and bring home the scalp. 

I started out the next morning. Be- 
fore I left, Robin carefully rehearsed 
me in my part. I was to say this, be- 
cause she had; and I needn’t mention 
that, because she hadn’t. I listened to all 
she had to tell, and then went away 
smiling to myself, for when I had mar- 
ried Robin Wood she was a chorus girl 
and used to skip all the words of more 
than two syllables when reading Robert 
Chambers. 

Fleury looked very nice when she 
came to meet me in ‘a small red sitting 
room on the second floor of the Savoy. 
Perhaps she had on the “sweet little 
frock” Robin had spoken of her wear- 
ing the day before; anyway, I know she 
looked pretty and in New York I had 
always thought of her as being rather 
unattractive. 

“IT am glad you came to see me to- 
day,” was Fleury’s greeting. “Robinette 
said she was going to send you, but— 
well! Fancy running into you all here 
in London!” 

“We're here with a purpose—with a 
capital P,” said I. 

“T thought it was a play,” laughed 
Fleury. Then she wanted me to tell her 
about it, which made me uneasy because 
I didn’t know what Robin had said 
about my masterpiece. 

“Ts it good, Tony?” she asked. 

“Well, it ought to be,” I retorted. 
“The climax is Sardou’s, the best lines 
can be traced to Clyde Fitch, and Belas- 
co might be able to recognize his busi- 
ness.” 

She laughed ; she didn’t believe me of 
course. That is what I wanted her to do. 
Now if she ever happens to see the piece 
produced she’ll swear by all that’s holy 
that it’s the most original thing in years. 

“And the title?” 

“From the Bible—‘Whited Walls,’ ” 
I explained. “Do you remember? It 
goes something like this—” 

She shook her head. 

“No-o. But then don’t worry—no one 
will remember. It sounds like Shake- 
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speare and you might run a line on the 
bills giving him credit for it—I should, 
I think. Then if any of the high-brows: 
write and deny that Master Will ever 
penned such a thing, you can thrash it 
out in the papers and get lots of free 
advertising by it.” 

“Great—immense!” I applauded. 

And it was. 

If Marcus Gold, who, I hold, is a 
genius at the theatrical game, had cast 
his fortune with Fleury Willett instead 
of Robin, as he did, those two would be 
touring the country a la Madame Sarah, 
fifty years from now, and coining 
money. 

The next afternoon, at her sugges- 
tion, I took my manuscript around to 
the Savoy and read it aloud to Fleury 
in that same tiny. red sitting room. At 
the end of the second act she was enthu- 
siastic; after the big scene in the third 
she clapped her hands loudly; and by 
the time I had finished the play she 
could talk of nothing else. I think she 
would have risked every cent she had in 
the world on a production if I had al- 
lowed her to do such a thing. But I 
wouldn’t—badly as I wanted to know 
the best—or the worst—of the play. I 
did ask her, though, to help me find a 
manager willing to try the piece out, if 
only at a series of matinées, and this 
she promised faithfully to do. 

Irma, in the meantime, had joined 
“The Prince of Pilsen” and was busy 
rehearsing the “Song of the Cities.” 
Marcus Gold was against her taking the 
work, but Robin had talked him into 
acquiescence and cautioned Irma to 
keep her mouth closed tight, and the 
engagement was secured—at thirty dol- 
lars a week. 

It was amusing to watch Robin these 
days. She struck up a violent friendship 
with Irma and accompanied her almost 
every day to rehearsal, where, back of 
the scenes, she played charmingly the 
role of Great Artiste and patronized 
everyone from chorus girl to manager 
in her own pretty, kittenish way. They 
believed anything about Robin Wood 
at the theatre. To be sure, none of 
them had ever heard of her before but 
none of them said so because they were 
afraid that the others had heard some- 
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thing and would set them down as being 
Nobodies and rather out-of-it in New 
York. So Robinette flourished like a 
green bay tree and even refused a small 
part when it was offered to her in fear 
and trembling—sixty dollars a week! 
Yet I know that half the time she hadn’t 
the price of cab-hire from the Adelphi 
to the Strand. 

Gradually she began to make friends, 
worth-while friends. Many of the girls 
in the chorus had met men in the usual 
unconventional way. Some of these 
chaps were persons of title; others had 
money—which was even more to be de- 
sired. Without seeming to do so, Robin 
encouraged these girls to bring their 
male friends to the theatre, to have them 
call for them after rehearsal, and then 
she would always manage to be there 
when they came and was introduced. 

The girls were always perfectly will- 
ing to do this, for Robin made herself 
very agreeable to the men and flattered 
the girls themselves, and never tried to 
flirt or take their Johnnies away from 
them. On the other hand she was fond 
of calling herself “an old married wom- 
an” and declaring that “after-the- 
theatre suppers didn’t agree with Alice 
Sit-by-the-fire.” . 

One of these fellows, however, at last 
found his way to our flat up in the Adel- 
phi. He said he wanted to know Mr. 
Gold and Mr. Webb since he already 
was honored with Mrs. Gold’s and Mrs. 
Webb’s friendship. His name was Bobb, 
and before he arrived, Robinette took 
great pains to post us as to his financial 
rating. It seemed his father: had dis- 
covered soap, and—but anyway Mr. 
Charles Stuart Bobb was rich beyond 
belief. 

“And I am sure we can persuade 
him to stand for the production of 
‘Whited Walls,’ ” concluded my wife. 

Gold drew his thin, bloodless lips in 
a straight line and looked at Robin with 
his narrow green eyes. 

“Tf he'll turn over the cash to me, 
well an’ good,” said Marcus. “I don’t 
want to rob him. I aint after cheatin’ 
nobody—every red cent’ll be accounted 
for. But I wont have no rich amachoors 
stickin’ their fins in my pie, girlie. If 
he’s that kind o’ guy, somebody’d better 
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run out an’ take the ‘Welcome’ off the 
doormat.” 

Robin looked cross but she was afraid 
to defy him in those days, so she 
laughed. 

“Mr. Bobb’s great desire is to serve 
Art—he has often told me so—haven’t 
you ever heard him, Irma?” she said 
airily. “Listen: all you have got to do 
is to state the cost of the production 
ne I’m pretty sure he’ll come across 
soft.” 

Which is exactly the way she said it. 
So you see in spite of her “sweet little 
frock” line of talk Robinette occasion- 
ally lapses into the language of Lexing- 
ton Avenue—which, by the way, is 
much nearer home than Pall Mall is. 

The bell rang at that moment, but I 
couldn’t resist a last dig. 

“Robin,” asked I, “how many other 
men are in love with—Art?” 

To which she replied sharply : “Don’t 
be a fool—nor pretend you are jealous! 
I know you like a book, Tony Webb.” 

Then Mr. Charles Stuart Bobb en- 
tered the apartment. 

The four of us, Robin, Irma, Gold 
and myself, were lined up~around the 
room in armchairs, and it resemb!:d a 
courtroom scene in a play, as Mr. Bobb 
advanced and was introduced by Robin. 
When I saw him, I realized fully just 
how he longed to serve Art. He was 
finely groomed, and looked like a 
cherub, all flesh and color. During the 
evening he spoke lovingly of player- 
pianos and phonographs, so that it was 
no trouble to catalogue him at all. 

Although he was blessed with the in- 
tellect of an infant, Marcus Gold care- 
fully went over every little thing 
connected with the production of the 
play before he would consent to Bobb 
signing a paper. And then I am sure 
Mr. Cupid knew even less than before 
what it was all about. Still, taking it 
altogether, I rather think he enjoyed 
himself, for all the time he was dis- 
cussing “Whited Walls” with Gold he 
was looking at Robinette and Irma— 

“earrying on a flirtation under our very 
noses, I am confident he told himself 
on the way home. 

Without hearing the play read—for 
while I read it aloud I am perfectly sat- 








isfied that he didn’t hear a line of it— 
Charles Stuart Bobb consented to put 
fifteen thousand dollars in the venture. 
This was to be purely an investment, 
for Marcus Gold insisted that every- 
thing should be done by a first-rate 
lawyer and in a legitimate manner. 
While the man had been interested in 
the deal in a way which is open to grave 
questioning, he was given a fair run for 
his money and ultimately the original 
expenditure was returned to him in full. 

The next day a West End playhouse 
was leased, the Royal Alexandra, a 
pretty bandbox of a theatre, and after 
that Gold and I went around looking 
for people to fit the parts, This was not 
difficult, although, without exception, 
when these London actors learned we 
were American producers they straight- 
way raised their salaries nearly one 
hundred per cent. 

When Gold refused to pay one man 
this increase he seemed hurt and in- 
sulted, and when he was reminded that 
he had worked for fifty dollars a week 
less, he explained the situation by say- 
ing: 

“Yes, but that was with Irving!” 

At last a sort of compromise was 
agreed upon and the actor was paid 
twenty-five dollars more a week than 
his regular salary. 

Since my marriage to Robin Wood, 
- which estranged me from my family, I 
have been known simply as Tony Webb, 
but I had been anxious to have “Whited 
Walls” produced under my full name, 
Anthony Webb Randolph. Marcus 
Gold, however, insisted that since the 
play wasn’t my original work, he hay- 
ing suggested several of the scenes in 
it to me, that it shouldn’t be credited 
entirely to me. I didn’t see how it 
would help matters—or the play!—if 
we inserted lines in the programs 
crediting this to Mr. Belasco, and that 
to Mr. Fitch, and the other thing to Mr. 
Sardou and so on. Therefore it was de- 
cided finally to use for author’s name 
“Marcus Anthony”—Gold’s and my 
own. Robinette thought it would be 
clever to abbreviate this to Marc 
Antony, but then Robinette isn’t cursed 
with a sense of ‘humor as the critics 
are. 
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It was the unexpected failure of a 
big revival which made it possible for 
Marcus Gold to secure one of London’s 
foremost actor managers for the lead- 
ing male role in ‘““Whited Walls.” With 
this man’s coming, rehearsals began in 
earnest, with him in the director’s place. 
I thought then that this was strange for 
Gold to do—he was very jealous and 
would never allow anyone to handle 
the stage end of the game but himself. 
Now I know that he consented to the 
Englishman’s directorship merely for 
the sake of the prestige to.be gained for 
the production through using his name. 

Robin was doing remarkably clever 
work at these rehearsals, I thought, 
although Gold was forever after the 
actor manager to suggest changes in 
her reading of a line or her handling of 
a situation. That Robinette accepted 
his way as the correct way sometimes 
puzzled me, for Robin isn’t the easiest 
person in the world to get along with. 

Then, one day, the three of them— 
Gold, Robin and the actor manager— 
came to me and began to talk about 
some properties which could be had 
only in Paris. For a long time I didn’t 
understand that they were asking me 
to cross the. Channel and fetch these 
things for them in time for the opening, 
a week off. But when I did, I was per- 
fectly willing to do what they wished, 
since there was little for me to do 
around the theatre and I knew I could 
be spared better than any of the others, 

I went down to Dover on the boat- 
train on Saturday night. And I was full 
of my mission, for I had never been in 
Paris before, The journey to Dover 
was without special interest, but on the 
pier-head there, just before I was ready 
to go aboard the steamer, I heard some 
one call my name: “Tony!” 

It was Fleury Willett. 

I was so glad to see her that I caught 
her two hands in mine and I guess we 
would have been standing in that posi- 
tion yet if an officer hadn’t warned us 
that it was sailing time. So we went 
aboard together and I’m perfectly satis- 
fied that everyone on the ship set us 
down as newly-weds. 

Fleury told me all about herself; she 
was going to Italy for pleasure, and 
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then to Germany for an opera. She had 
never been abroad before and she was 
rather excited about it all. 

“But I didn’t know you had left 
‘Pilsen,’ ” I said, when we were sitting 
side by side on the lower deck with our 
backs to the wind. “What was the 
matter?” 

“Nothing,” she told me, shrugging 
her shoulders. “I had made a success 
in the part and the news had been 
cabled to America and, frankly, that 
was the only reason I accepted the en- 
gagement. I had promised myself a rest 
this summer, you know. . . . What 
sort of properties have you got to get 
in Paris, Tony?” 

I explained and she looked at me out 
of the corners of her eyes and said 
“Humph! Couidn’t they find snuff- 
boxes and candlesticks in London?” 

“Not that kind,” said I, still suspect- 
ing nothing. 

Fleury nodded her head. “And how 
long will you stay in Paris?” 

“Well, I’m to be back in London in 
time for the dress rehearsal, Wednes- 
day,” I said. 

“And the premiére is Saturday, eh?” 

“Yes. Why ?” 

“IT was only thinking,” she replied 
slowly. “Of course, you mustn’t miss 
the dress rehearsal of your own play, 
you know, Tony.” 

“T don’t intend to,” I laughed. “Al- 
though Marcus and Robin can take 
care of such things better—” 

She leaned over and shook me by the 
arm. 

“You mustn’t miss that dress re- 
hearsal!” said she. 

At first she startled me, made me 
think she had something up her sleeve, 
perhaps, but she insisted she hadn’t— 
she didn’t mean a thing except what she 
said—it was my duty to watch my 
brain-child in rehearsal. 

We traveled together all the way to 
Paris, Then she took the express to 
Cannes and I went to the Continental 
Hotel. 

I had said to Robin and Marcus Gold 
before I left London that I meant to 
see all the Paris successes I could in 
the time I had, in the hope of finding 
something—a situation, some business, 
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a line or two—which might be inserted 
to advantage in our own play. So Sat- 
urday night I went to the Gymmnase. 

My French turned out to be slightly 
different from their French, but then 
I have a rather vivid imagination and 
the piece was jolly—though impossible 
for Robinette. 

Sunday I spent in sight-seeing and I 
was glad to get in bed at ten o'clock. 
Then Monday morning I ran across a 
girl and a man, somewhere on the 
boulevards, who used to be in the 
chorus of Francis Wilson’s old show, 
“The Strollers.” They were doing a 
dancing turn at the Ambassadeurs and, 
of course, when they insisted, I was 
glad enough to go to the music hall 
with them and afterwards to supper. 

I formed the pleasant habit of -din- 
ing with Jim and Rene every night, and 
we were together a lot during the day 
too. They went with me to the antique 
shop in the Boulevard des Italiens to 
select the Louis XIV candlesticks and 
snuff-boxes, and then when I mentioned 
that I had to carry them back to Lon- 
don in time for the Wednesday dress re- 
hearsal, Rene suggested that I send 
them to Robin by express and remain 
with them in Paris until Saturday. 

I did. 

The week I spent with Jim and 
Rene was a merry, inexpensive and 
perfectly harmless period. We drank 
nothing but American beer and did 
nothing more exciting than revive 
memories of past performances in New 
York Town. At the Gare du Nord, 
when I was saying good-by, Rene put 
up her face and I kissed her—the first 
and the only time I had kissed a woman 

I left for London on Friday after- 
noon, on the 3:30 Special, and it was 
a little after eleven when I arrived at 
Charing Cross. From there I took a 
hansom as far as the Adelphi. 

I walked up to our flat at the top of 
the building. It was dark and I opened 
the door with my latchkey. A light 
was burning low in the living room and 
I stopped there long enough to take off 
my hat and coat. Then I went to the 
door of the bedroom which Robinette 
and I shared. 






























It was locked! 
Now in the living room, on the cen- 
ter table, was a china cat, and it was 
customary with us to leave the keys 
under this animal at such times as they 
weren't in use. So I went back and 
raised the ornament clear of the table, 
but the space under it was empty. As I 
was turning away, however, I chanced 
to see one of those penny picture post- 
cards, and for some reason or other, for 
I wasn’t interested in it a fraction, I 
picked it up and glanced at the address. 

It was to Robin from Fleury Willett 
and was postmarked Rome, the date 
being the Sunday I spent in sight-see- 
ing in Paris. 

“She’s having a good time,” said I 
to myself and tossed the card aside. 

For a moment or two then I stood 
there undecided whether to waken Rob- 
in or not, but there was only a small 
couch in the living room and this was 
too short for my legs. So I knocked. 

After a minute or two came my 
wife’s voice: “Yes? Who is it?” 

“It’s me,” said I, custom before 
grammar always. 

She was silent for the briefest sec- 
ond. Then: “What do you want?” she 
asked. 

It all makes me smile now, but I was 
only twenty-six then and it seemed to 
take the very life out of me—I was 
angry, frightened and suspicious all at 
once, 

“What do I want?” I cried. “Why, 
I want to come-in and go to bed—of 
course !” 

“You do? Well, you can’t!” said 
Robinette shrilly. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” I cried. 

Then, through the keyhole she hissed : 
“Ask Fleury Willett that! I always 
thought she was—” 

“Good Lord, Robin, are you out of 
your mind?” I cut in. “What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“All that ever will happen to you and 
me,” she retorted. “I wonder you have 
got the face to come here after—that.” 

“After what?” 

“H’m, as if I didn’t know all!” she 
laughed. “Ah! you’ve got nothing to 
say now. No; you can explain nothing. 
Tony Webb, I am through!” 
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Even then I didn’t understand what 
she meant, for I had forgotten com- 
pletely the crossing from Dover to 
Calais with Fleury. 

“Look here, Robin,” I said, “you'll 
have Gold and his wife awake next. 
Don’t let them hear us arguing—they 
might think—” ; 

“They: know!” she cried superbly, I 
am sure she drew herself up to her full 
height, a trifle more than five feet. 
“Now there’s no use to pretend any 
longer, and there’s no use standing 
there scrapping all night long, either. 
You spent a week in Paris with that 
Willett woman. I have proofs. In the 
first place you were seen at Dover with 
her—” 

I understood now and I cut in furi- 
ously: 

“Ves, I met Miss Willett at Dover 
and we traveled together as far as Paris. 
There she went on to Italy and I haven't 
seen her since. You know what you say 
isn’t true—it’s a lie, a lie—and you 
know it is too!” 

“Tt’s the truth!’ she shrilled. “How 
you’ve got the face to come here after 
that—” 

“Stop it!” I said. “I can see what you 
are trying to do—you want to dump 
me, don’t you? And you are trumping 
up a lot of lies with which you hope to 
justify your conduct to your friends. 
Let me tell you, Robin, that I am just 
as willing to call this thing quits as you 
are. Freedom sounds good to me. But 
do let us part like thoroughbreds, at 
least. And leave Fleury’s name out of 
it. You know that’s a lie.” 

“Tt is not, not, not!” she yelled back. 

“Tt is. For there is a postal card you 
received from Fleury which was posted 
in Rome on Sunday,” I said, “You 
shouldn’t have left that on the table— 
even if you did wish to impress upon 
your callers that you are on intimate 
terms with the famous Willett.” 

“T hate you!” said she between her 
teeth. “I was a fool ever to marry you.” 

The compliment was returned, but I 
said nothing. 

After a silence she began: “If you 
want a divorce—” 

“T don’t,” I told her. “Once bitten, 
twice shy.” 























































‘‘GOOD-BY,” 


ONE LOVELY HAND. 
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ROUND IN HER CHAIR AND EXTENDED 
SAID MY WIFE. ‘‘BON VOYAGE!” 
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“Well, you can bet your last dollar 
that no man will ever catch me: nap- 
ping again,” she answered: 

“It makes no: difference to me what 
you do,” I laughed: “And.now we might 
as well say good-night;, I guess. See 
you in the: morning—at the theatre.” 

I slept that night in a hotel. 

At ten o’clock the next morning I 
left my hotel and set out for the West 
End. And in Shaftesbury Avenue, 
where I stopped to allow a long: string 
of cabs and motors to pass me, I saw a 
row of sandwich men parading up the 
Street and advertising the premiére of 
a new play that night at the Royal Al- 
exandra. 

The play was used to introduce Miss 
Robin Wood to London and it was 
called “The Affair of Dorothea” by its 
author, Mr; Marcus Anthony. 

This sort of prepared me: for what I 
found when I arrived at the play-house: 
Rehearsal was called, early as it was, 
so I sat down meekly in a chair in the 
last row and said: nothing. 

“The Affair of Dorothea” was 
“Whited Walls” and it wasn’t. The 
names of all the characters were 
changed about andi the scene was shifted 
from New York to London. And the 
big climax, after Sardou, in the third 
act had been taken away from Robin 
and given to the English actor-mana- 
ger—because he insisted that she fell 
down in it, although I didn’t learn this 
until later, There were new lines added 
to the piece too, rather smart, almost 
risque lines some of them: were, but in 
spite of all the changes in the text 
“Dorothea” was still my. stuff. 

I said as much to Marcus Gold when 
I went back after the curtain had fallen 
on the last act. 

“You think so?” he nodded. “Well, 
then, I will buy your play from you—I 
will buy your share, for I am part 
author, y’ know, Webb.” 

“Gold, you’ve played me a low-down 
trick,” I told him then. “You sent me 
to Paris on a fool’s errand so that you 
could do with this manuscript whatever 
you wished without any interference 
from me. Then, when I return, Robin 
has hashed up a lot of lies— 
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“I had nothing to do with that,” he 
interrupted—and he hadn’t; Robin and 
Gold had no use for each other except 
in a business way. 

“Well,” I said, “it’s the end all right. 
Robin and I have agreed to disagree.” 

“No newspaper scandal, I beg of you, 
Webb,” he pleaded, “After all this time 
I’ve spent getting Robin ready for 
Broadway—” 

I laughed, but what he said was true. 
Still I had no wish to air our troubles 
in the yellows. So I promised. All that 
remained then for us to do was to settle 
upon a price for my part of the writing 
of “Dorothea.” When I dropped: from 
five to three thousand, he consented. 

For three thousand dollars, then, I 
sold my entire rights in the play to 
Marcus»Gold—and they are acting “The 
Affair of Dorothea” yet, in stock, from 
one: end of America to the other, four 
years later! 

When I went to say good-by to 
Robinette she was in her dressing room 
with her maid, and when that young 
woman: would have gone away and left 
us together my wife bade her stay. 

“So you are really going?” she said. 
“Where?—may I ask? Thanks. Not 
Paris?” 

“No, home,” said I. 

“Meaning America.” 

“Yes, Washington.” 

She glanced quickly at the maid; 
then, her eyes challenging mine, she 
said: “You must kiss dear little An- 
toinette for me!” 

I said: I would, for Antoinette: is her 
daughter and mine and she has: lived 
with my mother almost from the day of 
her birth; 

“So you wont stop over to see our 
little play to-night?” she asked sweetly. 

I said that [ must be in Liverpool — 
early the next morning if I meant to’ 
catch the next boat. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” she cried then. 

I turned to go. And Robinette leaned 
round in her chair and extended one 
lovely hand. 

“Good-by,” “Bon 
voyage.” 

I merely touched her fingers. 

“Good-by—good luck,” said I. 


said my wife. 
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THE STORY OF THE TEST THAT MADE A WONDERFUL 
SINGER AND BROUGHT A BEAUTIFUL LOVE TO FLOWER 











HE illness which snatched suc- 
cess from Howard Winthrop, 
just when it seemed to be with- 
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in his grasp, also robbed the world of the 
greatest Siegfried of all time.. After his 


recovery, he was the first to realize that 
his voice had been marred, and unhesi- 
tatingly, he put aside all thought of an 
operatic career. His teacher’s repeated 
assurance that te would still be one of 
the greatest, in no degree changed his 
determination. To be the greatest had 
been his ambition—one which seemed 
certain of fulfillment—and now no 
lesser success would suffice. 

No one ever knew of the long, bitter 
night which followed the realization that 
his illness had taken toll of his voice— 
something which could never be re- 
gained. Like others who have seen their 
dreams of success fall, hopeless ruins, 
just on the eve of attainment, he re- 
belled fiercely against its seeming utter 
uselessness. Alone, he faced this turn- 
ing point in his life, and daylight found 
him armed with a new ambition, 
strengthened by. which, he met his 
friends’ expressions of regret with an 
easy smile which left them wondering. 

The promptness with which he set out 
to accomplish this new ambition evi- 
denced his sincerity. He would find a 
perfect voice—perfect it with the knowl- 
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edge he had spent years in attaining, and 
thus give to the world such a singer as 
he—had it not been for his illness— 
would have been. 

One disappointment after another in 
no way weakened his determination. 
Once, in Naples, he thought the search 
was ended. Tomaso’s voice was exqui- 
site, but after months of unsparing 
work, Winthrop was forced to admit its 
unreliableness. Then there was a girl— 
he found her in some German village— 
who would have succeeded except for an 
almost unbelievable stupidity. Repeated 
failures finally told, and his first confi- 
dence gave place to doubt, and doubt, in 
turn, was replaced by a dogged hope. 

Though he had failed in discovering 
the great voice, a number of singers of 
varying merit owed their places in the 
operatic world to Howard Winthrop’s 
generosity and teaching. Long since, the 
critics had conceded him to be a wonder- 
ful teacher, and at the same time, a critic 
of unfailing judgment. Each singer who 
had gone from his studio to the stage 
had exhibited exactly the perfections 
and faults their teacher had predicted. 
In the music world his search for the 
great voice had become history, and 
“Winthrop’s Voice” a synonym for a 
hopeless quest. 
For twelve years he had traveled, al- 
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ways searching for the voice. At last, as 
in the “Blue Bird,” he found the object 
of the search at home—at least, at his 
studio in New York. 

Mrs. Sindall, an old friend of his brief 
college days, wrote that one of her 
friends—a girl whom she considered a 
marvel—had determined to study for 
opera. “Could he spare the time to try 
her voice?” she wrote. Winthrop could 
not well refuse, and dreading the neces- 
sity—which he never doubted—of tell- 
ing the girl that she was totally unfit for 
the profession she had chosen, he sat and 
awaited her coming. He had listened to 
other discoveries of Mrs. Sindall, and 
expected absolutely nothing. 

At his first sight of the girl, his pre- 
viously formed impressions underwent 
a rapid transformation. Instead of a su- 
perior, society-stamped young woman, 
who would forego social triumphs for a 
time in order to become a féted prima 
donna, he was confronted by a girl of, 
perhaps, twenty-four, her tailored suit 
and close fitting hat plain to the point of 
severity. 

“Y’m Hilda Elmore,” she said, her 
speaking voice charmingly musical. “I 

se you are Mr. Winthrop. No 
doubt you already have Mrs. Sindall’s 
letter, and here I am to find out whether 
I really have any voice.” 
- While she spoke, Winthrop mentally 
made note of her physical perfection, 
almost forgetting the beauty of her face, 
in his pleasure m the directness of her 
manner—one which evidenced her en- 
tire unconsciousness of the charming 
picture she made. Her figure was per- 
fect, slim, with the rounded slimness 
which comes of out-of-door life and 
abundant exercise. It was too much to 
expect that she should possess a voice 
equally flawless. 

“Do you play your own accompani- 
ments?” he asked, after a moment. 

The girl nodded. 

“Then go over to the piano and try a 
song for me. I guess you'll find some- 
thing there you know,” he continued, 
unhappily certain that she would choose 
something utterly beyond her—possibly 
the “Jewel Song.” More than any other, 
that seemed to attract half-trained so- 
pranos. 
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Another surprise! The girl glanced 
through the music and turned to Win- 
throp. “Would you mind if I sing some- 
thing else? I’m afraid that I’m hardly 
up to these.” 

Winthrop sank back in his chair with 
a distinct thrill of pleasure, in which 
there was a suspicion of hope. “No in- 
deed. Sing anything you like.” 

Before the song was half ended he 
was sitting bolt upright in his chair, and 
as the last note died away, -he was be- 
side her at the piano. Almost roughly he 
pushed her aside and took her place. 
“Here, follow me!” Unerringly, the 
girl’s voice folowed the piano, disclosing 
an unlooked for range. 

Winthrop was oblivious to the pas- 
sage of time, and half an hour had 
elapsed when he turned from the piano 
and faced the girl. “Miss Elmore, you 
have a wonderful voice, and, fortu- 
nately, you have nothing to un-learn. 
When will you be ready to begin hard 
work? But before you start, I want to 
warn you, the work will be fearfully 
hard. People here call me ‘The Slave 
Driver.” And one thing more—if you 
want me to teach you, you'll have to con- 
sent to do exactly as I say.” 

Without a word, the girl slipped out 
of her coat, laid her hat beside it; and 
wasting not even a second for a glance 
at her hair in the mirror, turned to the 
piano, “I’m ready now.” And in her eyes 
the determination matched his. 

When Winthrop said the work of 
preparation would be hard, he spoke 
truly. Teacher and pupil worked inde- 
fatigably, the goal of each of them, the 
achievement of a great ambition. For 
Winthrop was convinced that at last he 
had found the material out of which he 
would mold the great prima donna. A 
perfect voice, housed in a flawless body 
—and with all this, Hilda Elmore was 
possessed of that intangible something, 
which, for lack of a better name, we call 
charm. 

The days drifted into weeks, the 
weeks into months—still they worked. 
Curiously, the intimacy which neces- 
sarily followed their days together, con- 
fined itself strictly to the studio. Not 
even in the smallest measure did it ex- 
tend to their lives outside, and if either 













































of them felt any curiosity in regard to 
the other’s interests or friends when 
working hours were over, it was kept 
well hidden. 

When the end of the days of prepara- 
tion came, it came unexpectedly to both 
of them. A great festival—an apprecia- 
tion of the composers of to-day—had 
been arranged by Compani, to take place 
at his opera house. All of the great sing- 
ers would appear some time during the 
week; and in the audience would be 
gathered the truly-great listeners of the 
music world. 

Winthrop realized that perhaps 
never would there be gathered another 
such audience, and determined to ar- 
range Hilda’s début for one of the 
nights. 

His directness, when he went to Com- 
pani, was characteristic. “I’ve found the 
great singer—you said I never would— 
now I want her to make her first ap- 
pearance during the festival.” 

Compani consulted a pile of loose 
sheets before him. “The only unfilled 
role is Butterfly. That’s to be sung on 
the last night. Will you risk your dis- 
covery after a week of wonderful so- 
pranos ?” 

Winthrop threw back his head and 
laughed like a boy. “Man, I tell you, 
she’s the great prima donna. There’s no 
singer living with whom she need fear 
to be compared.” And seeing Compani 
still unconvinced, he added, “Have I 
ever over-rated a singer? Has my judg- 
ment ever proven wrong?’ And there 
was no trace of egotism in his tone. 

Compani shook his head. 

“Well, if my unqualified indorsement 
goes for anything, you’re at liberty to 
say—when and where you please—that 
in my opinion, Hilda Elmore is without 
an equal anywhere.” 

Compani had too great a belief in 
Winthrop’s judgment, and too keen an 
eye to the advertising value of this new 
singer, vouched for by Howard Win- 
throp, to hesitate longer. “She sings 
Butterfly on the last night. Here’s the 
rest of the cast,” he added, holding out 
a sheet. “Wonderful combination, isn’t 
it?” 

If Winthrop and his pupil had worked 
hard before, now they slaved. Nothing 
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short of perfection would satisfy the 
master, and Hilda was no less desirous 
of a flawless interpretation. 

Had Hilda Elmore been a girl who 
had seen other than the joyous, smiling 
side of Life’s face, she might have real- 
ized, in an introspective moment, that 
the prospect of an achieved ambition 
was not alone responsible for a new- 
found happiness in her life. That there 
was another side of the face—sorrow- 
scarred and cynical, which one must see 
or remain always a child with a child’s 
emotions—she never suspected. She 
lived to enjoy rather than to ‘analyze, 
and no one would have been more un- 
believing than she, had it been suggested 
that without Winthrop as the central fig- 
ure in her vision of success, the whole 
picture would be featureless and unin- 
spiring. 

Together, over the first act, they 
planned and argued; following no pre- 
vious interpretation of the role, they 
worked it out, bit by bit, along a line 
hitherto unattempted. At last it was 
done to Winthrop’s satisfaction, and his 
already absolute confidence was 


- strengthened—if such a thing were pos- 


sible. When she sang Butterfly, Hilda 
Elmore did not exist. In her place was 
a dainty Japanese girl, whose unques- 
tioning trust and love for her American 
husband was so insistently evident as to 
be almost tangible, the whole portrayal 
colored by an expression of happiness, 
radiant and compelling. 

With the second act, for a time, every- 
thing went equally well, but to Win- 
throp’s keenly critical ear, there was 
something in the last few minutes before 
the curtain which displeased him. Just 
what it was, he could not determine. 
Vaguely alarmed, he passed it over and 
turned to the third act. 

The first time she essayed to sing this 
Winthrop knew what was wrong. “No, 
no, no!” he cried excitedly, crashing a 
discordant chord. “Never like that!” 

“Why, what’s the matter!” Hilda ex- 
claimed. “What’s wrong?” 

“Can’t you tell? Don’t you see you’re 
making the whole scene unreal? Forget 
you're Hilda Elmore! You’re not ; you’re 
Butterfly. If you go through to the end 
like that, you’ll be laughed off the stage. 
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Go back and start over again and kill 
the happiness in your voice. It’s heart- 
break, not joy, you must put in the mu- 
sic. From now on kill that note of hap- 
piness. It ruins everything.” Hilda had 
never seen him so intense. 

Again she tried, and again—always 
with the same result. 

“T can’t help it,” she said hopelessly. 
“Whatever it is, just comes of itself. 
I’ve no control over it.” 

“Haven't you ever had a single sor- 
tow? Think of that and try to put your 
feelings into your voice.” 

Hilda smiled ruefully, shaking her 
head. “I don’t know what sorrow is. 
Possibly that’s why I’m making such a 
mess of this. Tell me the truth! No cov- 
ering of facts. I want the truth— 
straight from the shoulder. What will 
the critics say if I sing Butterfly just 
as I have for you?” 

The fact that -he did not hesitate to 
tell her the truth was an indication of 
his opinion of the girl. “The people who 
know—whose approval you must have 
—will declare you a marvel at the end of 
the first act. Your acting and the un- 
qualified perfectness of your voice in 
the ‘Flower Duet’—there this unruly 
note adds to the effect—will carry you 
through the second.” He paused. “But 
the third act will damn you.” 

With these words ringing in her ears 
—The third act will damn you”—Hil- 
da doggedly began once more, and 
again failed. 

“Isn’t this proof that, after all, 
things are evened up. All my life I’ve 
looked on myself as the most fortunate 
girl in the world. Now it looks as if this 
very thing were going to rob me of the 
one great thing I’ve ever wanted—a ca- 
reer. It shall not!” she cried angrily. “I 
will sing it!” But her next attempt was 
no better. Tigrish passion—any scene 
whose effects could be gained by sharp 
contrasts—vivid high-lights—she could 
portray convincingly ; but the drab mon- 
otone of disillusionment, accepted with 
Oriental stoicism, was utterly beyond 
her. 

The days slipped by until the date of 
her first appearance was almost upon 
them, and the third act was, if anything, 
worse than when they first began work 


on it. Winthrop surrendered. “There’s 
nothing else to do,” he said. “We’ve done 
our best.” And Hilda was far from 
guessing what it cost him to admit de- 
feat. Once more disappointment stared 
him in the face—this time much harder 
to bear, since achievement had seemed 
so sure. His one hope now was that in- 
spiration would win where work had 
failed, and with this one chance left, 
he, for the first time, lied to the girl and 
told her she would win. 

“There’s just one more thing I want 
you to do for me,” Hilda told him. “I 
want to sing, just once, at the opera 
house with nobody to hear me but you. 
Somehow, I feel that it will make me 
more sure of myself that night.” 

“That’s easy. We’ll go now—that is, 
unless you want the orchestra. Old Mor- 
dant lives just around the corner, if he’ll 


“He’s all I want,” she replied, and in 
five minutes they were on their way. 

“Here we are,” Winthrop said, and a 
moment later they were alone on the 
half-lit stage. 

Out in front,-the big house, ghostly in 


-its white dust cloths, seemed to extend 


back indefinitely, gallery after gallery 
showing in the faint half light. The stage 
was bare; the blank brick walls and 
tangled ropes which hung from the grid- 
iron far overhead held no suggestion of 
the dainty Japanese room where Hilda 
would make or mar a reputation. 

“What. are you going to sing? No 
‘Butterfly’ music, mind you. Not an- 
other note of that until you sing Satur- 
day night. You’ve already worried your- 
self almost to the point of collapse.” 

“This, if you'll sing it with me.” And 
from the roll of music she had brought 
with her, Hilda chose a duet which had 
helped more than one soprano to fame. 

If she had realized the flood of mem- 
ory and bitter regret which her request 
loosed, she would never have asked it; 
but Winthrop showed none of his feel- 
ing when he consented. 

On this same stage, many world fa- 
mous singers had sung this duet. to 
charmed listeners beyond the footlights. 
But now, with empty, cloth-shrouded 
seats for an audience, with bare brick 
walls for scenery, it was sung as never 

















before.. This. day was one of the rare 
occasions: when Winthrop’s voice was 
almost.as good:as. it had been before his 
illness, and he used it as. only a master 
can: Hilda:too was at her best, and: both 
singers threw themselves into. the: song 
with. reckless: abandon. 

For years, Winthrop had'been Music’s 
slave; the best in him he had: given un+ 
questioningly. Now, inexplicably, Music 
made return: She opened his: eyes; and 
he found himself singing, not to a fabled 
beauty of mythology, but. to Hilda El- 
more, a living, breathing woman. Love 
was no stage emotion, but a vital, insist- 
ent fact. His song was sincere. Love’s 
call sounded: in every tone, and in the 
woman’s voice he: thought he could hear 
an echoing answer. 

His arms: were about her; and around 
them, changing everything, shading even 
the black vault out in front with dream 
colors, was a glorious flood of melody. 
For him there were just two people in 
all the world—himself and this wonder- 
ful’ woman: he held in his arms. They 
were isolated—cut off from the world 
by: the sheer power of this blinding, un- 
expected knowledge of a great love. 

The song ended; still he held her, so 
close that he could feel the beat of her 
heart and the rise and fall of her bosom. 
“Hilda,” he whispered, and his tone 
made: the word: a caress. “Hilda, sweet- 
heart, I love you. I’ve been blind, but 
the music waked.me. The song was’ all 
to you—every word that I sang was. to 
you.” His lips sought hers, and found 
them soft and not unwilling. 

For a moment—to Winthrop it 
seemed an eternity—they stood so. His 
world, his ambitions—were shattered 
and rebuilt in that second of time. 

Then, very gently, she slipped from 
his arms. He caught her hands. “Say 
that you love me. Nothing else matters. 
We'll run away from the world—and 
while they wonder where the new prima 
donna has disappeared to, we'll be hid 
away in my little place on the edge of 
Como, living the first part of a life-long 
honeymoon.” 

“Don’t ask me now, Howard,” she 
begged, her voice a bit unsteady. “The 
music is in my veins—the vision of suc- 
cess blinds me. I’m not myself. It may 
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be love: for you. It may be the intoxica- 
tion of the music—the theatre. Wait 
until: I sing Butterfly and then come to 
me,” 

Winthrop: yielded to the entreaty im 
the girl’s voice. Without another word 
they left the stage, stepping out of a 
land of enchantment into a crowded 
street of the every-day world. 


The theatre was crowded to the top- 
most gallery. Estran, Parmelee, North+ 
croft and a dozen others whose names 
are mentioned. in awed whispers in the 
music world, were in the audience. 

There was a subtle expectancy in the 
air. For six nights the audience had 
come to listen and enjoy..To-night they — 
had come to judge. Vague rumors, their 
origin inexplicable, suggested that, for 
once, the infallible Winthrop had erred 
—that the unknown prima donna was 
far from being the singer he had de- 
clared her; and as is ever the case, there 
were persons there who hoped the ru- 
mor was a true one. There are always 
those for whom a colossal disaster holds 
more charm than an unqualified success: 
To-night they would witness the one or 
the other. Hilda Elmore had been her- 
ralded as the greatest, and the peculiar 
circumstances of her début, brought 
about by unprecedented newspaper 
prominence, would cause anything short 
of an unqualified triumph to be deemed 
a failure. 

Unconscious of the fact that the eyes 
of half the audience were focused on 
him, Howard Winthrop sat-far back in 
one of the boxes, his face almost as 
colorless as the patch of white which 
showed beneath it. Beside him, in 
marked contrast, sat a woman who 
smilingly nodded to first one and then 
another notable in the house: Except for 
an occasional word to her, spoken with- 
out taking his eyes from the lowered 
curtain, Winthrop seemed oblivious to 
his surroundings. 

After an eternity of waiting, the cur- 
tain rose to disclose the stage set for the 
first act of “Butterfly.” That the 
audience would concede Hilda perfec- 
tion in this act, Winthrop never doubted. 
Waiting only until he was assured that 
he had not been mistaken; he slipped 
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away and was waiting for Hilda when, 
she came to her dressing room. 

“You’re winning, little girl. I never 
heard you sing so well before,” he told 
her, holding both her hands in his, and 
trying hard to keep from showing a 
trace of the sickening fear that the very 
thought of the third act awoke. 

Fired by her success in the first act, 
and aided by the tremendous apprecia- 
tion of her audience, Hilda swept trium- 
phantly through the second. But that 
ghastly third act was yet to come. 

As the curtain dropped, shutting out 
the picture of Butterfly at the begin- 
ning of a night-long vigil, Winthrop 
rose, and hurried to Hilda’s dressing 
room. But he had barely begun the 
expression of his approval, when be- 
hind them, the door opened, and unan- 
nounced, the woman who had been with 
him in his box entered. 

“I thought I’d find you here, in spite 
of your assurances to the contrary,” 
she said to Winthrop. 

Hilda turned inquiringly to Win- 
throp. He hesitated a moment too long; 
then throwing up his head defiantly 
he faced her. “Miss Elmore, I want to 
present my wife.” 

If Hilda felt any emotion, her paint- 
ed lips and rouged cheeks did not be- 
tray her. 

“Howard insisted he wasn’t coming 
behind the sceries, but I thought he was 
fibbing, so I followed him. You see, I 
wanted: to be among the first to con- 
gratulate you,” Mrs. Winthfop said, but 
there was a purr in her voice which 
every woman knows means the knife is 
bared. 

“T’ve wanted, for such a long time, 
to know you. Howard wouldn’t hear to 
it, and insisted that you were far too 
interested in your work to care for my 
silly little teas and bridge parties.” 

“T’m sure Mr. Winthrop had a rea- 
son for denying me the pleasure of 
knowing you,” Hilda replied, her lips 
still holding the smile. “But I trust 
you'll believe my sincerity when I say 
that I regret very, very much that I 
have not had the opportunity of meet- 
ing you before to-night.” 

Her call came just then, and with a 
murmured apology and half bow, she 
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hurried to the stage. The sound of Mrs. 
Winthrop’s voice followed her. The 
words were unintelligible, but the tone 
stung like a lash. 

No one, fortunate enough to have 
seen Elmore®on the night of her début 
will ever forget that wonderful third 
act. From the minute, when wide-eyed 
with physical weariness. Butterfly 
turned from the window where she had 
kept her night-long watch, until the last 


‘moment, when her flashing white arm 


and the gleam of a descending knife- 
blade visually emphasized the final 
tragedy, her audience sat spellbound. 

Through it, Winthrop sat like a man 
in a dream; and he alone, of all her 
listeners, was unmindful of her won- 
derful interpretation. With him, the 
man had triumphed over the master. 
Every heart-break in the girl’s voice 
thrilled him like a caress. This perfect 
expression of sorrow meant but one 
thing—he had not been mistaken— 
Hilda Elmore loved him. ; 

Listlessly, Hilda had turned to her 
dressing room, but, with a start of sur- 
prise, she halted in the door when she 
saw Winthrop, his face radiant. 

“Hilda!” It was almost a whisper. 
“Forgive me, dear. To-night, after the 
first act, I knew you loved me, and I 
hurt you purposely. It was the only way 
to make you succeed. The woman was 
Elsa Furber, an old pupil of mine and 
a wonderful actress. In part, I ex- 
plained the situation to her and asked 
her help. Can you forgive me? Listen 
to them outside!” And as he stopped 
speaking, the roar of applause sounded 
from beyond the curtain. 

What she said, no one will ever 
know. So low was her voice that Win- 
throp had to bend his head to catch the 
whispered words. 

A few minutes later, while Winthrop 
was laughingly trying to rub a smudge 
of rouge and powder from his shoulder, 
Hilda looked up smiling. “I’d forgot- 
ten,” she said. “To-morrow—when the 
criticisms are written—will I be the 
great prima donna?” 

Winthrop laughed happily. “Yes, 
little greedy, But to us, that you will be 
my wife is of infinitely greater impor- 
tance.” : 
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asked, after the new crop of 
plays has been seen and com- 
mented upon, is: Why have we no 
Shakespeare? Probably the best answer 
is: Because Shakespeare is dead. 

This is a great Why-asking country. 
Only the other day, in a journal vul- 
garly known as “high-brow,” I read 
two pages of a gentleman’s lament that 
Paganism no longer flourished among 
us; and he asked: Why is there no Pan 
nowadays? He evidently forgot that 
wonderful narrative in Rabelais where 
it was stated in an impressive manner 
that the great god Pan was dead, and 
would return upon this earth no more. 

Pan and Shakespeare die, and the 
things that they represented have prac- 
tically passed from the living of men. 
Other times, other manners—and other 
thoughts. 

It would be impossible for us to have 
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a Shakespeare of the American stage in 
our age because our age is an age of 
small thinking. We do all of us think 
small. The grand style, the noble style, 
the high, serious, tragic style of thinking 
has gone out, perhaps forever. We can- 
not read Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” let 
alone conceive of a contemporary writ- 
ing it. We have lost the faculty of feel- 
ing awe for sublime poetry. The con- 
ception that the Devil is a fallen angel 
and the description of his fall no longer. 
have the power to thrill us. Practically, 
you might say we have lost the faculty 
of feeling awe—and stop there. 
Everything, unfortunately for us, is 
explained to us. Science and psychol- 
ogy, which is to say Slip-slop and Slob- 
ber-dobber, have explained everything 
so thoroughly that we not only cannot 
understand, but we can no longer even 
wonder. These dismal modern contri- 
vances have even knocked the child- 
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spirit out of us. It is for that reason that 
we think small. We have been deprived 
of our imaginations. The less imagina- 
tion you have, the smaller you think, un- 
til you finally get down to the hod-carrier 
whose mental exercise consists in: “Dol- 
lar a day; corned beef and cabbage; 
how much can I hold out on the old 
woman next Saturday night?” 

Most commenta- 
tors are apt to lay 
the blame for our 
not having a Shake- 
speare at the door of 
the Innocent Young 
Girl and the Poor 
Tired Business Man. 
I regard them mere- 
ly as accessories 
after the fact. A 
writer for the stage 
can rise no higher 
than the public 
thought of his time; 
and if that public is 
thinking little 
thoughts, that writer 
is going to make 
plays around little 
thoughts. 

Many people will 
not agree with that 
last sentence. They 
will maintain that a 
powerful writer can 
really “uplift” the 
stage and his audi- 
ences. They are wel- 
come to all the fail- 
ure that is in store 
for them. Certainly 
the. last thought in 
Shakespeare’s mind 
was his superiority to the groundlings. 
He distinctly wrote to please the peo- 
ple who came to his theatre. He 
uttered but one complaint in this respect 
that I know of: he regretted the lower 
social position accorded to player folk. 
He knew he was the peer of the realm’s 
peers, yet he could not associate with 
them “in society.” This he made clear 
in reference to the “dyer’s hand” which 
was “subdued in what it worked in.” 

Limit your imagination and your nar- 
row thought. But that cannot be put in 
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THINK WHAT SHAKESPEARE WOULD HAVE 
THINK WHAT HE DID 
WITH ONLY AN ORDINARY GHOST — 
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the imperative mood. Very few men by 
their own volition limit their imagina- 
tion. That is done for them by the 
forces of their time. There is not a 
creative writer living but who can look 
back at the career of his own brain and 
mark the time when he gave up a sort 
of errant nobility of intellect, and adapt 
ed himself to a “practical working 
basis” whereon he 
could “put his stuff 
across.” This in- 
evitable succumbing 
of the man of genius 
or talent to the spirit 
of his time makes us 
sneer at our age as 
being “materialis- 
tic.” As if we could 
help that. Actually 
what is the matter 
is, as I have already 
said, that the spirit- . 
ual has been ex- 
plained out of us. 
To-day no one would 
dare write about a 
Caliban existing in 
the “vexed  Ber- 
moothes,”  be- 
cause we know very 
well that Bermuda is 
a summer resort pre- 
sided over by a gov- 
ernor at so many 
thousand pounds per 
annum; and that a 
Caliban is a physical 
impossibility accord- 
ing to Bishop Berke- 
ley or Lord Mon- 
buddo or Charles 
Darwin, who can 
bring you the books to prove it. 

Look how this obsession that every- 
thing can be explained away limits our 
playwrights in their handling of even 
the inexplicable, We have to-day at 
least one phenomenon that Slobber- 
dobber psychology cannot analyze—the 
phenomenon of the dual personality. 
Think what Shakespeare would have 
done with that! Think of what he did 
with only an ordinary ghost. And then 
look at the limited, thin affairs which 
Augustus Thomas and Edward Locke 

























have spun out of this matter, the most 
ordinary clap-trap plots barely touching 
the vast possibilities of the theme. There 
is a chance here for the most profound 
and moving soliloquies about the wan 
shades who turn by turn inhabit Me, 
changing my skin and my philosophy, 
dancing like phantoms through my har- 
lot head. 

But that brings us 
to another point. Mr. 
Thomas is, by far a 


better play - writer 
than Shakespeare 
was. Shakespeare 
had an_ execrable 


play style. He wan- 
dered and rambled 
and threw in solil- 
oquies. To-day the 
soliloquy is barred. 
We _ write better. 
Which is another re- 
sult of limitation. 
Put a man _ inside 
limits and he will 
perfect himself in 
the small things. He 
will think smaller 
thoughts but he will 
round them out 
cleaner. It is rather 
like giving a China- 
man a small cube of 
ivory and letting 
him engrave it .as 
thoroughly as_ he 
can. 

While we are here 
let us make a slight 
digression from the 
world of the theatre. 
There is a palliative 
theory extant to the effect that our 
Shakespeares to-day are to be found at 
work in the world of mechanics. If we 
lack him on the stage we find him in 
Mr, Edison’s workshop. This is very 
pretty but it isn’t so. The quality of 
large imagination simply is not there. 
Roughly the great “dreams” of invent- 
ors are worked out in this fashion: if 
a plus b wont make the motor buzz, then 
try a plus x; and if that wont do it, try 
a plus z. Mathematics deals almost en- 
tirely with problems in limitations— 





THINKERS IN LITTLE 





— AND THEN LOOK AT THE LIMITED, THIN 

AFFAIRS WHICH AUGUSTUS THOMAS AND 

EDWARD LOCKE HAVE SPUN OUT OF THIS 
MATTER 
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save for such matters as the fourth 
dimension and the qualities of the parab- 
ola, there is no imaginative outlet. In 
even what the Wright brothers did there 
was no imagination employed; there 
was only painstaking study of the de- 
tails of physics. Mr. Edison’s press- 
agent would like to make us think Mr. 
Edison is a great poet. But a hasty sur- 
vey of Mr. Edison’s 
comments on his re- 
cent European trip 
reveal him merely as 
an excellent Amer- 
ican of his period. 
Last year we had 
a magnificent sta- 
ging of “The Garden 
of Allah.” It seems 
to have been more 
or less popular and 
more or less of a 
“success.” The crit- 
ics seem to have 
been more or less 
puzzled. The theme, 
as every one prob- 











ably knows, dealt 
with the old, old 
conflict of love and 


duty. 

What I have to 
say regards in no 
sense Mr. Hichens’ 
rather hectic powers 
and weaknesses. 
There is no personal- 
ity in my statement 
—which is: There 
is scarcely a modern 
mind competent to 
deal adequately with 
the conflict between 
love and duty. Not a one of us is able 
to do so in the grand manner; he is 
bound to go maudlin somewhere along 
the line. He is bound to consider a tur- 
gid raving as being passion ; as a matter 
of fact it has been a century since we 
have had genuine passion expressed 
to us. 

As to duty—what is duty? Mr. 
Hichens manufactured for his play a 
sort of papier-maché duty. It did not 
impress anyone as being genuine. It 
seems impossible to me that we, children 
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of an age of psychologues and sciolists, 
could really be impressed with anything 
at all as being genuine. One reason we 
totter and falter and grope so much is 
because we have been beat about the 
head so often with “interpretations” and 
“explanations ;” and, unlike the grand 
head of old Henley, who insisted that 
his was “bloody but unbowed,” our 
heads are bloody, all right enough, but 
they are also so bowed that we don’t 
know where we are walking. 

I mention the Hichens case to show 
that I do not limit this tendency to small 
thinking on large subjects to our own 
country. I will go farther and take the 
case of Pierre Loti, whose play, “The 
Daughter of Heaven,” succeeded the 
“Garden of Allah” at the Century in 
New York. I am an admirer of Loti. 
I think he has exceptional qualities. I 
also think I know in advance what we 
can expect of this new work. (I have 
not as yet seen the play.) We can expect 
rare color ; I do not refer to the staging ; 
I refer to the language. As to the 
thoughts, I will adventure that they are 
small thoughts done very well. He has 
that facile artistry in small-thinking 
which is the heritage of the French. 
Of majesty and nobility, either_in theme 
or treatment, I hold no hope. 

Sometimes I think the Innocent 
Young Lady and the Poor Tired Busi- 
ness Man are right. Sometimes I think 
they are the genuine symbols of this age 
and should so be allowed to stand. Each 
age of artistic creation has always had 
some drawback to contend with. And 
what drawbacks we now labor under 
certainly cannot be helped. Within our 
limits we have certainly produced some 
of the best polite tragedy and clean com- 
edy; and for the P. T. B. M.’s credit 
let it be said that no musical shows of 
past periods could compare in all-around 
merit — dancing, cos- 
tuming, music, pretti- 
ness, etc.—with the 
best of ours. If our 
time has no Shake- 
speare, it is because 
our time could not 
endure a Shakespeare. 

As an English critic 
says: 


“As soon as works of fiction are ad- 
dressed to boys and girls they must be 
fit for boys and girls; they must deal 
with a life which is real so far as it 
goes, but which is yet most limited; 
which deals with the most passionate 
part of life, and yet omits the errors of 
the passionate ; which aims at describing 
men in their relations to women, and yet 
omits an all but universal influence 
which more or less distorts and modifies 
these relations. . . The change cannot 
be helped. A young ladies’ literature 
must be a limited and truncated liter- 
ature. The indiscriminate study of hu- 
man life is not desirable for them.” 

Unless, I would add, it be done in 
the giant manner. But the giants are all 
dead. We live in : 
an age of clever 


pigmies. 
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Manns 
And 
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By MAGDA.- FRANCES WEST 


CLARA 
LIPMAN 
AND LOUIS 
MANN AT 
CARLSBAD 
ON ONE OF 
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FREQUENT 
TRIPS 
ABROAD 














R. AND MRS. LOUIS MANN 
M | are of that variety of un- 
ostentatious American citizen 


—well-read, sympathetic, cultured, gen- 
erous, and public-spirited—who make 
ideal neighbors in a commuter’s com- 
munity, and unsurpassed hosts in town. 
They are as far removed from the stage, 
once they quit the theatre, as if they 
never had stepped within the playhouse 
door. 

Yet for nearly thirty years Louis 
Mann has been recognized as a fore- 
most character actor. He has played 
in French and German (both he and his 
wife are very clever linguists), and in 
theatres of all rank and distinction from 
one end of this country to another. He 
has known what it was to clean up a 
season with’ a $40,000 profit —and to 
watch the season die when he was 
$60,000 ‘‘in the hole.” 

The stage career of Clara Lipman 
(Mrs. Mann) will total by years ap- 
proximately half her husband’s. Her 
first real engagement was with Modjeska 
in ‘‘Odette.” Prior to that she had 
gone with Kiralfy’s- ‘ Bat-Catcher.” 
Her. first hit was with Charles Dickson 
in “Incog.”’ It was while in this com- 


pany that Miss Lipman met Mr. Mann, 
and he fell deeply in love with her. 

After a disappointing tour in “The 
Marriage of a Star,” something over 
two years ago, Clara Lipman retired 
temporarily from the stage for a much 
needed rest—and “rested” by writing 
plays. During the two years she has 
written, in collaboration with Samuel 
Shipman, a young New Yorker, “Elevat- 
ing a Husband,” in which Mr. Mann is 
now starring, “It Depends Upon the - 
Woman,” and “two comedies and a 
musical farce. In one of these plays Miss 
Lipman will return to the stage this 
season. 

As Mrs. Mann is both actress and 
playwright, so is her husband enslaved 
to twin arts. His hobby is painting. His 
most delightful memories, according to 
his own story, are of the days when, 
with Winslow Homer, he strolled and 
painted in the White Mountains. If he 
were not an actor by habit as well as by 
early choice, Louis Mann would be 
found always in an atelier. 

It is in the summer, with the strenu- 
ous professional season over, that the 
Manns find opportunity and occasion 
to indulge themselves in their hobbies. 
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And though one may enjoy an intimate visit with the Manns, in their inter- 
esting apartment on Riverside Drive, to find them in working clothes, one 
must go to Shandaken, Ulster County, New York. 
Shandaken, in the approach, is as bad as it sounds. 
There is a ferry to quarrel with before you get 
out of Manhattan. There are never enough 
seats in the Pullmans en route, and they: sell 
them twice over your head. But if you can 
keep your mind off material matters, and fix 
your eyes first on the Hudson and then 
on the wonders of the Catskills, you’ll find 
the magic of the mountains has dissolved 
all bothers, even to the cinders. 
-The Manns will meet you at the station— 
an odd little coop set down in the thick of 
Ulster County settlements. And then you'll 
be whirled madly down a 
shadowy road till ‘ 
you arrive at 
the white 
cottage 


Photographs by oe CLARA LIPMAN 
ue ade : AS S.mone La 
ew Yor : Fée IN “THE 


MARRIAGE OF A 
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IN ONE OF HIS 

MOST FAMOUS 

ROLES, Hans von 

Shoffenburgen, IN “THE 
GIRL FROM PARIS” 


that is serving as a temporary shelter until the 
concrete bungalow is built on the top of one of 
the farther mountains. 

In New York City one buys property by a 
floor in an apartment house, or by a square foot. 
Up in Ulster County, the denomination in which 
land is sold is merely mountains. You count a 
man’s holdings by the mountains he has to his 
credit. The Manns, one concludes, have about a 
dozen mountains now, and Mr. Mann keeps announcing 
he may buy half a dozen more. Mrs. Mann is begging off. 

She thinks they have mountains enough. 

Louis Mann, as you find him here, is a little grayer, per- 
haps, than he appears on the stage; but the curl of his hair makes up for any loss in 
color. His eye is clear and cool and gray: the eye of a child, just as his smile is the 
smile of a child and his fancy for pets is that of a child. If you doubt, witness the 
wonderful trained rooster ‘‘Pee-Wee,” who gets his white plumage dyed a different 
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LOUIS MANN 





color daily, who is garlanded like a 
Bacchante, and who will do all 
sorts of fancy tricks, from 
waltzing to brushing his 

teeth. Mr. Mann is rather 

above medium height, 

sinewy, smooth shaven, 
notoriously careless as 

to dress and with his 
purse-strings. 


Mrs. Mann is 
an extremely 
beautiful wom- 


an. Her thick, 


rather — short 


Photograph by 
Otto Sarony, 
New York 


CLARA LIPMAN IN 
HER HOME ON 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


CLARA LIPMAN 
AT CARLSBAD 


brown hair is exquisite in color and 
texture, and curls in heavy ringlets. Her 
features and figure are typically French. 
She has a small waist, small mouth, very 
lovely dark eyes, with arched brows and 
thick lashes, a clear olive skin and a 
remarkably small hand and foot. 
Mr. Mann, who declares his 
wife is the best American actress 
of to-day, insists. that she has 
the smallest foot of any 
woman in America who 
anywhere approximates 
adult size. Be this 
true or not, it is 
certain that the 
footwear her 
bootmaker 
sends her is 
ultra-Cinderella in ap- 
pearance — yet the way 
in which Mrs. Mann 
skims over the rocks and 
roughs of Ulster County in 
those shoes would challenge 
the admiration of a mountain 
goat. 
For the Manns, though they 
are lavish with automobile rides 
for their visitors, themselves pre- 





THE MANNS AND THEIR MOUNTAINS 


fer to walk or jolt along on a huge 
wagon drawn by a sad-eyed team of 
oxen. 

After you have freed yourself from 
your luggage they trot you out to show 
you the pets. Everything about the 
place is a pet, from “ Pee-Wee,”’ who 

, leads them all, to the cat, the dog, 
‘ the chickens, the big fawn-and- 
} chocolate Jersey cow, and the two 
pink pigs. Even 
. the apple 
4 trees are pet- 
“ted, and 
given pet 
names. 
Supper is a 
revelation of 
what a coun- 
try meal can 
be. They have 
old - fashioned 
cooking, much 
of it done by 
Mrs. Mann 
herself. And 
next to mak- 
ing their 
guests walk 
over all 
the moun- 
tains, the 
prime rule of 

Mann hospi- 

tality is to 

feed them 
like Stras- 
bourg geese. 
Mrs. Mann 
spends much 
of her time 
making  deli- 
cious pickles 
and jellies and 
jams and pre- 

serves and pies and pastries. 

Mr. Mann, when he isn’t making hay 
with the oxen, is painting pictures. He 
will be sitting out by Oesopus Creek, 
which runs right past the house, dab- 
bling his feet in its cool trout-pools, 
when a wisp of wind will lift a branch 
across stream and show him a new vista 
of color down the valley. ‘Presto, he is 
off and up the slope of the front yard 
and into the south parlor, where his 
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paper and water colors are whisked 
out. And then, with a squinting and 
wrinkling of his face that would do 
credit to a cartoon by Du Maurier, lo! 
the floor will be flooded with water 
colors, one after another discarded till 
he has got just what he seeks. The pic- 
tures he paints are all small. His restless 
fingers cannot bother with big ones. 

Mr. Mann never sells his pictures. 
But his friends are always sure of at 
least one a year.. They come always 
exquisitely framed, autographed, irre- 
sistible with the kindly humor and 
gracious spirit of the man lurking be- 
hind them. 

The Manns have played minor parts 
together in stock companies and have 
starred jointly at times, 
and after fifteen years of 
marriage are still, to 
quote Mr. Mann, 

“Tickled to death 
that we did it.” 

Their numerous 
trips abroad 
have always 
been interest- 
ing. “I cherish 
the time we met 
Henrik Ibsen,” 
said Mrs. Mann. 
“We were in 
Stockholm, and 
as we _ passed 
along the street 
we noticed a 
rather heavy- 
set, bearded 
gentleman look- 
ing into a shop 
window. ‘That’s 
Ibsen,’ said I. 
With true con- 
jugal spirit Mr. 
Mann replied, 
‘It isn’t.’ Said 
I, ‘Let us see.’ 

So we ad- 
dressed the 
gentleman 
very quietly 
and admir- 
ingly, and 
when we told 
him we were 
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actors from America he not only 
beamed upon us but invited us to 
tea the next day at his quarters. We 
have always had splendid times 
abroad, Mr. Mann and I.” 
“T’ve been playing for so 
long I’ve played with 
nearly everybody,” said 
Mr. Mann when we began 
discussing friendships. 
“Why, Weber and Fields 
had planned to tour me 
as Shylock in ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ and I 
probably should — have 
gone into the presentation 
if it hadn’t been that al- 
most immediately after- 
wards their 
partnership was 
temporarily 
disrupted. 


SAMUEL SHIPMAN 

AND CLARA LIPMAN 
COLLABORATING ON A 

PLAY IN THEIR WORKSHOP 
ON THE MOUNTAIN IN ULSTER 


, COUNTY, NEW YORK 


“Dave Warfield, Cyril 
Maude, E. H. Sothern, May 
Howard, Amelia Somerville, 
Lee Harrison, Ellen Burg, Har- 
ry Davenport, Charles Dick- 
son, Bob Edeson, Alice Shep- 
terd, Lewis Morrison, Sal- 
vini, J. K. Emmett, Grace 
Rolfe Henderson, Nelscn 
Wheatcroft, Adeline Stan- 
hope—heavens, I can’t be- 

a» gin to tell you all of 
m™ those I’ve played with. 
And never shall I forget 

how, when we started out 
playing ‘Incog,’ there 

were three young men 

and three young women 

and how we all paired 

off and later mar- 

ried, — Mrs. 

Mann and 


ABOVE, LOUIS 

MANN IN “JULIE 

BONBON,” BY CLARA 

LIPMAN. PHOTOGRAPH BY 
OTTO SARONY, NEW YORK 








I, Charles Dickson and Ellen Burg, and Harry 
Davenport and Alice Shepherd. 

“T always have to chuckle about the time that 
George Lederer got out an all-star company, in- 
cluding Edgar Davenport, Julius Steger and my- 
self. The attraction was called ‘Nothing But 
Money,’ but I’ll be hanged if we didn’t go about 
with nothing but debts. ‘Divorce Day’ 
smashed us all in California, and right 
after that we were out with ‘Called 
Back’ and a play named ‘Lost.’ And, 
upon my word, they did call us back. 

A manager by the name of Dave David- 
son got us from Louisville to Chicago. 
I shall never forget Eddie Sothern, 
disgusted with life, rolling himself up 
to sleep in a blanket at a wee small 
hour. That was just before he got his 
start with Frohman. The next day 
Sothern and Cyril Maude and I were 
walking down Madison Street. Maude 
hadn’t been over here long. They 
brought us the crow to pick in the 
shadow of a cheap eating place, for there 
they told us sadly that we were stranded 
in Chicago. The gist of this in- 
formation took some time to 


LOUIS MANN AS 
Le Bardy In 
“THE GIRL IN 

"| THE BARRACKS” 
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penetrate Mr. Maude’s intelligence— 
the Americanisms were as yet too new. 
When he realized at last the import of it 
all, his comment sent Sothern and me 
rolling in delight. Said Mr. Maude most 
blankly, ‘Stuck, you say? Stuck? Stuck 
here? And that means we’re not -going 
home? Not at all? Huh! Beastly coun- 
try, God blime you!’ 

“The honor of playing 
with the elder Salvini was 
mine. True, at the start I 
was limited to guards and 
later to Captains of the 
Guard. I was with the late J. K. 
Emmett,—heaven bless his 
sweet soul !—in ‘Fritz in a Mad- 
house,’ and I saw a season’s 
service with Edwin Booth. 

“As a lad I was fortunate in 
that the great artists who came 
to this country frequently came 
to my father’s house. Pauline Luc- 
ca, the Patti of her time (I sup- 
‘pose to be strictly contemporaneous 
I should label her.the Tetrazzini 
of yester-year), was a constant 
visitor during her stop in New York. 
Theodore Wachtl came often and 
so too did Charlotta, that great 
German tragedienne. 

“Oscar Wilde..visited us when 
he came over to see about pre- 
senting his first play. I know now 
why it got the reception it did, for 
the play was unworthy the genius 
of that master of the 
craft. Wilde was a 
bulky, | awkward 
man, who spoke 
beautiful German. He 
growled a great deal about 
the American public, I re- 
member, and though he must have 
coined bons mois galore, none stuck to my 
memory. He was wont to sit there and 
liken the American public to ‘a bull in a 
china shop’ and himself to ‘a poor pil- 
grim doing the best he can and getting 
his garments most unmercifully torn 
from him and rent to pieces.’ 

“The old days are gone now. It is 
a far cry even since the day Mrs. Mann 


LOUIS MANN AND HIS 
ROOSTER, “‘PEE WEE” 


wrote her first play, ‘Julie Bon-bon.’ 
Why did we cease starring together? 
Well, we saw we could double our in- 
come by splitting the business relation- 
ship, and then it seemed fairer to Mrs. 
Mann—it looked as if it would afford a 
better opportunity for a proper display 
of the work she really can do.” 
Mr. Mann and I had been talk- 
ing alone. Now we walked, or 
- rather clambered for a 
brisk three quarters of 
an hour. Then we 
emerged on a clearing 
that held three things: a 
huge flat-topped boulder, 
a tiny portable camp house, 
and a peculiar pagoda. This 
last was made of a huge 
Japanese umbrella thrust in 
the ground directly through 
the center of a round, firm 
table. From the sides of the 
umbrella were swung yards 
and yards of mosquito netting. 
Around the outskirts of the 
draperies ran a line of flaring 
punk. Under the canopy sat 
Mrs. Mann and Mr. Shipman, 
finishing the third act of “It 
Depends Upon the Woman.” 
“We put in a union day,” 
explained Mr. Shipman. “It 
takes me half an hour to walk 
up here from the village, and by 
that time Mrs. 
Mann has set her 
house in order, 
planned the work for 
the day and is ready to 
come up here to start the 
combat of collaborating. We 
always have our most trou- 
bles with the third act. When we really 
get into a fog, though, we get up on 
that rock out there and act it all out. 
We can shout and kill folk and caper 
around as insanely as we please, and 
there’s nobody to criticise us except 
the crows. And then, as you see,” 
—with a sweep of the hand,—‘“‘there’s 
mountains of inspiration all around 
us.” 
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AFTER A VISIT “BEHIND THE SCENES 
WITH RAYMOND HITCHCOCK 
AND THE MEMBERS OF THE 
“RED WIDOW” COMPANY 


x and belabeled trunk—the 
scent of rouge and moth balls about 
him; bathed in a light uncertain and 
sputtering; the persuasive harmonies 
of the latest love waltz filtering through 
the thirstless palms of the first set—a 
poor but proud artist in this mad de- 
lirium pushing his pencil feverishly o’er 
the pad—and before him a model— 
raven haired—the mouth of roses—in 
fact with all the allurements of song and 
story—semi-gowned in a creation that 
accentuates the expanse of back and 
rice powder to perfection—imagine this, 
and tell us, gentle peruser, doth it not 
smack of romance? 

But believe us—this is no time for 





ICTURE an humble artist 














seated on a battle-scarred * 


i 


‘*SO FULL OF CHARACTER,” 
AS MRS. HITCHCOCK SAID 


j 
4 


romance; for alas, this is what the artist 
gets: “Hey, old top, duck yer mit 
there.” ‘‘Watch-out-fer-the-drop, Bo!”’ 
And mingled with the melody through 
the palms comes: ‘For the love of 
Mike, shut that door. Can’t you see me 
doing the Ruth St. Denis here. I’m 
looking like Arizona now and the Lord 
knows where I’ll be before we finish 
with this house. Was you guys all 
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raised in a barn?” 

Then over the shoul- 

der of our siren model: “I 

remember when I was with the ‘Soul 
Kiss,’ James Montgomery Flagg came 
behind one night and pulled this stunt. 
You know, I was a fashion model for a 
long time in New York before I got on 
in this game. Make me slim—I’ll hate 


‘*l REMEMBER WHEN 
I WAS WITH THE 
“SOUL KISS,’ JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
CAME BEHIND AND 
PULLED THIS STUNT” 


Wi 


VAN 


you if you don’t make me slim!” 
(Business of artist rapidly carving a 
generous slice off the hip.) Then a 
scampering of feet, the swish of the cur- 
tain, and lo, our friend siren the model 
has vanished. ® 

See yon willowy forms waiting in the 
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the blonde is just a bit calculated and your 

ears burn, for in your young egotism you’re 
absolutely positive that the brunette is ad- 

vising her, ‘‘He’s doing us.”’ So burn your pencil over 
the sheet, you slave, and revel in this riot of color. Zip— 
they’re off—away from the lurking shadows of the sets 
and out into the blaze of a European hotel lobby-where 
they strenuously engage in advising the audience that 
“This is a joyous holiday.” 

Being driven from the fields of action we thought to 
seek refuge in the property room, where we tumbled onto 
the man with the worried look and glasses, solemnly en- 
gaged in handing out salary envelopes to 
sundry pretty summer girls, and other 
maidens who, from their unencum- 
bered extremities, were 
_ doubtless intended 
for temperate 
climes. From the 
short length of 
time taken by these 
merry-merries in 
jotting their # 

Elsies onto (i 
the salary 
sheet .we 

are quite’ 

sure they 

could qual- 

ify in any 
shorthand 
contest. 
Verily the 
ghost walketh 
speedily behind 
the footlights. 

After sufficient ies of the 
minor planets the artist found 
himself gazing at the star, who 
sat himself down—clad in rai- 
ment scant—to apply a new coat 
of make-believe to his coun-. 
tenance. ’T'was then that the artist 
got in his deadly work. 

Having caught this jolly lion in 
his den and having secured his 
John H.—written in a B. V. D. 
manner,—we tumbled through 
the door, into the clutches of 
Mrs. Star, who made us feel 
awfully good by telling us 
how adorable the sketcli 
was—‘‘so full of character, 
that back!’’ She loved his 


wings. Something tells you that the pose on ¢_ 


THE MAN WITH 

THE WORRIED LOOK 
AND THE GLASSES, 
SOLEMNLY ENGAGED IN 


back, it was getting so fat! HANDING OUT SALARY ENVELOPES 





The 
Letters of 
Josephine Cohan 


Notes sent by the sister of 
George M. to her parents 
while en route to and after 
her arrival in Australia 


. 3 

Editor’s Note: Josephine Cohan 
Niblo—daughter of Jerry J. Cohan and 
sister of George M. Cohan—and her hus- 
band, Fred Niblo, left Broadway last 
summer for a six months’ booking in 
Australia, where Mr. and Mrs. Niblo 
are introducing the George M. Cohan 
comedies to the insular colonists. 
These letters were written by Mrs. 
Niblo to her parents, with whom her 
son, Fred Niblo, Jr., is staying during 
the absence of his father and mother. 

Mrs. Niblo describes in her own 
chatty feminine way the incidents 
of the voyage to Australia and the 
difficulties appertaining to the stag- 
ing of “Get Rich Quick Walling- 
ford” in Sydney, and to that most 
vital problem of all to foreigners in a 
foreign land: how and where to live 
in comparative comfort. 

The ball on board ship, the day in 
Hawaii, the landing at Sydney, and 
their joyous reception by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Corson Clark, long-time 
American favorites behind the foot- 


JOSEPHINE COHAN, HER HUSBAND, FRED NIBLO, 
AND HER SON, FRED NIBLO, JR. 


lights, the shortcomings of the best hotel in Sydney, their ultimate setting up 
in housekeeping, and the early rehearsals, are all set forth interestingly. Since these 
letters were set in type the news has come by cable that the “opening” at Sydney 
has passed into history as an American success. 


R. M. S. Makura, Thursday, June 20. 
My paruincs: While it is still fresh in 
my mind I want to tell you about Hono- 
lulu. Really, it beggars description. I 
had a fear that I’d be disappointed in it, 
after having heard so much about it; 


but, on the contrary, I was enchanted. 

To start with, it was a heavenly day. 
Neither too hot nor too cold. We were all 
“dolled” out in our linens, so we were 
most comfortable. We landed at 7:30 
a. m., engaged an automobile and drove 
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for hours through avenues of palms and 
other trees that I’ve hitherto seen only 
on transformation stage scenery. The 
most wonderful trees with the most 
beautiful blossoms. of strange reds, 
yellows and purples. The trees seemed 
like mammoth ferns; some were so lacy 
they didn’t look like leaves—and I 
don’t think they were. 

Heretofore I’ve seen the cocoanuts 
growing. only on high. The natives in 
Africa.climbed the very high palms to 
pick -them for us, but yesterday we 
picked them ourselves from the side of 
the automobile. (That’s an awkward sen- 
tence, but you-know I didn’t mean that 
they grew on: the automobile!) Mr. 
Manning got one and I plucked one. 
They are lovely, big, juicy things. Of 
course, we saw bananas, figs and man- 
goes-growing in:great profusion. You’d 
have loved-it, daddy. 

The natives are-very good-looking— 
a beautiful bronzé°coler; and while the 
features are:a little heavy they are not 
at all. like the negro. Their hair is, soft 
and. alrhost: straight. Phe girls are very 
pretty. We saw none in the native cos- 
tumes, however, as they use those only 
on féte occasions. Most of the women 
wear ‘‘Mother Hubbards” and funny 
looking little sailor hats that sit high on 


their-heads. ‘That, of course, isn’t partic- ’ 


ularly picturesque. They all speak Eng- 
lish and area very polite and winsome 

people. They all seem very happy, 
though why they shouldn’t be happy in 
such a paradise of a place, I don’t know. 
The temperature seldom varies—keeps 
about sixty degrees all the year around. 
and the sun always shines. It’s really too 
perfect to be earthly. 

We drove out to one of the extinct 
craters. The scenery all the way was in- 
describably beautiful. I was trying hard 
to grasp it all and Fred was eulogizing, 
as only he can, you know, when he is 
enthused, when Jim Manning, who was 
with us, burst forth with: 

““Oh say, what has become of John L. 
Sullivan, anyhow?” 

We went to the aquarium, where 
they have the most wonderful collection 
of fish that ever I saw—far more won- 
derful, to my mind, than the aquarium 
at Naples. There were fish that did not 
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look like fish. One looked like a bird of 
paradise feather. Many of them looked 
like birds and were marvelously colored. 
There were the most glorious blues and 
pinks and greens, and they really looked 
artificial in their gayety. When Fred 


’ saw them he said, ‘‘Why, there are no 


such fish in the world,” and upon my 
word it was hard to believe one’s eyes. 

We did a little shopping at @ most 
modern drug store, all American, of 
course. And not because we wanted it, 
but because we knew it would be a long 
time before we could get another, both 
Fred and I had an ice cream soda! 

We had a long time ashore—didn’t 
sail until 5:30; and when we got down to 
the ship a big band of twenty-four 
pieces was playing all the popular and 
national tunes, and they all were native 
musicians. Everybody aboard and 
everybody a-dock was ornamented in 
the “leis,” the wreaths of flowers, ac- 
cording to native custom. Those who 
have friends going away bedeck them in 
wreath upon wreath. These hang on the 
neck and around the hatbands, and as 
the ship pulls out you’re supposed to 
toss them back and those on shore throw 
more to you. Such an exchanging as 
there is! And before you leave, the band 
plays “Star Spangled Banner,” “‘God 
Save the King,” and, as you pull out, 
“Farewell Honolulu.” It’s very touch- 
ing. Everyone waves to everyone else 
and no one leaves the dock until the ship 
is almost a speck. It was a wonderful 


‘day, a perfect jewel of a day—we’ll 


never forget it. The sun never before 
shone so beautifully and I’ve never 
heard so many birds continuously sing- 
ing or seen so many human smiles. I 
hope some day to return. 

This is a pretty day. The reaction is 
somewhat noticeable. Everyone is quiet. 
I’m feeling bully but a little fatigued. I 
walked a great deal yesterday and one 
notices exertion of that sort always. 
Freddie is having the time of his life. 
He studies a little every day. He has 
the first two acts down pretty well now. 
He enters into all the deck games and 
he is very popular, particularly since he 
started the ‘‘Turkey Trot.” The girls 
are all anxious for the next “hop” and 
he’s already down as instructor for the 
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minstrel show that 
they-want to put 
on later. 
Now, little loves, 
I’m going to say 
“bye” for a 
while. I’ll write 
again soon. 
You wont want 
for letters. God 
bless you! 
Devotedly, 
JOSIE. 


TWO STUDIES OF FRED NIBLO, JR. 


Postscript—Mamma, dear! I forgot to 
mention that I sent you a pair of moc- 
casins from Vancouver. I was buying a 
pair for myself so I sent along a pair for 
you. They make dandy bath slippers. 

JosIE. 


June 26, Wednesday. 
DEAREST LITTLE PARENTS: The dear 
old ocean has given us a surprise. It’s 


been rough now for a couple of days. 
We’re lightening up. Our coal is getting 
low and naturally we’d feel the differ- 
ence in a little squally sea. I was sick 
yesterday and don’t feel too steady to- 
day, so this will have to be just a 
little note. 

The finals of the sports are being 
played to-day. Fred won on peg quoits. 
The prizes will be awarded to-night, 
when we are to have a fancy dress ball. 
I’m dressing as a chef—got the trousers 
and coat of white duck from the barber, 

and the chef is going to lend me a 
cap. Then Fred is going to fix up a 
little mustache and goatee for me. 
Getting rather giddy, am I not? 
Fred is going as Uncle Sam. Every- 
one is to wear some sort of character 
costume and it is going to be rare fun. 
All the ladies are busy mene I will let 
you know 
how it 4 
comes £ 
out. We 


land at Fiji 

to - morrow. 

Will cable 

from 

there. 

To-day 

is Wednes- 

day with us 

and to-morrow will 

be Friday. We have protograph by 
Hatl, New York 

JOSEPHINE COHAN 
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no Thursday this week. I don’t know 
just how they figure it out; that’s the 
way it is anyhow, and we all know that 
what is, IS. We crossed the equator 
Sunday. ’T wasn’t so awfully hot. There 
was a nice breeze all day. Here’s a kiss 
for all our loved ones—heaps and heaps 
of love for you all. God bless you. 
DAUGHTER. 


Sydney, Australia, July 12, 1912. 
SWEETEST LITTLE PARENTS: Sydney 
at last! That’s the way I felt arriving. 
Our last three days were very hard ones 
on me. Our beautiful weather forsook 
us at Fiji and it grew constantly colder 
and rougher and, being a poor sailor, I 
tell you I didn’t care for it. Despite the 
last few disagreeable days on board, our 
voyage was delightful. I won first prize 
at our fancy dress ball. It was a great 
success. Fred got second prize as Uncle 
Sam. There was dancing after a very 
merry dinner. In the 
dancing, of course, 

I took no part.: 
Fourth of July 
we arranged for a 
big time, but 
everyone was 
too seasick 
to take 
much in- 

terest. 

We all 


(the Ameri- 
cans) had 
our tables 
decorated, 
and the or- 
chestra 
played noth- 
ing but 
American 


HER BROTHER, GEORGE 
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tunes. So of course that cheered us up 
a little. 

When we arrived, at last, we found 
quite a little reception committee. 
Before we could see anyone we heard 
Harry Corson Clark’s voice calling 
“Soft pickings! Soft pickings!” from 
Blackie Daw, which part he is to play in 
“Wallingford.” With him were Mr, and 
Mrs. Stanford, stage manager and wife, 
and a couple more of the Williamson 
staff, as well as an official photog- 
rapher. It made us feel welcome, I can 
tell you. 

Mr. Clark took charge of everything; 
otherwise we wouldn’t have got our 
trunks till Monday, for all work ceases 
here at 12 o’clock sharp on Saturday. 
They say that if a dressmaker has only 
a few more stitches to take and the 
clock strikes twelve she will not finish 
until Monday morning. The working 
people run the country. 

We went to a big pantomime Satur- 
day night and Fred wanted his evening 
suit pressed, but it was nearly one 
o’clock in the afternoon when he called 
the valet and it ‘“‘couldn’t be done, Mr. 
Niblo.” Funny, isn’t it? 

I haven’t seen much of Sydney my- 
self. Saturday it took us all day to un- 
pack and to get ready to see ‘Sinbad 
the Sailor.” Big extravaganza—‘ Pan- 
to,”’ they call it. Very good, too. After 

the theatre we 
were enter- 
tained by 


Mr. Hugh Ward, 
» whois Mr. Wil- 
iamson’s part- 

. ner and repre- 

’ sentative 


just now, 
while Mr. 
W. is in 


Photograph by 
Ferkelsen & Henry 
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Europe. He’s a very nice man— 
straightforward and very dignified. The 
Williamson forces here are very im- 
portant. In fact, Mr. Williamson is 
everything. 

We were interviewed at once. All the 
newspapers knew of George through the 
Williamsons, and right away started to 
acquaint the public with him. I acknowl- 
edged that George was a millionaire, 
which seerns to count for a very great 
deal here. The newspapers are most 
conservative. They do no _ gushing 
and very little illustrating. Newspaper 
cuts are almost worthless. They prob- 
ably use them for their weekly papers 
or magazines, but not for news- 
papers. 

I saw “Sinbad” and an Irish play, 
“Wearing of the Green,” but I didn’t go 
with Fred to see ‘‘ Kismet,’’ with Oscar 
Asche in the title 
role. I was too 
tired. Oscar 
Asche orig- 
inated the 
part and pro- 
duced the 
play in Lon- 
don. Otis Skin- 
ner’s produc- 
tion is a 
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copy of this. Fred says that in several 
respects Skinner’s production is better, 
but the acting is about the same—both 
very fine. 

We went out to Manly one day. 
That’s the big beach resort here. The 
Clarks are stopping out there. Oh, it’s 
lovely! Fancy, this is winter.and these 
people bathe in the surf all the year 
round. It would seem a little cold just 
now, but we saw some people in and— 
think of it!—the girls dress & la Annette 
Kellerman and all are wonderful swim- 
mers. They say Annette Kellerman (who 
is an Australian) is only one of many 
such swimmers. We’ll try to get you 

some snapshots, al- 
though I be- 
lieve it is 
against the law 
to photograph 
the swimmers 
on the _ beach. 











FRED NIBLO, AND HIS 
WIFE, JOSEPHINE COHAN 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF MRS. 
NIBLO BY WHITE, NEW YORE 











The weather here now is about like 
our early spring—think of it in mid- 
July. A heavy suit is just comfortable. 
I am entirely “‘out of it” in regard to 
clothes, and I’m afraid I’ll have to get 
some suits. They wear both winter and 
- summer hats; it doesn’t seem to matter. 
Furs are worn a lot; for the most part, 
though, they are cheap. looking things. 
Maybe my sealskin coat you gave me 
doesn’t make them sit up and take 
notice at night! It would be too warm, 
except to drive in. Even as it is, I have 
to stretch a point. 

-This hotel, the best in Sydney, is 
twenty years behind the times. We have 
a sitting room, bedroom and one of the 
few private baths of the hotel. It’s all 
closed plumbing, no telephone service 
and you pay extra for everything. The 
gas-logs are charged for by the hour 
when lighted, and all meals to room, 
fifty cents per person. Cream is extra, 
milk to drink extra, and it’s twelve dol- 
lars a day—think of it! 

But listen to this: We move to-mor- 
row to our own lovely six or seven-room 
apartment, the only vacant one in all 
Sydney. Oh, but this town is crowded. 
We have a dandy reception hall, tele- 
phone and writing room, drawing room, 
dining-room, three bedrooms, kitchen- 
ette, bath, and—oh, joy !—a grand piano. 
Meals served to the rooms, too, if we 
want them. And again, oh joy, I havea 
dandy maid who will take charge of the 
house and act as lady’s maid besides. 
Doesn’t that sound cozy? We’ve had to 
sign for three months, hoping we’ll be 
here that long. 

Mr. Ward says they are ripe here for 
“Wallingford.” They start educating 
the public to our Wallingford slang to- 
morrow, to get them used to such terms 
as “boob,” “‘live-wire,” “grabbed a 
rattler,” etc., before we open. It’s all 
new to them here. Even Mr. Ward, 
who’s an American but who’s been here 
for fifteen years, didn’t know the ex- 
pression, “‘live-wire!”’ Thank goodness, 
we have five Americans in the company, 
though I think the Australians are 
lovely. Among the Americans are the 
Clarks—Mrs, Clark plays Bessie—our- 
selves, Jim Manning and a Miss Dunn, 
an Australian who has been in stock in 


California for years and who has just 
returned. She,plays Mrs. Dempsey. We 
had the first reading to-day. And oh, it 
was funny. 

Mrs. Williamson is a charming wom- 
an. She’s been lovely to me. In fact 


~ everyone has. And imagine—I’m con- 


sidered very small and young! Did you 
get that? 

The purser on the ship was astonished 
when Fred wrote my age on the some- 
sort-of-certificate you must sign. He 
didn’t think I looked 32! Only a differ- 
ence of a year and a half between my 
brother and me—think of it! 

I miss you awfully, my little darlings, 
and my lovely boy—bless his heart. Oh 
dear, what wouldn’t I give for a peep, 
just a peep at you all. I hate this great 
ocean between us. 

Tell my brother I send him my 
dearest love and that I’ll have a letter 
for him by the next ship, and ask him to 
write me when he has time; and ask my 
little son to write me all his plans and 
his news. God bless you all. 

Your DAUGHTER. 


Sydney, “‘The Albany,’’ Macquarie 
Street. 
At Home, July 14, 1912. 

DEAREST LITTLE PARENTS: Here we 
are in our own little flat. You’d love it. 
It’s delightfully arranged, all light 
rooms; we can see all over the city, and, 
from our front room, the ocean. I’m 
writing in our little desk and telephone 
room off the reception hall. We have 
the coziest drawing room: all lovely 
big easy chairs and two sofas and a large 
bay window and side windows, a splen- 
didly toned grand piano and—oh, joy of 
our lives!—an open fireplace! There we 
burn great logs and sit about tit in the 
evenings and have our coffee after din- 
ner. Talk about solid comfort—oh—oh! 

The table is always dressed with 
flowers. They are very cheap here and 
we have them in every room fresh every 
other day. 

Our first rehearsal started off splen- 
didly. Fred is putting the piece on by 
request, and Jim Manning is helping by. 
remembering the business, and a great 
help he is too. I must say we had a very 
smooth rehearsal. They grasped the idea, 
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splendidly. Harry Corson Clark is fine. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark play Daw. and 
Bessie. Miss Dunn is splendid as Mrs. 
Dempsey—good dialect. ‘‘Gertie” is 
pretty and might be an Irishman’s 
daughter. The ingénue is good—looks 
like May: Wagner. The character Buttles 
is an elderly man, and I think just the 
type. Eddie Lamb is a slender youth, 
Gunther, ’bus driver, is a fat man and I 
think is going to be funny. They are 
trying hard to find a Jap: think some 
one may have to make up for it. 

Oh, yes, the newspaper reporter is 
quite English, but has a good idea of the 
part. Fred takes hold of Wallingford as 
if he’d played it forever, and I’m very 
good myself, of course that goes without 
saying—Yes, I thank you, my mother! 
Thank you, my father! Thank you, my 
brother! Thanks—Thanks— But, no 
joking, we are delighted so far, and very 
sanguine now that we are so well start- 
ed. They move slowly here. We are to 
open in little less than three weeks and 
everyone is calm and taking his time. 
They were astonished when Fred called 
two rehearsals to-day. Said they, “My 
word! Come in the forenoon, also?” 

We are sure of an opening. They sell 
out to “regulars” by the year for first 
nights, so that makes it nice. And an- 
other thing, we play at the Criterion 
instead of Her Majesty’s, a smaller 
house, better for comedy, same class. 
Fred has made a personal hit already. 
They’re all crazy about him. They say, 
“So good looking,” and “So gentleman- 
ly.” The English and the Colonists are 
not so well mannered as our men— 
according to our ideas. They seldom rise 
for a lady and they’ll keep their hands in 
their trousers pockets and their hats on 
when they are talking with you; they 
are comical dressers, but they don’t 
know it. You can imagine what Fred is 
doing in his new clothes. They stare at 
his evening suit, and his gray dinner 
jacket with the stock is a revelation. 
His cutaway they’ve never seen any- 
thing like, so altogether he fascinates 
them. 

News is very scarce here. Two days 
will often have the same news featured 
in the papers and sometimes the same 
articles. We don’t know what is going 


on. I must close now, because it is 
“coolly” in here and besides I must see 
about luncheon. I was excused from 
rehearsal this forenoon. Favorite— 
what? Now please, please send me some 
photos of yourselves. I don’t know what 
has become of my set—it must have 
gone into storage and I have only a few 
old ones. God bless you all. Tell my 
little boy that I’m lonely for him all the 
time. DAUGHTER. 


Saturday. At Home, Sydney, Austra- 
lia, July 18, 1912. 
‘ SWEETEST LITTLE PARENTS: Well, 
here we are again! And Heavens, “but 
I wish you’d cable me! 

We sent you a cable Wednesday and 
I surely thought I’d get word from you 
by to-day. Fred has gone to the theatre 
hoping to find a message there. This is 
Saturday and so we have no rehearsal. 
Isn’t it funny? But Mr. Ward, who is 
the “big fellow,” said let them have 
Saturday and Sunday to study. We’re 
in the third act now and getting on 
splendidly. Fred keeps them pretty 
busy rehearsing twice a day. They are 
hardly used to that, but they are very 
nice and seem to love the piece. It sur- 
prises me how well Fred remembers it 
all. Several scenes Jim couldn’t remem- 
ber at all—scenes where he is off the 
stage, you know, and they are being put 
in the script now. It is too bad—hardly 
a piece of business is recorded. Jim has 
worked hard. He’s a nice old Jim Man- 
ning. 

Oh, yes, dears, we’re very happy here, 
and wish we could spend the whole six 
months of our Australian bookings in 
Sydney, but they say six weeks is a long 
run for Sydney. They are figuring on 
each piece running four weeks and then 
en tour. Isn’t it a shame we have to 
open in Sydney? They never have a 
“dog” to try out on. Two weeks from 
to-night! Oh, golly! I get quite excited 
when I think of it. It’s noon now and I 
haven’t had my bath yet, so dears, I’ll 
kiss you good-by for now, and will you 
kiss my baby for me? God bless you all; 
I love you devotedly. Best love to my 
brother and the girls. 

JosIE. 

Fred’s love to you dears, always. 





It Happened 
Like 


This 


By 


W. CAREY WONDERLEY 





A SHORT STORY IN WHICH A GREAT MANAGER 


AND THE QUEEN OF LIGHT OPERA LISTEN 





TO A LOVE STORY AND DISCOVER A “STAR” 








able. Who was to blame must 
l remain forever an open ques- 
tion. Enough that the car struck the 
smart little electric brougham squarely 
and fairly, that there followed a shower 
of splintered glass and the scream of a 
woman, and a dozen persons ran to 
open the door of the automobile. 

Paula Duval, within, was frightened 
but unhurt. Only the tall, slim, gray- 
haired man who helped her to alight 
was very. pale and muttered fiercely at 
the carelessness of the trolleys. 

“You are all right? Quite sure you 
aren’t cut or bruised?” he kept asking. 


| a § HE accident seemed unavoid- 











Miss Duval smiled her pretty, child- . 


like answer, for a crowd had quickly 
formed and she was first and foremost 
an actress. 

“Unfortunately for my press-agent, 
every puft on my head is in place,” she 
said. “So if you will call a taxi, Donald 
—TI know I shall be late for rehearsal 
as it is, so hurry, hurry, hurry!” 

The nearest cab-stand was two blocks 
away and the greatest manager in 
America looked around for a place in 
which to leave his star while he went 
to telephone for another machine. 

Suddenly he noticed for the first time 
that they were standing directly oppo- 
site a moving picture theatre. At the 


very same minute the pretty girl in the 
window caught Campbell’s glance and 
sent a gayly uniformed usher to ask 
him if he would care to bring the young 
lady into “The Mayflower” until she 
recovered from the shock of the acci- 
dent. 

Campbell gladly accepted, and Paula, 
protesting that motion pictures were her 
pet abomination, was led inside the 
place. He couldn’t leave her there in 
the street, he explained; every newsboy 
knew Paula Duval; and it would have 
been heartless to have asked her to 
walk two blocks in those high-heeled 
shoes of hers, 

“Anyway, I sha’n’t have to look at 
the horrid things!” she declared, 

“Of course not,” Campbell said, 
making his escape. 

Inside the tiny theatre, darkened and 
but thinly filled with an early morning 
crowd, Paula sank down in one of the 
chairs in the very last row of seats. 
The orchestra, a piano, a violin and a 
snare-drum, was playing fortissimo the 
chorus of a popular song, and she 
smiled to herself as she listened—Don- 
ald Campbell had scoured Europe to 
find the musicians to interpret the 
score of her new Viennese opera which 
was to go into rehearsal that very, 
morning. 
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Then, suddenly, as she sat there with 
closed eyes and head thrown back, she 
heard a barytone voice begin the Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci.” The real sweet- 
ness and music in the voice stirred her 
strangely and she listened almost afraid 
to breathe. Flashed upon the screen 
were the pictures of Leoncavallo’s 
music-drama, a wretched film of for- 
eign manufacture, and while the or- 
chestra of three thumped out a painful 
accompaniment, the man sang on, a 
ting of passion in each note. Paula 
thought of the last time she had heard 
the opera. A famous barytone from 
Italy had sung the beautiful music of 
the Prologue and she was ready to 
stake her professional reputation that 
the Metropolitan favorite’s voice was 
not one whit superior to this unknown 
singer’s, here in a little moving picture 
house. 

“Donald must hear him,” she told 
herself. “This—this is wonderful!” 

And so, filled with enthusiasm until 
it fairly poured from her finger-tips, 
she listened breathlessly, scarcely able 
to contain herself until the lights went 
up at the end of the drama and she 
could catch a glimpse of the singer. 

Once she stopped the usher on his 
way down the aisle with a market- 
woman in tow. 

“Who is singing?” she asked. 

“Tommy Sullivan,” came the answer, 
and he continued his mad race down 
to the third row of seats—the patron 
wished to be “near the stage.” 

Tommy Sullivan! 

Paula repeated the name a hundred 
times to herself. She wanted to see 
him, to speak to him; above all things 
she wanted Donald Campbell to hear 
him sing the Prologue. Before the end 
of the picture-drama she was in a state 
of feverish excitement, and when at 
last the rich barytone notes died away 
in a sob, she beat her hands wildly to- 
gether and cried “Bravo!” 

Then Campbell came hurrying back, 
all apologies for having kept her wait- 
ing so long, but she greeted him with 
a rush of enthusiasm that almost stu- 
pefied the one person in the world who 
most nearly understood her. 

“My dear, my dear, what are you 
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talking about anyhow!” He smiled, pat- 
ting her arm. Of a sudden he began to 
suspect that she had hurt her head in 
the smash-up. “You are all excited— 
hang that blooming motorman! Come 
along now. The taxi’s waiting and it’s 
after ten o’clock.” 

“No, no!” cried Paula. “You must 
hear Tommy Sullivan sing!” 

Campbell frowned. 

“Hear somebody sing? 
place? Thank you, no!” 

“Yes!” she insisted. “Don, his voice 
is wonderful, wonderful I tell you! And 
singing in a cheap little place like this! 
He would make a sensation in New 
York ‘among congenial surroundings. 
Why he can sing the Baron’s music 
all over Everett!” 

“Nonsense,” scoffed Campbell good- 
naturedly. “Roy Everett is the, best 
barytone on the light opera stage to- 
day !” 

“That’s because Mr. Tommy Sulli- 
van hasn’t made his début yet,” she 
said quickly, “Now sit here for a min- 
ute with me and hear him sing 
‘Pagliacci;’ then repeat, if you can, 
what you just said about Everett. Don- 
ald, this same Tommy Sullivan is going 
to be the ‘find’ of our career!” 

With a smile for her enthusiasm, for 
her heart was that of a child, he knew, 
Campbell dropped down in the chair 
next to hers and waited through two 
dreary reels of pictures for the Leon- 
cavallo drama to be thrown again on 
the screen. 

“We are wasting a whole morning 
here,” he grumbled once. 

“Don’t say that until you hear Tom- 
my, Don,” she cried. “You know 
neither of us is perfectly satisfied with 
Roy Everett. Oh yes, the voice is right, 
but his appearance is wrong. If we can 
find a new man who is everything the 
part demands—at a much _ smaller 
salary—eh? Surely the morning isn’t 
wasted then!” 

“Does this Sullivan look all right?” 
asked Campbell. 

Paula flushed to the roots of her 
hair, but she managed a laugh as she 
said: “That is what you must tell me, 
sir. I forgot when I took a seat way 
back here that I might wish to be near 
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enough to see the stage before I left. 
It—it is decidedly inconvenient to be 
near-sighted even in a motion picture 
theatre, at times, Donald.” 

“So it seems.” 

“And you can’t imagine the queen 
of light opera in spectacles, now can 


you?” 

“No-o.” 

“Of course you can’t!” And she 
laughed imprudently. “Ah-h! There 


goes the music—now listen.” 

In his thirty years’ experience with 
the stage and stage folk, Donald Camp- 
bell had forgotten a good many more 
things than most comic opera managers 
ever learn, Yet he never was known to 
forget a voice. He knew his chorus- 
people, not by their names or faces, but 
by their voices. Once, in a moment of 
anger, Paula Duval had told him that 
it was her voice he wanted to marry 
and not herself. 

Now, as he sat there listening to the 
voice of Tommy Sullivan, there came 
that odd, far-away look in his gray 
Scotch eyes that she knew so well. A 
voice had won him again; Sullivan 
carried him in spite of himself. 

“Tt’s good,” he said simply, as the 
lights went up. “Now if the fellow’s 
presentable—” 

“Send a note to him by the usher,” de- 
manded Paula. “Here.” 

The note was penciled and given to 
the gayly uniformed boy, who, return- 
ing, gravely informed Campbell that 
Sullivan had gone out to his lunch and 
wouldn’t be back for an hour. 

“T left it with Miss Bessie, at the 
ticket window,” he grinned. “Hope it 
aint no mash note.” 

Paula turned quickly. 

“Who is this Miss Bessie?” 
asked. 

“She and Sullivan are sweet on each 
other,” winked the boy. “An’ I reckon 
she wouldn’t like him to be gettin’ 
mash notes now, although it’s her that 
all the old gents are making eyes at.” 

Straightway Campbell turned’ his 


she 


-back to the usher and said something 


in Miss Duvai’s ear. 

“We can’t be bothered with any- 
thing like that in the company, you 
know,” he said decidedly. 










“Of course not!” she returned airily. 
“He might want us to place her with 
him, ” Campbell thought. 

“Simply explain that the company 
is full!” cried Paula. “I can’t and wont 
have a disturbing element in my show. 
And amateur chorus people I detest. 
When you offer him a salary—say, 
fifty, at first—why, he’ll jump at it and 
let her stay where she is until he re- 
turns.” 

For a moment Campbell said noth- 
ing; then: “Paula, did you ever stop 
to count the ones who do return?” he 
asked. 

“As if that was our affair!” she re- 
torted. “Now it is you who is slow. Do 
come!” 


At the door a girl put her hand on ~~ 


Miss Duval’s arm and spoke her name. 
“Just a minute, Miss, please,” said she. 
“T am Bessie O’Connor. You left a 
note with me for Mr. Sullivan—” 

“Exactly. For Mr. Sullivan, not 
for you,” interrupted Paula meaningly. 
“It was not yours to read—what right 
had you to open it?” 

The girl stood staring miserably 
across at the actress. 

“Because I saw you come in and I 
knew who you were,” she said, at 
length. “And because I love Tommy 
Sullivan and he loves me; and, again, 
because I know what he doesn’t dream 
—that he can sing wonderfully!” 

“Ah-h!” breathed Campbell. 

Bessie heard and turned to him then. 

“I always knew this moment would 
come,” she said fiercely. “You are try- 
ing to take him away from me, and 
you sha’n’t—you daren’t! We are go- 
ing to be married—real, real soon, And 
then Tommy’s going to quit this busi- 
ness and go to work with my father. 
He’s a sign painter—good pay. Oh, 
don’t I know? You are going to offer 
to make Tommy rich, famous. He 
doesn’t want to be rich or famous; he 
wants happiness; and that is to be 
found in the little flat we are furnish- 
ing together.” 

“Haven't you got things twisted a 
little?” asked Campbell kindly, “Isn’t 
it you who want the little flat and not 
riches and fame?” 

“He’s mine, all mine!” she cried jeal- 
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. ously, “T don’t care. Just let us alone, 
that’s all. I always knew about his 
voice—and hated it!” 

Weary of the scene, Paula Duval 
turned to the man and spoke a few 
words in French to him. 

q Like a tigress Bessie turned upon 
her. 

“If you write to him here I’ll keep 
the letter!’ she cried. “Oh, I under- 
stood. The sisters at St. Anne’s taught 
me a little French. I could have been 
something more than this—a_ ticket- 
seller in a motion picture theatre—but 
I came here to be near him. Do you 
hear me? I tell you, he’s my boy. We 
don’t want your fine promises. Go 
away! Go away!” 

“Will Sullivan say that?” asked 
Campbell. 

Bessie covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed softly. 

“T don’t know; I’m not sure; that’s 
the rub,” murmured she. “It. doesn’t 
mean so much to a man, they say—love. 
Don’t tempt him.” 

“What utter nonsense,” said Paula 
Duval. She tapped the floor impatient- 


ly with her shoe and sent Campbell a 
wry little smile. “Why, you ought to 
be genuinely glad: that there is some- 
thing to Mr. Sullivan,” she continued 
airily. “Think how much nicer it will 
be to tell your frends you are engaged 


1? 


to marry a famous opera singer 

The girl laughed bitterly. 

“If you were young and loved a man 
as I love Tommy, could fame and 
“money make up to you all his love must 
-mean? No, never! Oh, it is well enough 
for you to talk. This is I—not you! No 
doubt you’ve lived your life. You've 
been twenty and in love. I tell you I 
don’t want fame and money. You know 
what I say is true—if he goes away 
now with you, on the stage, even if he 
does come back, he will never, never be 
the same!” ‘< 

Paula tugged at the laces at her 
throat. 

“Now that’s—nonsense, you know,” 
she said; a trifle thickly. 

“It’s the truth!” cried Bessie. “I am 
asking you, Miss Duval, and not the 
-gentleman there, because women un- 
derstand better, and it means more to 
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them than it does to men, Fame and 
money might tempt them, but not us— 
when we love.” 

“Sometimes it is the woman and not 
the man—at least, I’ve heard it told 
that way, I think,” said Paula faintly. 

Campbell. caught her hand and 
pressed it tenderly and it seemed to the 
girl that Miss Duval leaned heavily 
against his shoulder. A little puzzled, 
rather frightened at the sudden change 
in the actress, Bessie spoke to Donald 
Campbell in a hoarse whisper. 

“If you’d like to bring her in the 
office here to rest—” 

Inside the tiny box-like room Paula 
Duval sat down on the high stool which 
the pretty ticket-seller used at the win- 
dow. It was mid-day and there were 
few amusement seekers abroad just 
then. 

“Wont you tell me about you and 
Tommy Sullivan?” asked Paula, after 
the briefest silence. 

“There is nothing to tell, so little 
that would amuse you, I mean,” said 
Bessie, in a dull, colorless way. All at 
once the savage tigress had become a 
little gray dove. “You see, we’re going 
to be married and we're saving up to- 
gether to furnish a flat. On Sunday 
afternoons we go out to look at 
them—” 

“Ah-h!” cried Paula softly. 

“Hush!” soothed Campbell. 
it’s all right—now.” 

“We've found a lovely little flat up 
near the park,” the girl went on, 
brightly now, her face fairly shining. 
“Three rooms and a bath—such a 
beauty, too, all white and blue. And 
there’s a bay window in the living room 
—just what we both had set our hearts 
on! Still,” —and she cocked her head 
on one side like a saucy sparrow—“it’s 
frightfully expensive—twenty-five dol- 
lars a month! We did want a back 
porch too, but one can’t have every- 
thing right at once, I tell Tommy.” 

Paula leaned forward eagerly and 
her lips were parted in a happy smile. 
In her lap her hands lay clenched. 

“Have the rooms a southern expos- 
ure?” she wanted to know. 

“Oh, yes! And we will make window 
boxes,” smiled Bessie, 
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“Filled with scarlet geraniums!” 

“Tom’s favorite flower!” 

“They'll bloom all winter!” 

“Yes, yes, I know! My brother—he’s 
a carpenter—is making the boxes for 
us now. They’re to be painted green!” 

“Green is the color!” cried Camp- 
bell. The great manager had not spoken 


before that for several minutes. Now 


he said it and rubbed his hands glee- 
fully. 

“And you can get a biscuit-tin and 
hang it outside the kitchen window for 
a pantry!” enthused Paula. “Do you 
remember the one you made, Don?” 

She turned a flushed, tear-stained 
face to Campbell, who caught her as 
she swayed toward him off the stool. 

“Polly!” he said. 

At that moment the door opened and 
a man in shirtsleeves poked his head 
into the office. He beckoned to Bessie 
O’Connor. 

“You can go to lunch now,” he told 
her, “Mrs. Sullivan’s back with Tom- 
my—she’ll take the window until you 
return.” 

When he had withdrawn his head, 
Bessie turned with a sort of deliberate 
calmness to Paula and Campbell. 

“We'll have to get out of here now,” 
said she. Mrs. Sullivan is going to 
take care of things until I come back, 
and there’s not room in this office for 
her and another at the same time.” 


“Tommy’s mother?” asked Paula,- 


as she began to arrange her hat and fur 
wraps. 

“No, Tommy’s wife,” replied Bessie 
calmly. 

Miss Duval’s hands fell limply to 
her sides. 

“What?” she demanded. 

But Donald Campbell caught Bessie 
by the shoulders and rocked her to and 
fro in a steel grip. 

“Why did Mrs, Sullivan come back 
with the fellow?” he asked. 

“Because,” retorted the girl, “he is 
blind. Do you think you are the first to 
discover his voice? Only there is Mrs. 


Tommy and four children. And Id 
— to see another person say stage to 

er. i 
Paula sat down on the stool again, 
limply, as if she was tired out. On the 
other hand, Campbell faced Bessie with 
eyes which seemed to burn into her 
very soul, 


“So all this—this touching story you 


afflicted Miss Duval and myself with 
is—is untrue? What explanation have — 
tg to offer, Miss O’Connor?” asked — 
e. 

“Just this,” replied she, as coolly as — 
he had addressed her: “I want to go on ~ 
the stage. I wrote and asked you to give 
me a chance—you replied that you had — 
no time to waste on amateurs. I knew I ~ 
could act—” 

“But the usher?” interposed Paula — 
quickly. “He said when I handed him 
the note for Sullivan—” ; 

“He’d say anything for fifty cents,” — 
Bessie declared scornfully. 

For a minute or two no one spoke. 

They stood, the three of them, gazi 
at each other. Then Campbell touched 
Paula Duval’s arm and they moved — 
toward the door. On the threshold, he 
turned and bowed to the girl. 

“Good morning, Miss O’Connor— 
and thank you,” he said. 

Bessie nodded brightly and returned — 
his salutation. 

At the corner of the street the great 
manager, after thinking it over care- — 
fully, observed to Paula: : 

“By George, she took it coolly when 
I turned her down—now, didn’t she?” 

“Why shouldn’t she?’ smiled Miss 
Duval. “You have her name and her 
address. She’ll be waiting at the door 
for your letter in the morning. Women 
are different.” 

Donald Campbell puffed thoughtfully 
at his big black cigar. 

“That girl sure did take us back to 
Yesterday, eh, Polly?” he said. Then, 
triumphantly: “I’ve got it! She’s the 
very type for the little persecuted shop- 
girl in Worthington’s new play!” 






































Which might be called ‘The Confes- 


sions of an Interviewer’’-- but isn’t 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS 


H YES,” says the press-agent, 
in his rich, musical voice, of 
the star, “he’s a bully chap. so 


many anecdotes, you know, and such a 
wit. Really, a brilliant conversationalist. 
You must meet him, you simply must. 
He'll be delighted to see you. Just send 
up your card.” 

Since you are responsible for the fill- 
ing of a certain amount of space in a 
newspaper, you send up your card as re- 
quested. And, in the course of time, you 
come to the conclusioa that it takes all 
sorts of actors to make a world that’s 
all a stage. You meet a few who have 
- something to say, and many who have 
to say something. The bitter difference! 

You meet actors of broad sympa- 
thies and fine understandings, actors 
who know what is going on in the world 
and can discuss it intelligently. You 
meet others who are pitifully blind to 
everything on earth but the glare of the 
footlights, These latter think that Mr. 
Frohman is President of the United 
States, that men and women were 
created that the theatres might have 
audiences, and that the Civil War was 
fought over the question of pay for 
stage people the week preceding Christ- 
mas. 

You meet men and women who think 
that the sun rises because they are ac- 
tors on the stage, and whose conversa- 

tion begins with their unmistakable 


evidences of talent in the cradle and 
ends with the glittering place they hold 
to-day. But you meet others who are 
simple and kindly human beings—just 
folks like everybody else—and these lat- 
ter make the work worth while. And— 
let it be whispered, for perchance it is 
lese majesty—in the matter of brilliant 
conversation it is not always the stars 
who shine brightest. 

There are some actors who invariably 
begin an interview with such original 
observations as: 

“T think your city is just beautiful. I 
always\Jook forward to playing here. 
The people are so sympathetic, and 
when one is off there are so many 
charming motor drives—” 

This is bad. Unless you can switch 
him off that tack the meeting will 
never get on a human footing. By way 
of humble suggestion, when you hear an 
actor start thus brightly, lean over to 
him and say: 

“Tell tue truth. I wont print what you 
say. I was born one thousand miles from 
here, and I think this town is a rather 
bad joke, myself. Now, go ahead on that 
basis.” 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred | 
the actor will give a start of surprise, 
and then, in confidence, will launch into 
a description of your beautiful city 
that would shake it to its foundations 
if it ever heard it. If you have just been 
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refused a raise in salary, or if a citizen 
has just written in to have you fired 
because you don’t agree with him in the 
matter of the histrionic abilities of some 
child actress with wide blue eyes, all 
this will warm your heart. And, in the 
interchange of confidences that follows, 
the first thing you know you will be on 
the real, the human side of an actor. 

After a newspaper man has been 
sending up his card to actors and ac- 
tresses for a year or two, there dawns a 
fair morning when he suddenly says to 
himself : “Now I will earn $21.75 writ- 
ing an article about the people I have 
met. I will let the eager public in on the 
intimate life of the stage folk.” And he 
does it, under some title like “How to 
Tell the Actors from the Wild Flowers.” 

He pens an ecstatic description of the 
tea Miss Flora Foam, the lady star, 
served him the while she explained to 
him just how dramatic art was all 
tangled up with her own sweet self. He 
offers an architect’s plan of the house 
Mr. Hetherington Guff, the character 
man, lives in at Fadeaway Beach, L. I. 
—the house which would have been 
built out of the enormous profits 
of Mr. Guff’s celebrated play “Sweet 
Lilacs,” if, at the last moment, Mr. Guff 
hadn’t decided to spend the money for 
something else, and draped the house 
with a mortgage. He paints an impres- 
sionistic picture of Miss Sally Some- 
body in a pink kimono. He tells you how 
from time to time Mr. Alexander 
Squdge is visited by a horrid nightmare, 
in which he imagines himself strolling 
naked on Broadway—having left his 
walking stick at home. 

And through one and all of these ar- 
ticles on the “Confessions of an Inter- 
viewer” runs always one sweetly solemn 
thread—Mr. David Belasco. An inter- 
viewer may have visited every actor and 
actress in America, but if he can’t make 
Mr. Belasco the piéce de résistance of 
his story, his “Confessions” aren’t worth 
a ticket to an Ibsen play in July. Mr. 
Belasco, the picturesque, the mysterious 
—ever must he be the chief of all those 
dignitaries in whose presence the in- 
terviewer has sat. 

There follows here a number of anec- 
dotes and impressions of stage people 


. 


that have remained in the writer’s mind 
after several years of interviewing in a 
city that has neither Great White Way 
nor Loop. Most of them touch the actor 
on his human, everyday side. But there 
will be no attempt to enumerate how 
many lumps this one takes in her tea, or 
decide finally the question as to whether 
that one prefers a carnation or an or- 
chid in his butonhole. Thus will certain 
of the conventions laid down for ar- 
ticles of this nature be defied. In the 
matter of Mr. Belasco, however, I dare 
not be so bold. 

Looking back over several years of ac- 
tors, I see Allan Pollock’s remarkable 
hands waving thinly above the crowd. 
It was in “Seven—” ; 

I beg your pardon. If Mr. Belasco has ~ 
some message he wishes to convey to 
the public about a play he has produced, 
or 1s about to produce—and usually he 
has—arranging an interview is not dif- 
ficult. You speak to his representative, 
if the representative has not already 
spoken to you, and— 

It was in “Seven Days” that Mr. Pol- 
lock’s wonderful hands first swept into 
my ken. They are long, lean, and expres- 
sive, and they are his first aid in playing 
comedy in a polished, delicious fash- 
ion. Lest I seem to have been unduly im- 
pressed by them, I will tell you of the 
man from Kansas City, of whom I heard 
from Mr. Pollock himself. 

It happened one night after the the- 
atre in the Savoy in London. You get 
our picture—dazzling lights, gleaming 
shoulders, Americans, and other won- 
drous fair sights. Mr. Pollock was sup- - 
ping with friends, and suddenly he de- 
termined to light a cigar. To do this he 
was forced to reach across the table to 
a match safe fastened on the other side. 
He reached. His languid, expressive 
hands hovered over the matches. 

At a near-by table a man cried aloud 
and clutched his companion by the arm. 
They conversed. Suddenly they rose and 
approached Pollock. 

“Pardon my addressing you,” said 
the man who had exclaimed aloud, “but 
I want to ask you a question: Did you, 
or did you not, play in ‘The Case of Re- 
bellious Susan’ in Kansas City about 
five years ago? I must know.” 
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“T did,” said Mr. Pollock. 

“I knew it,” cried the man delight- 
edly. “I’d recognize you anywhere by 
those hands.” He turned to his compan- 
ion. “No hurry about your paying,” he 
chortled. 

Once upon a time Mr. Pollock tried 
to get the best of Augustus Thomas. 
He was at the moment out of a berth, 
and he heard that Mr: Thomas was 
seeking a man to play a part in one of 
his new dramas. But the man must be 
an American—and Mr. Pollock is de- 
cidedly English. He determined to go 
after the part nevertheless. For days he 
rehearsed for the interview with the dis- 
tinguished playwright. At last he felt 
sure that he was as American as— 
George Cohan. 

He strolled into Mr. Thomas’ pres- 
ence one afternoon and remarked in his 
best Americanese: “Good afternoon.” 
Mr. Thomas looked up. A smile over- 
spread his face. “When did you come 
over?” he inquired. Thus one best laid 
plan went to smash. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in one 
of his stories, makes a character main- 
tain stoutly that in the crises of their 
lives men do not say the things that au- 
thors would have them say. Mr. Pollock 
once determined to spend a brief sum- 
mer vacation visiting the Far West, 
where a brother he had not seen for 
eighteen years was living the life of the 
desert. This brother had left England 
shortly before he was to have been or- 
dained for the Church, and when the 
actor of the family was a small boy. 

Eighteen years! All the way across 
the country Mr. Pollock kept wonder- 
ing what would be his brother’s greet- 
ing—what he would say when he stood 
face to face with the first of his own 
people he had seen in eighteen years. 

They missed each other in Frisco, and 
it was three days after the actor’s ar- 
rival that his brother came upon him in 
the lobby of the St. Francis. Hotel. 
There were tears in the older man’s 
eyes as he silently took his brother’s 
hand—and then: 

He seized the sleeve of the acting 
Pollock’s coat and said: 

“Ts that a ready-made suit you have 
on, Allan?” 
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And when the startled Allan con- 
fessed that it was, the other added: 

“I thought so. It’s a rotten bad fit, Al- 
lan, a rotten bad fit.” 

You hie yourself toward your ap- 
pointment with Mr. Belasco wondering 
which of the many topics on which he 
is qualified to speak you will ask him to 
treat. Fie upon you! Long before you 
put on your overcoat or your straw hat, 
Mr. Belasco had selected the subject of 
his next interview, And— 

The city in which I have often “sent 
up my card” contains a large number of 
theatre-goers who love to look for the 
meaning in plays. When the “Blue 
Bird” came to town, these people sat in 
solemn rows imagining themselves spir- 
itually linked—aye, Maeterlincked— 
with deep, dank mysteries, Lofty domes 
of thought got together; conferences 
were held. What was the Belgian poet 
up to in the “Blue Bird ?” 

A tousled, barefoot little boy with 
the diction of Sir John Hare and a 
roguish smile paused one day in his 
romping behind the scenes to answer 
this question fully. He was Burford 
Hampden, and he was playing the rdle 
of Tyltyl. When he heard he was up 
against an interview, he began blithely 
praising our fair city, but it was not 
hard to steer him from that. Soon ‘he 
was remarking that, despite his love for 
our municipality, he didn’t think they 
smiled enough over his lines. 

I explained to him that he had en- 
tered the belt where Maeterlinck was 
not a poet to enjoy, but a problem to 
get nervous prostration over. 

“T know,” he said, “symbolism and all 
that. I’ve heard about it. But why do 
they hunt for symbolism? Why don’t 
they just have a good time? I believe 
that all Maeterlinck intended in the 
‘Blue Bird’ was for people to enjoy the 
poetry and the pictures. If there’s any 
other meaning to it, I don’t think 
Maeterlinck himself knows what it is.” 

A cry of horror went up from the 
elders assembled. The little boy’s father 
hoped I wouldn’t print his precocious 
child’s remarks. But I did, and many 
people wrote in, agreeing heartily. 

Another picture this. little boy left 
with me. He told of the great triumph 
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of his life, when he had been allowed 
to play coronation week, before King 
‘George. He was a blacked-up page in 
Sheridan’s burlesque, “The Critic,” and 
the part was small, but the glory great. 
Later, he sat fidgeting with joyin a grand 
stand in front of which the coronation 
procession paused, while the King read 
for an hour from a proclamation. 

And so the King of England played 
before a little boy who had but a few 
days previous played before the King! 

It was back of the scenes of “Every- 
woman” that I received an impression 
of Youth to last me for all time. This 
was it: 

A fair little girl with soft brown hair 
and wonderful eyes, holding toward me 
a cat. It was not a real cat—it’s vitals 
were sawdust. It crooked its back, and 
there: was a sneer on its face. To my 
regret I have forgotten its name. 

“He’s terribly conceited,” said the 
little girl, in a voice that was marvel- 
ous and musical. “So I stick pins in 
him. See!” 


She held out the cat. And sure 


enough, even as curiosity is reported to 


have killed one of the species, conceit 
had made a pin cushion of another. 

I ask no better picture of Youth than 
that—a sweet little girl sticking pins in 
a too conceited cat. The little girl’s name 
was Patricia Collinge, and she came 
from Dublin. “The bright star of old 
Ireland shines in her eyes,” wrote one 
bewitched New Yorker. It does that, 
surely, And I still see her as she sat on 
the edge of her chair, wide-eyed, con- 
fessing to an ambition for Lady Mac- 
beth and Becky Sharp roles, and crying 
that she wanted to grow up. 

“T want to be grown up, so people 
will take me seriously,” she said. “I want 
to play the big parts, and thrill big audi- 
ences, and not just be little and cute 
and young.” And at every matinée and 
night performance there sat out front 
hundreds of women whose hearts longed 
pitifully for the youth Patricia Collinge 
was eager to put behind. 

Mr. Belasco receives you. He wears 
the clerical garb of the photographs. 
The forelock is there, ready to be 
tweaked. He knows just whatihe ts go- 
ing to talk about. “You want to hear 


how I came to produce this play,” he 
says. Of course, you do. 

When I think of Percival Knight, 
once the humorous jocky, Peter Doody, 
in the “Arcadians,” I think of real es- 
tate. I had sent up my card, and Mr. 
Knight sat up in bed, clad in sky blue 
pajamas, and told me the story. His, 
voice was very hoarse from taking some 
ten encores on his famous “I’ve Got a 
Motto” song the night before. 

“You see, my governor,” said Mr, 
Knight, “who’s head of a real estate firm 
in London, was frightfully opposed to 
having an actor in the family. Well— 
rawther, And every time he came to see 
me act, he’d go away even more fright- 
fully opposed. Strange? Right you are. 

“I wasn’t suspected of comedy then. 
I portrayed what emotion I could feel 
for two pounds a week. The family in- 
dulged in so much bitter dramatic criti- 
cism at my expense that I finally let the 
governor drag me into the real estate 
business. 

“Horrible? Dear old chap—agony. 
But they pointed out the respectable 
future ahead of me. If I’d only sit still 
and figure in the pater’s office for a 
century or two, some day I might have 
a home in the West End, with the Sport- 
ing News on the library table, and cur- 
tains through which to spy on the- 
neighbors at the windows. 

“Six months I stood it. I came home 
every night accompanied by a cloud of 
gloom that weighed ten tons. At last I 
threw the dust of the pater’s real estate 
off my shoes forever, and went back to 
the stage.” 

Dazzling success did not at once 
crown Mr. Knight’s efforts. He went 
out with a troupe of players to perform 
in the far corners of the world. He ap- 
peared in the bull-ring in Manila at 
the time of the plague, and left a friend 
buried there under that tropic sun. He 
sang before the governor of the prov- 
ince at Shanghai—‘“a fat little chap in 
a mass of red and green and yellow 
haberdashery.” 

At one place in India where the com- 
pany appeared they were startled by 
sharp and penetrating criticisms of their 
work, which came out in the one local 
newspaper, and were signed, “Gallery 





Boy.” Ere the week was out, they were 
in a frenzy of excitement over these re- 
views. Finally the editor of the paper 
invited all the players to a dinner, the 
last night of their stay, and promised 
they should then meet the critic. They 
came armed for the fray, but their an- 
ger died when Mr. Knight himself 
stood revealed as their foe—‘Gallery 
Boy.” 

Just as Mr. Knight suggests real es- 
tate and a dingy, Charles Lamb-like 
London office, Donald Brian recalls this 
picture: A hot tent pitched in an open 
field, lighted by dripping gasoline 
torches, a shaggy old doctor with a mar- 
velous healing herb, a banjo, and a 
crowd of gaping yokels. For Mr. Bri- 
an, the debonair, the graceful, once 
wasted his talents on the Middle West 
air after that fashion, and when the 
Doctor remarked, ““My gentlemanly as- 
Sistants will now pass among you—” it 
was Mr. Brian’s cue to pass in his well 
known gentlemanly way. 

But look! Mr. Belasco now pulls 
meditatively at his celebrated gray fore- 
lock. “I knew a play on this topic was 
inewitable, For five years I turned the 
subject over in my mind, I read all the 
books issued on both sides of the ques- 
tion. I talked with prominent think- 
ers—’’ 

Most people think of Elsie Janis as 
a butterfly girl, flitting gaily in the lime- 
light. I don’t. When I think of her, a 
far different picture rises before my 
eyes. This picture: 

It is midnight. The hotel is silent. 
The last piece of ice has clanked against 

_ the last pitcher as the last bell-boy hur- 
ried down the hall. Inside a handsomely 
furnished suite, a student lamp still 
burns. The student lamp is full of mid- 
night oil. Its green glare falls upon a 
wan yet beautiful face. The owner of 
the face sits, pen in hand, before a pa- 
per half filled with words. It is Elsie 

_ Janis, writing the great American play. 

Maybe it isn’t a play. Maybe it’s a 

novel, or just a little poem. But she’s 

dreadfully serious about it. Her first 
play and her first novel (made from the 
play) have already seen the light, and 
that you may get some idea of what 
they are like, I quote a couple of witti- 
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cisms, Says. one of her men, of a fa- 
mous English actress: “So she lives 
only for her Art, eh? Well, she'll die 
young.” And Lizzie, the maid-of-all- 
work at the actors’ boarding-house, 
asks: “Say, what’s a juvenile?” “Re- 
fers to the kind of work he does,” an- 
swers the landlady. “Work?” says Liz- 
zie. “Why, he’s an actor.” 

Interviewers hieing toward Elsie 
Janis with the idea of talking about 
butterfly topics had better pause and 
garner a little conversational ammuni- 
tion from the Rhetoric and Will Shake- 
speare’s well known stuff. 

By the same token, the interviewer 
who tackles Fred Stone ought to be 
fresh from the wild animal shelf at the 
library. Mr. Stone is as athletic as a 
freshman, and spends much of his. spare 
time dreaming of last summer’s hunt, 
or planning the one for next summer. 
At one time there was a rumor afloat— 
despite the efforts of the press-agent to 
suppress it—that Mr. Stone would 
shortly leave for Mexico, there to lasso 
lions. 

“No,” he said, when I asked him 
about it, “that isn’t true. Not that it 
wouldn’t be the easiest thing in the 
world to lasso a lion, but somehow I 
can’t picture myself hitting on just the 
right line of argument calculated to per- 
suade anybody to relieve me of a lion 
I’d lassoed.” 

Madame Simone—if you don’t mind 
leaping from star to star like this, as 
the agile mountain goat leaps from peak 
to peak (not that you are the goat)— 
but—oh, well, Madame Simone, a very 
gracious and charming little lady from 
France, with butterflies of hands, and a 
gown that needed a page to carry its 
train, and would need several pages for 
its description, never knew how close 
she came to getting on the front page 
once upon a time. It was the dull sea- 
son, and the editor wanted something 
startling from Madame. On the way to 
the interview, I remembered that a 
friend of mine who had been in Japan 
had been asked by a cute little Jap: 

“What is more curious, the Kyoto 
Zodlogical Gardens or America?” 

I resolved to substitute Paris for 
Kyoto, and put the same question to 
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‘Madame. Her answer ought to go on 
the front page: “Madame Simone Says 
America is More Curious than Paris 
Zoo.” Good stuff. But—alas! 
“Speaking of the Paris Zodlogical 
Gardens—” I began when I saw her. 
She started in to tell me of her ad- 
ventures in America, her puzzles, and 
her problems. She talked on, brightly, 
charmingly, and every now and then I 
tried to put in some weak allusion to 
the Paris Zoo, until she must have 
thought I belonged there. Before I 
knew it the interview was over and I 
was politely dismissed. There had been 
no reference to the Zoo save my own. 


Which served me right for trying to - 


ensnare a cultivated woman in the trap 
of sensationalism. 

“At last,’ says Mr. Belasco, in his 
low, musical voice, “I felt that I was 
ready to build a play on this interesting 
and puzzling topic. And I wanted, first 
of all, the opinion of your city on it. 
For here true discrimination prevails, 
here scholars and men of letters—’ Ah, 
yes. 

Our city saw the Irish Players be- 
fore New York had sophisticated them 
with applause and vegetables. They 
were a simple, humor-loving, delightful 
crowd then, wide-eyed at the speed and 
luxury of America. “Is it true, now,” 
one of them would ask, “there’s actors 
get their thousand dollars a week?” 
And, on being assured that there were 
stage people—both actors and other- 
wise—who drew that amount, they 
would solemnly compare it with the sal- 
aries they used to get in the days when 
the Abbey Theatre was only a poetical 
experiment, and they acted nights, 
working by day at more remunerative 
tasks. 

Many tales of those brave days they 
told, and many also of the warlike 
nights when they first played “The 
Playboy” in Dublin. There was one ac- 
tor who had a brother among the rioters 
the first night, and “it was black looks 
surely” those two cast at one another 
when they met at their father’s board. 
In time, however, Dublin accepted the 
Playboy, and the brotherly feud died 
out. 

It was Mr. Kerrigan who told me 
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of the offer of a Hebrew monologuist 
to rewrite the immortal prose of Synge. 
With a few others from the Abbey The- 
atre, Kerrigan was touring the English 
music halls with Synge’s one-act piece, 
“The Shadow of the Glen.” This is the 
story of a young woman of spirit, mar- 
ried to an old man for his flocks, and 
living lonely with him on the back hills, 
She had nothing to do but sit “looking 
out a door the like of that door, seeing 
only the mists rolling down the bog, 
and the mists again, and they rolling 
up the bog, and hearing only the wind 
crying out in the bits of broken trees, 
and the streams roaring from the rain.” 

In time she began to cast friendly 
glances at the men who “did be pass- 
ing,” and her old husband, suspecting 
her, feigned death one stormy night. 
Into the house strolled a shabby tramp 
from the hills, and when the old hus- 
band leaped up from his couch to find 
his wife planning marriage with a 
neighboring shepherd, and drove her 
forth forever into the night, it was with 
the tramp she went. 

The prose of Synge is a constant de- 
light to people of literary tastes, but 
this play was hardly a great favorite 
with the music hall crowds. Seeing this, 
the Hebrew monologue artist—from 
America—came to Kerrigan with a 
scheme, 

“It’s the ending queers that act,” he 
announced. “Now, I got a plan for re- 
writing it. When the tramp and the 
woman is ready to go, he pulls a big 
roll of bills from his pocket—see? He’s 
her long lost brother from Australia— 
get me? Pays off the mortgage on the 
place, and makes peace between his sis- 
ter and her old husband. How about it? 
Some plot, eh? Let me fix it up for 
you.” 

Fortunately for the feelings of the 
literati, the monologue man got no 
chance at Synge. 

Frank McIntyre, the large and genial 
“Traveling Salesman,” discovered some 
interesting things about snobs long be- 
fore he played in the drama of that 
name, and he confided as follows: 

“When you say snobs to most peo- 
ple, they think of money. Now, that’s 
wrong. All snobs aren’t people with 
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money. Why, the greatest snob I ever 
knew was a barber.” 

“Shavian humor,” I said, giving my- 
self a good line. 

“So I bring to you my latest play,” 
says Mr. Belasco, fondling still the lock 


of hair. “I bring it for your verdict. I - 


have great confidence in its ultimate 


success. And now, have you any other - 


questions?” Not that you have asked 
any yet. “No—”’ : 

Once I had a very interesting inter- 
view with a lady who, if you insist on 
being literal, never existed. Let her 
close this chaotic symposium. On “Po- 
mander Walk,” if you remember, ap- 
peared, ere the story of that sweet little 
play was told, many delightful people. 
And there was one who did not appear. 
She was the wife of Mr. Brooke-Hos- 
kyn, the ex-butler, and her failure to 
grace the scene was explained by the 
fact that a new heir to the Brooke- 
Hoskyn hyphen was expected. But, as 
a Presence Within, she dominated many 
scenes, and I asked Lennox Pawle, who 
played Brooke-Hoskyn so delightfully, 
if an interview could not be arranged. 

“My—er—my dear sir,” said the 
pompous ex-butler, in his best city man- 
ner, “I assure you that what you ask 
is impossible. Mrs. Brooke-Hoskyn is a 
retiring woman. She dreads publicity. 
Begging your pardon—it can’t be 
done.” 

“Hoskyn,” said I sternly, “you were 
not so exclusive in the old days when 
you waited on Lord Otford’s table.” 

He saw that I knew the carefully 
guarded secret of his lowly origin, and 
he paled visibly. “Don’t tell the Walk, 
sir—” he moaned, and on my promise 
not to, led me to the rear of Number 3, 
Pomander Walk. 

It was Monday—wash day. Various 
things fluttered in the breeze. 

“The habiliments, the—er—the habil- 

iments of my family,” muttered Brooke- 
_Hoskyn, “the various garments _by 
which they clothe—er—themselves. I 
beg your pardon, sir, for exposing you 
to their—er—flappings.” He paused on 
the back stoop. “An excellent woman,” 
he said, “a paragon, I may say. Some- 
times a little—er—jealous—but—” 
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A fluttering garment silenced him by 
enveloping his head. Soon he turned me 
over to the housemaid, Jane, who led 
me into the presence of Mrs. Brooke- 
Hoskyn, an ample lady with a réper- 
toire of chins. I told her we were all 
sorry that she was kept from the pleas- 
ures of the Walk. 

“Lawks,” said Mrs. Brooke-Hoskyn, 
“T never was a forward body. Let the 
men go gallivanting, say I—woman’s 
place is by the fireside and—er—the 
cradle. No, I aint forward. Hoskyn‘him- 
self, I should say Brooke-Hoskyn, will 
tell you he arsked me six times before 
L- finally took. ’im. It was at my Lord 
Otford’s; Hoskyn was butler, and I—” 

She broke off in great confusion. 

“Heavings, sir,” she cried, “what ’ave 
I done? I—” 

I soothed her by telling her that I 
already knew of Mr. Hoskyn’s former 
employment as a menial. 

“And the best butler in all H’eng- 
land, if I do say it as shouldn’t,” she 
assured me. And a good husband, 
though he will pretend to be what he 
aint and more than he aint—it’s a com- 
mon failing—and though he ’as an eye 
for a pretty girl—he means no harm— 
wot’s that, Jane?—who’s Mr. Hoskyns’ 
talking to below?—that French girl 
again ?—tell ’im I want ’im—to hold my 
hand—they’re artful, the French. Must 
you go, sir?” 

For, not wishing to witness the hu- 

miliation of Brooke-Hoskyn, I had 
risen. On the stairs I met the ex- 
butler. 
- “Tid you. see her, sir?” he asked. 
“An excellent woman, and a virtuous. 
But—just a mite jealous. She fears my 
attraction for the other sex, sir. My 
fatal attraction as a dashing man of the 
world, Good-day, sir. Yes, Selina. I’m 
coming, my dear. Damn!” 

The interview with Mr. Belasco is 
now over. He lets you understand this 
subtly, as a master of stagecraft would. 
He stands up and holds out his hand. 
You gaze for a moment into the depths 
of his eyes. Then you turn, and— 

Oh, well, you get the idea. Anything 
slips by the editor so long as Mr. Be- 
lasco is among those presented. 
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ERON, the capital of Bor- 
O | rovina, was as ragged a little 
city as could be found in any 


of the small and shabby monarchies that 
mottle the maps of southeastern Europe 
with specks of variant colorings. And 








_ the summer palace just beyond the city 


—where King Augustus III and his 
beautiful daughter, the Princess Irma 
Augusta Elisabeth Oberitch, spent the 
year from April till October—was the 
most picturesque ruin for many mon- 
archies around. 

The Princess Irma was eighteen and 
marriageable. The King Augustus III 
was in his fifties, a sad-eyed, handsome 
old widower, rather weak-willed, but 
probably the most cultured monarch in 
Europe. From monarch to workmen 
the Borrovinians had aristocracy and 
independence in unlimited quantities, 
but as for cash—the currency. system 
of the land was almost as mythical as its 
earlier religions. 

Prince Vladimir Halberstadt, pre- 
tender to the throne for six years past, 
had been endeavoring to stir up a revo- 
lution, and his manoeuvres, added to the 
bankruptcy everywhere prevalent in-the 
little monarchy, had created a terrible 
unrest. King Augustus, dreamer and 
poet, sat and wished and watched for 
a saving grace to play fairy godmother 
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to the little kingdom. And then, as if 
by an inspiration, on the eve of the 
Princess Irma’s birthday, King Augus- 
tus sent for the pretender Prince 
Vladimir. 


The King and Prince Vladimir sat 
in conference in the council chamber. 
Outside in the garden the Princess Irma 
played with the butterflies. She was 
small, this Princess Irma, with brilliant 
eyes and auburn hair that was twisted 
high in puff upon puff of rebellious 
curls. The garden was very old, like 
everything else about the palace. The 
shrubbery was overgrown with vines, as 
was the cracked and broken but once 
beautiful statuary that dotted the thick 
green of the lawn. The flower beds 


either rambled picturesquely out of their 


bounds or failed to blossom at all. But 
there were birds singing in the tree- 
tops, and crickets croaked in the shad- 
ows, and the butterflies were as gay of 
wing as the birds were of note, and the 
sun was as brilliant as only a Borro- 
vina sun can be. 

Miss Fitz-Hardinge Smythe, the En- 
glish governess of the Princess Irma, 
and M. DeWitz, the Minister of Police 
of Borrovina, were conversing surrepti- 
tiously at the foot of the steps which 
led from the northeast corner of the 
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garden into the palace. DeWitz was 
gently breaking to the governess the 
news of the impending betrothal of the 
Princess and Vladimir. 

“A treaty has been signed this after- 
noon,” he whispered, “that happily will 
dispel all danger of a revolution, His 
Majesty is pledged not to marry again; 
Prince Vladimir Halberstadt is be- 
trothed to Her Royal Highness, the 
Princess Irma. I have a letter to her 
from His Majesty which will bid her 
prepare for an audience of importance 
this afternoon. The news will surprise 
her.” 

Their chorusing voices disturbed the 
Princess, She glanced at her tiny watch 
and then ran impatiently over to the big 
sun dial in the center of the garden. 

“M. DeWitz,” remarked the Princess 
coldly, “I am glad to see you; but, Ma- 
demoiselle, have you forgotten what I 
said yesterday ?” 

“T?” questioned the governess. 

“Yes,” continued the Princess, 
“—that every afternoon after five, this 

den of the sun dial is to be sacred 
rom intrusion.” 

“Your Royal Highness, I know,” 
apologized the governess, “but M. De 
Witz’s coming to-day—” 

“Mi. DeWitz,” asked the Princess, 

“does a governess obey a royal princess 
or does a royal princess obey her gov- 
erness ?” 
_ “Tn this instance,” parried DeWitz, 
looking at his watch, “I think the ques- 
tion does not arise, as it still wants 
twenty minutes of five.” 

“Oh,” stammered the Princess. 

“And M. DeWitz has a letter for you 
from His Majesty,” announced Miss 
Smythe. 

“A letter for me?” cried the Princess. 
“How nice!” 

“Permit me,” said DeWitz, bowing 
' low. “A not inauspicious Mercury, I 
trust.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the Princess, look- 
ing up from the closely written sheet 
of paper, “His Majesty writes that I am 
to expect him this afternoon; he wishes 
to present to me ‘some one of whom I 
am destined to see more in the future.’ 
Now, M. DeWitz, is it permitted to in- 
quire who is this some one?” 
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Miss Smythe was about to answer, 
but DeWitz placed his fingers on his 
lips. “I take it, Your Royal Highness,” 
said he, “that it is His Majesty’s wish 
aa you should learn that from his own 
ips.” 

“I see: I’m to have a surprise,” 
laughed the Princess. 

“In view of the occasion,” began Miss 
Smythe, “if I might suggest, Your Roy- 
al Highness’ costume is scarcely one of 
ceremony.” 

“But I’ve no time to change,” ob- 
jected the Princess, “I’ve an appoint- 
ment here at five.” 

_“An appointment,” shrieked the gov- 
erness and the Minister of Police in one 
simultaneous, shocked breath. 

The Princess reddened and bit her 
lip, but smiled guilelessly from one to 
the other. : 

“Ye-es—” she stammered. “—That 
is—er—er—I mean a make-believe ap- 
pointment. Every afternoon at five, you 
see, I give audience—that is, I pretend 
to give audience. You see, I’m not per- 
mitted to appear at court; I’m not out 
and I can’t attend receptions or any- 
thing, and it’s awfully dull for me; so I 
just make believe being out to amuse 
myself. This garden is my court, and 
here I make believe receive crowds of 
interesting men—princes, dukes, famous 
soldiers, great statesmen, ambassadors, 
poets, artists, diplomats—” 

“And no ladies?” questioned DeWitz, 
amused in spite of himself. 

“No,” confessed the Princess, “I 
never thought of them. Why—how 
funny !” 

“No matter,” replied DeWitz. “In 
your presence, Princess, they would be 
eclipsed. And now, with your permis- 
sion, I shall return to the capital to ac- 
comparly His Majesty.” 

The Princess rose. “We will go with 
you as far as the palace,” she an- 
nounced. And then with a placating 
smile to the governess, she added: 
“Mademoiselle, let us compromise on 
the ceremony—lI shall wear a hat.” _ 

At the turn to the corridor, the Prin- 
cess asked archly of DeWitz: “Tell me, 
do ministers of police ever tell secrets ?” 

And DeWitz, falling in with his lady’s 
humor, said sagely: “No, Your Royal 
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Highness: they don’t tell secrets—they 
sell secrets.” 


II 


The garden was deserted. For five 
minutes it lay in the glory of the sum- 
mer calm of a June afternoon. The 
sun’s rays stole slowly around on the 
face of the moss-grown dial. It was 
nearly five o’clock. 

To the top of the wall bounded a 
youth. He was plainly not a Borro- 
vinian. America was stamped all over 
him, from his clean-shaven cheek to the 
swing of his stalwart shoulders. 

From his throne on top of the wall, 
the youth looked all about the garden. 
Then he whistled very, very softly. 
There was no response. He whistled 
again and again, each time a little 
louder. Disgusted, he jumped from his 
perch and searched the garden thor- 
oughly. Then he ran to the sun dial 
and was about to whistle again, when 
he heard a slight noise from behind the 
wall, from the very place whence he had 
just come. So the young man hid be- 
hind a vine-grown bench. There was a 
scramble of feet and the crackling of 
falling mortar. Two seconds later the 
young man behind the bench saw seated 
calmly on top of the wall another young 
man, taller, less handsome, but evidently 
also of the U. S. A. So the first young 
man looked up from behind the bench, 
and the second young man, looking 
down from the wall, saw him, and 
grinned, and cried aloud: 

“Hello, Anthony Hamilton Haw- 
thorne! What are you doing here run- 
ning away from me—your best friend, 
Rodney Blake?” 

« Hawthorne in reply asked angrily: 
“What are you doing here?” 

“Just wanted to see what was on this 
side of the wall,” grinned Blake. 

“Well, you can’t see and you can’t 


‘come in, and nobody is allowed here, 


and these are private grounds, and 
you’ve been following me, and you get 
out—” 

“T’ll take a chance,” smiled Blake, 
jumping over into the garden. “And 
now that I’ve found you, I want to tell 
you that we’re ready to start for Paris 
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—no Tony dear, there’s nothing wrong 
with the automobile—all it needed was 
gasoline—and I’m sick of your excuses. 
I know I’m easy, but I wake up some 
times. You’ve met a girl here and have 
tried to keep me from finding it out. 
You’ve been hanging around here for 
four days, when we intended staying 
only over night. For two days you had 
me fooled, but I got onto these after- 
noon strolls of yours always at the same 
hour, and to-day I’ve found out where 
you come. Fine romantic spot. Who is 
the girl?” 

“T don’t know,” confessed Tony, 
capitulating to unmistakable evidence. 
“But, oh say, Blake, I’ve got it this time. 
Honestly I have—and—” 

“Has she got a friend?” asked Blake 
dryly. “It’s lively for me loafing down 
at that Casino with its fake rheumatism 
spring. I thought we were going to 
summer in Paris after your doing-what 
no other man has done in years—break- 
ing the bank at Monte Carlo. Why, 
Tony, with that $200,000 you won, why 
can’t we go live like princes for a while 
in Paris? You promised, you know.” 

“Yes,” answered Tony, “but then I 
hadn’t met this girl. I don’t even know 
what her name is, or anything else, ex- 
cept that I love her as I never loved 
anybody in my life.” 

“Ha! Ha!” howled Blake. “And Kate 
Ballard and her father are up in Paris, 
and I love Kate as I never loved any- 
body before in my life, and they’re going 
to Carlsbad for the Senator’s rheuma- 
tism, and—” 

“Bring them down here,” counseled 
Tony. “But before you do that, please, 
Rod, do me a favor and get out of here 
and go home—” 

“How can I get them down here to 
this God-forsaken hole?” asked Blake. 
“The Senator’s not crazy, if you are!” 

“Send them a wire,” urged Tony, 
who foresaw in the journey to the tele- 
graph office a way to rid the garden of 
Rodney. “Tell them that old spring by 
the Casino is the most marvelous rheu- 
matism cure on the Continent, That'll 
bring the Senator. He’s got it bad.” 

“But that would be a lie,” argued 
Rodney. “We don’t know anything 
about the spring.” 
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But Tony had pushed his friend none 
too gently over the wall. 
~ “Don’t stop to argue—go! Remember 
‘I’ve got the bank roll and you've got 
to mind,” came Tony’s more forcible 
conclusion, for the two young chaps, 
though well born enough and well edu- 
cated, really had been down on their 
luck till Tony’s almost unparalleled and 
unexpected coup at Monte Carlo the 
week previously. 

So Blake went over the wall to send 
his telegram. And Tony concealed him- 
self behind the summer house as. he 
waited for his partner at the tryst. 


III 


‘ The Princess came out into the gar- 
en. 

She looked all around, disappointed 
that no one was there. Slowly she went 
to the sun dial, and bending over its 
scarred surface, kissed it softly. 

“Almost five!” she whispered aloud. 
“Dear Hour!” 

Hawthorne stole from behind his rus- 
tic screen. Softly he strode toward her, 
and when he had approached very near 
her side, the Princess turned her head 
and at sight of him her face flushed rosy 
as the dawn. 

“I hope I didn’t startle you,” said 
Hawthorne, perfunctorily enough: 

“Oh, no indeed!” the Princess an- 
swered, blushing. “Only, I thought I 
was alone.” 

“Why did you kiss that sun dial?” 

“T kissed it,” said the Princess, “be- 
cause it said it was five o’clock.” 

Hawthorne started impulsively — to- 
ward his unknown love. He wanted to 
kiss her, but there was something about 
her that made him for the first time in 
all his willful life refrain from attempt- 
ing to caress a girl who had impressed 
his fancy. 

“Five o’clock’s a lucky hour,” he an- 
swered instead. “I like it a million times 
better than any other hour since I met 
you, only I think that since I have met 
you always at that hour, all the other 
hours on the clock are jealous.” 

“But it isn’t a clock,” insisted the 
Princess, “It’s a sun dial.” 
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“A sun dial is a lovers’ clock,” pro- 
tested Hawthorne, “and they call it that 
purposely because when lovers meet 
they forget that such a thing as time 
exists. The sun dial helps them do that; 
it’s silent; it’s discreet. When they 
think they have had five minutes of per- 
fect happiness, it doesn’t clang a bell to 
let them know they have been sitting 
there an hour. The hours steal by in 
silence, and there is no monotonous tick- 
ing to tell them that time is moving. So 
it never wakes lovers from their dreams; 
it never tells them it is time to go.” — 

“Then I’m glad I kissed it,” said the 
Princess naively. “I hate hearing it is 


‘time to go—don’t you?” 


Fearful of frightening her if he made 
too vigorous a display of his affection, 
Hawthorne reined in all the ardor of his 
five and twenty years;.and the two, as 
lovers since time immemorial have done, 
began to play at being children. “TI’ll tell 
you,” said Hawthorne, struck by a sud- 
den idea: “You'll pretend that you are 
a royal princess.” 

The Princess shot Hawthorne a side 
glance from her lowered lids. Then she 
realized that he had no idea whatever 
of her identity, and laughingly she an- 
swered : 

“I was only wondering if I could 
pretend to be a'royal princess.” 

“Why of course you can,” replied 
eager America. “Go ahead, and if you 
get stuck I’ll help you out. I’m to be the 
Prince.” 

“Oh no; that wouldn’t be any fun at 
all,” objected the Princess. “But you can 
be my minister of foreign affairs. That 
will be very important. I have sent you 
around the world to see what all the 
other countries are doing and how we 
may profit by their examples.” 

Hawthorne fell in with this scheme.” 
There was a play-acting streak in his 
boyish nature which found the fancy 
very pleasing. He arranged for the girl 
a mock throne on the bench by the sun 
dial, and announcing himself as “The 
Duke of Monte Carlo,” the two begaa 
their lover’s travesty on the court. 

In the middle of it all Hawthorne 
found his passion greater than his pa- 
tience. He dropped his pose, and reach- 
ing for the girl’s hand, cried: 















‘Oh, I say, this game, my dear, isn’t 
going right at ail. Let’s drop playing it. 
There is only one thing in Borrovina 
that interests me. It has changed my 
life; it has made another chap of me. 
Can’t you guess- what it is? Please let 
me tell you. I must tell you. I love you— 
I have from the first minute I saw 


“Your Royal Highness! Your Royal 
Highness!’ shrilled the sharp voice of 
Miss Fitz-Hardinge Smythe from the 
distance. 

Hawthorne’s heart stood still within 
him. The girl and he exchanged startled 
glances. The Princess answered clearly 
to Miss Fitz~-Hardinge Smythe’s call: 

“Presently, Mademoiselle.” 

And then Anthony Hamilton Haw- 
thorne, U. S. A., slowly drew away 
from the girl on the bench before him. 
His deep-troubled eyes of gray never 
flinched in their steady gaze upon her. 
But as he made haste to hide behind 
the summer house before the sound of 
the approaching footsteps, he called to 
her in sad amazement : 

“Royal Highness—you!”’ 

From his retreat Hawthorne watched 
the smug, stiff figure of Miss Smythe 
hurrying down the steps but a few feet 
in advance of the elegancies of a slim 
military man. Hawthorne had seen that 
type frequently during this summer on 
the Continent, and in every metropolis 
where ‘he had ever set foot. For the 
gold-laced, bright-uniformed man de- 
scending the crumbling staircase of 
stone into the garden was.a relic of a 
roué with refinement of manner, subtle 
charm and all that tantalizing fascina- 
tion that so frequently characterizes 
hard living men of aristocratic mould. 

The facial resemblance between the 
girl by the sun dial and the man in the 
uniform was so great as to be almost 
startling. 

“My dear Irma,” came the man’s 
greeting, graceful and reserved, “how 
are we to-day ?” 

His daughter courtesied and cast an 
apprehensive glance toward the sum- 
mer ‘house, as if fearing an explosion 
from its occupant. 

“Very well,” answered the Princess, 
“and very glad to see Your Majesty.” 
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“H’m, let me see,” remarked the King, 
gazing at her critically. “Yes, yes, 
blooming, positively blooming.” He 
bent down and the girl kissed his cheek. 
“Has M. DeWitz presented my letter?” 

*Veg,?” 

“And you have no inkling of the pur- 
port of my visit?” 

“None,” answered thes Princess. 

The white-haired monarch gently 
drew his daughter to him and sat down 
beside her. And then with deft diplo- 
macy he unfolded to the girl the coun- 
cil’s plans for her betrothal to Prince 
Vladimir. 

Now from her cradle, the Princess 
Irma had been brought up to hate 
Prince Vladimir as the very arch fiend 
himself. And as a consequence, when 
her father proposed that she marry 
him, even her royal poise rebelled 
against the idea. 

“It is—it is ridiculous!” exclaimed 
the Princess. “I am to be married to a 
man I hate—whom I’ve been taught to 
hate because he is the enemy of our 
house !”” 

“Can you conceive a revenge more 
fitting? More truly Christian?” ques- 
tioned the old King. 

“But I don’t want to marry him. It 
is horrible,” complained the Princess. 
“T don’t want to marry anybody.” 

“A feeling you inherit from me,” re- 
plied her father. “I never wanted to 
marry. But I did it as a duty, and yet 
Heaven unaccountably refused to re- 
ward my sacrifice with sons. It is your 
turn now, my dear, as a duty. You are 
in a position to render your country a 
tremendous service. This treaty is a 
great gain for Borrovina. It means an 
end of revolution—peace, security, the 
succession to the throne guaranteed 
forever to Prince Vladimir, and his 
heirs—your heirs, my heirs!” 

“Why,” sobbed the Princess, with her 
eye on the summer house, “why could- 
n't I have been married to some one I 
could love?” 

“The price of royalty, my dear,” said 
her father grimly. “The seat of our 
affections is not the heart, but the for- 
eign office. Come, come! You mustn't 
cry. The Prince and the Chancellor will 
be here at any moment. Do not let them 
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find you in tears. There, there, there! 
Remember this marriage isn’t forced 
on us. We do it proudly, willingly— 
royally. There, that’s right—that’s 


_ brave!” 


The Princess straightened herself 
proudly. There was not a tremor of her 
pretty lips as Prince Vladimir, a huge, 
black-haired man, followed by his 
equerry, Colonel Radulski, and the 
officials of King Augustus, advanced 
into the garden. 


IV 


The Princess forced herself to meet 
Viadimir’s eyes. Then she recoiled as 
if she had looked into the face of a 
rattlesnake. 

Hawthorne, crouched in the sum- 
mer house, noted with delight her un- 
responsiveness to the Prince. His soul 
rebelled at this marriage that was about 
to be forced upon her. The shock of her 
rank was passing. He was planning 
how he could marry her after all. 

The audience in the garden was brief. 
The Prince—who had a sweetheart in 
the hills, who was a_ black-hearted 
wretch, and who meant no good to 
either King Augustus or the Princess 
Irma—looked contemptuously at the 
slight girl before him. Turning to 
Augustus, he said sardonically: 

“The Princess is quite fair, but small, 
Your Majesty. You Oberitches are a 
race of little people.” 

The King coughed behind his hand. 
“H’m,” he replied, “so was Julius 
Cesar. So was Napoleon. So are the 
Japanese.” 

Radulski, equerry to Prince Vladimir, 
nudged him sharply and whispered: 
“Your Highness—tact! More tact, I 
beg of you.” 

The King turned to his councillor 
and remarked: “Frankly, Vladimir is 
impossible. We have swallowed fifteen 


- insults since lunch.” 


The audience ended abruptly. The 
formal betrothal was set for that even- 
ing. For the next day, there was an- 
nounced a review of the troops. The 
King, the Prince, and their royal suites 
withdrew, leaving the Princess Irma 
again alone in the garden. 


Hawthorne, with bent head, came 
out from his hiding place. He knelt be- 
fore the Princess very humbly. She 
spoke first, asking him: 

“Can yow forgive me for not telling 
you who I was? Can you?” 

“Have you ever seen that Prince be- 
fore?” was Tony’s one question. 

“Never.” 

“And your father calmly tells you 
that you are engaged to marry him after 
you’ve said you hate him. Why, the 
thing’s preposterous—barbaric. Such a 
thing could never happen in America.” 

“Who are you?” asked the Princess 
eagerly. “And what is your rank in 
America?” 

“My name,” replied Tony, “is An- 
thony Hamilton Hawthorne. I’m an 
American citizen, in love with a royal 
princess. But I didn’t fall in love with 
a princess. I fell in love with a little 
girl in a garden, and I’m not going to 
have her throw away her chance of 
happiness by marrying a man _ she 
hates.” 

“But I must marry Prince Vladimir,” 
insisted the Princess, “It is for the good 
of my country.” 

“To blazes with the country,” cried 
Hawthorne. “I wouldn’t say anything 
to hurt you for the whole earth, but 
your little finger is worth more than a 
dozen joke countries like this.” 

“How can you speak of my country 
in such a way!’ cried the Princess. 
“Why, it is the country I love beyond 
anything. This is my first opportunity 
to serve it, and I mustn’t fail. If you 
have meant what you said, prove it by 
not making it harder for me.” 

“Making it harder for you?” groaned 
Hawthorne. “Why Princess, I’d give 
my life to help you.” 

“You mustn’t,” commanded the Prin- 
cess, “It would be hopeless. Even if I 
were free, I never could be anything 
to a citizen. The law of our existence 
forbids it.” 

“If I were.a king,” countered Tony, 
“no law should forbid me to marry the 
woman I loved.” 

“You say that because you are not a 
king,” the Princess told him very soft- 
ly. “There’s only one thing you can do 
for me: say ‘Good-by.’ ” 























She walked away from him and 
mounted the steps to the palace pergola 
with leaden feet. Hawthorne followed 
her, humbly suppliant. “But I’m sure I 
could do something, if only you’ll let 
me try,” he assured her. 

“Will you go away and not see me 
again if I tell you to?” she questioned. 

Hawthorne looked at her steadily. 
“Tf that is your Wish,” he answered, 
“yes,” 

“You can’t help me,” said the Prin- 
cess, “because I have decided what I 
must do, and you make it harder for 
me, because I—I love you.” 

The glad blood rushed to Tony’s 
cheeks, only to fade away again. 

“Princess,” he whispered and moved 
forward to take her in his arms. 

But the Princess Irma drew away 
from him proudly. 

“Remember your promise,” she com- 
manded. “Good-by.” 

Tony watched her slim gracefulness 
take its way up the steps. He looked 
after her for one brief second, and then, 
rubbing his hand sharply over his eyes, 
leaped over the wall. 


V 


U. S. Senator Thomas Ballard of 
Philadelphia and his pretty daughter 
Kate arrived at the Casino, Oberon’s 
one hotel, the next afternoon. Kate and 
Rodney Blake had been quasi-lovers 
since childhood. Kate was brunette— 
petite and pretty, and exactly Tony’s 
age. Senator Ballard and Tony’s father 
had been schoolmates, and the Senator 
was fond of the lad, though en route 
to Borrovina he had determined to 
score him heavily for gambling at Monte 
Carlo, even in the face of the phenom- 
enal luck which had lifted the young 
man from comparative poverty to com- 
parative affluence. 

M. Frederick, thanks to an enter- 
prising young reporter on the staff of 
the Borrovina Scimitar, discovered the 
identity of Tony and of the Ballards 
shortly after the Senator and his 
daughter had registered at the dilapi- 
dated little hostelry. The accounts of 
Tony’s wealth were greatly exaggerated ; 
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the story was out in the papers that Mr. — 
Anthony Hamilton Hawthorne owned 
half of America and that the Senator 
owned at least a third of thé remainder 
of that wonderful unknown land. 
Acting on the information of the re- 
porter, M. Frederick, with whom busi- 
ness was perpetually dull, began to fix 
up a double charge in the accounts of 
both Tony and the Ballards. 

The review of the troops by Prince 
Vladimir and King Augustus was al- — 
most over. It was late afternoon. Haw- 
thorne, Blake, Senator Ballard and Kate. 
were in the lobby of the Casino, chatting 
of home affairs, Tony, though he was 
striving not to show it, was much 
perturbed over a conversation he had 
just had with the young reporter, in 
which the gatherer of news had whis- 
pered to Tony rumors of treachery on 
the part of Prince Vladimir, and hints 
of an imminent uprising. 

The Senator, to the unexpected sal- 
vation of the boys, because of their 
foolish telegram had discovered what 
no other traveler had—real virtues in 
the Borrovina mineral springs. At the 
end of a day’s drinking of the waters, 
he was ready to send samples away for 
analysis and almost ready to start a 


company to float the merchandising of 


the waters. 

“I’d go to a worse place than this to 
get the benefit of these springs,” eulo- 
gized the Senator. “I’m actually feeling 
better already. Not for a year have I 
been so free from rheumatism as I am 
this minute. I’m going to send some of 
this water away for analysis. This poor 
idiot of a government would have a 
gold mine here if it were properly: man- 
aged. But since nobody around here has 
any faith in the springs, I’d like to know- 
how in thunder you chaps found out the 
merits of the waters.” 

Then the Senator cleared his throat 
and began on Tony with a keen paternal 
lecture as to the sins of gambling. 
When the statesman discovered that 
Tony, with all the foolishness of youth, 
was carrying his money around in his 
suitcase,—that the valise was even at 
that moment standing in a corner in 
the office where Tony had put it, in a 
moment of panic planning flight from 
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Borrovina prior to the Senator’s arrival, 
—his American wrath rose apace. 

“Tony,” he scolded, “you are a young 
fool.” 

“Should you wish to see His Majesty 
the King, and the Princess,” interrupted 
the inn-keeper, “they will be coming 
past here presently.” 

“Oh, splendid!” cried Kate. “Send up 
to my room and get my kodak. It is on 
the bureau—please hurry.” 

_“T'll go myself,” said the inn-keeper, 
and the young folk and the Senator 
went to the balcony. From down the 
street came the tramp of feet, the 
rumbling of carriages, and mingled boos 
and cheers. 

“Here they come, Kate,” called her 
father. Blake pressed forward. 

“Coming, Tony?” he questioned. 

Tony shook his head. “You see, Rod,” 
he said under his breath, “I’d rather not 
see her again. That’s why I wanted to 
get away: this afternoon. You see, the 
Princess Irma, I’ve discovered, is—my 
little girl in the garden.” 

“Good Lord!” said Blake: Then as 
he glimpsed the Princess. “No wonder 
you hung on here. She is a beauty.” 

“The King doesn’t seem to be very 
popular,” mused the Senator. 

“Just see!” cried Kate. “The Princess 
is looking up here. Oh dear, why doesn’t 
he come with my camera?” 

“Here it is,, Mademoiselle,” mur- 
mured the inn-keeper from behind 
Kate’s shoulder. The girl took the cam- 
era and leveled it at the throng before 
them. And at that very mimute, two 
shots rang out sharply. Kate shrieked 
and Blake bore the frightened girl into 
the hallway of the hotel, and the Sena- 
tor followed after his daughter. Haw- 
thorne had leaped over the balcony 
down into the street and thrown him- 
self into the thick of the mob. 

“Mon Dieu,’ howled the inn-keeper. 
“They have shot His Majesty !” 

“Great Scott,” cried Blake, “look at 
Tony down there in the midst of all that 
riot.” 

“Don’t dare go down there, Rod,” 
cried Kate. 

“But Tony—’ 

“Don’t worry,” admonished the Sen- 
ator. “That boy lives on trouble.” 
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“Look, look,” said Kate: “They’re 
commg in here with the Princess, and 
she’s fainting. Go, Father—go quick 
and get some brandy or smelling salts 
or something.” 

Three life guards in tawdry, soiled 
uniforms came in with the slender little 
Princess carried limp and swooning: in 
their arms. Kate, armed with cushions 
and smelling salts, made herself mis- 
tress of ceremonies, and slowly the 
Princess came back to consciousness. 

“Where: is my father?” she quavered. 

“His Majesty is unhurt; the bullet 
glanced, Your Royal Highness. The 
Chancellor and the Minister of Police 
are with him. He will be here. presently. 
I am in attendance if there is anything 
Your Royal Highness requires.” 

The Princess Irma: sank back upon 
the couch. She pointed to Kate and 
asked: “His Majesty has sent this lady 
to me?” 

Kate shook her head but rapidly 
explained the whole affair, and suddenly 
the Princess. said shyly: 

“Oh yes, you were on the balcony?” 

“Yes, with my father and two of our 
American friends—Mr. Blake and Mr. 
Hawthorne.” 

“T’ve heard of Mr. Hawthorne,” said 
the Princess slowly. 

Kate Ballard laughed: “Really?” she 
asked. “Yes, Tony never goes anywhere 
without, being heard of.” 

“You may present your friends, Miss 
Ballard,” said the Princess. 

The presentations of Blake and the 
Senator were barely over when Tony 
and the ubiquitous young reporter— 
if he ever had a name, the boys never 
discovered it—came: in. 

“Say, Rod,” began Tony, but he 
sighted the Princess and impulsively 
made obeisance to her. 

“This is Mr. Hawthorne, Your Royal 


Highness,” remarked Kate Ballard. 


“You have come from the street, Mr; 
Hawthorne?” queried Princeess Irma 
very calmly, and looking at Tony as 
coolly as if, twenty-four hours pre- 
viously, she had not told him that she 
loved him. 

“Yes,” answered Tony. 

“I have heard no particulars,’ 
menced the Princess. 


J 


com- 





“Everything is all right now,” en- 
couraged Tony. “You see, Your Royal 
Highness—” 

“His Majesty,” announced the officer 
at the door. 

King Augustus III came in, bending 
slightly forward and seemingly years 
older than when Tony had seen him in 
the garden. 

“Trma, my child,” he asked, much as 
any very democratic father would have 
done, “are you safe?” 

“Oh yes,” assented the Princess. 
“This American lady and her friends 
have been very kind.” 

“We thank you,” said the King. “Our 
birthday was very nearly a dual anniver- 
sary. It will be necessary for the 
Princess to remain here for a while 
before returning to the place. There 
still seems to be a feeling of unrest in 
the streets.” 

Kate immediately proffered — their 
apartments to the Princess, and with the 
King’s consent, the two girls went away 
together. 

“Your governess will come for you, 
my dear child,” said the King to the 


Princess, “when it is safe for you to 


leave.” 
VI 


Left alone, the King and his guards 
began to take counsel of each other. 
M. DeWitz, the Minister of Police, 
drew Tony near to the monarch. “It was 
this American gentleman, Your Majes- 
ty,” said he, “who first laid hands on 
your assailant.” 

“Ves, and excuse me, Your Majesty,” 
added Tony dryly, “but—while we were 
very glad to do it, I think Your Majes- 
ty’s life is still in danger.” 

There was a chorus of alarmed ex- 

letives. 

“And this,” continued Tony, “was 
only the forerunner of a plot to de- 
throne Your Majesty.” 

“I can’t understand your interest in 
the affairs of Borrovina,” remarked the 
King. 

“T can’t stand by, being an American, 
and see honest men tricked by those 
they trust,” retorted Tony; and with 
a flash of his hand, he summoned from 
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behind the. curtains the now trembling 
little reporter of the Borrovina Scimitar. 
“Give me that paper,” said Tony; and 
taking a memorandum from the fe 
porter’s hands he began to question the 
group before him. 

“Isn’t it true that His Majesty’s” 
palace is practically unprotected—and 
that nearly all the life guards have been’ 
sent to Mavorits, supposedly to quell 
a mutiny but in reality a rebellion 
caused by a speech which Prince 
Vladimir made to them, and of which 
I have a copy here? Its publication was — 
suppressed by the Prince. Last night 
the Prince attended a secret meeting of 
the leaders of the opposition, whose — 
headquarters are in this hotel. This man 
here tried to report it, but they wouldn’t 
let him in. The Prince tried to forbid — 
him. from publishing that the meeting 
was held. Is this true, what I’ve said, 
Mr. Reporter?” 

“Quite true,” nodded the man. 
“That’s all for you then,” said Tony. 
“And remember: not a word of this 
to anybody, and I’ll see that you don’t 

lose by it. Now you may go.” 

He led the reporter to the door and — 
turned again to the King. “Now, Your — 
Majesty,” went on Tony, “I know all 
about that treaty which you have signed 
with Prince Vladimir. It was a trick 
to get himself into the capital, where — 
he could carry on his campaign to de- 
throne Your Majesty, That treaty was ~ 
the craziest thing I ever heard of—to 
force such a girl as Her Royal Highness 
to marry that joke Prince! Why, how ~ 
in God’s name Your Majesty could ~ 
have allowed it—” 

“We have heard enough, sir,” said 
the King. “We hope your intentions ~~ 
were good in taking this surprising 
interest in our affairs, but you have ~ 
said a good deal that was impertinent ~ 
and you will do us the favor to with- — 
draw.” 

“But I’m sure—” Began Tony. 

“Go!’ commanded the King. 

“Shall I order his arrest, Sire,” ~ 
questioned the Minister of Police. 

“No, let him go,” shrugged the King. 
And then with a change of tone: “But 
if he should be right? A plot? A revo- 
lution ?” 
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“T was told,” sounded Prince Vlad- 
imir’s voice mockingly from the door- 
way, “that Your Majesty desired my 
immediate presence.” 

“Quite so,” said the King. 

Viadimir’s insolence increased with 
the moments. He could hardly keep 
contempt for the slender, white-haired 
‘monarch from out of his very bearing, 
but his equerry behind him kept whis- 
pering warning words into the ears of 
this huge, hulking pretender. It was. to 
be diplomat against soldier—a fight to 
the end. 

Slowly the King made his accusations. 

“Contrary to our orders, you have 
just held a review of the capital gar- 
rison, and without my consent you have 
made speeches to the troops saying it 
Was a scandal that the government owed 
them many months’ pay, and that such 
a scandal could not continue; that a 
change must come, and that it might 
come sooner than anyone imagined. 
Now, Prince Vladimir, you are for- 
bidden to hold reviews; you are for- 
bidden to make speeches—” 

“I deny Your Majesty’s right to give 
me orders,” shouted Vladimir. “Accord- 
ing to the treaty, the claims of both 
houses to the throne of Borrovina are 
equal and valid, and I say the treaty 
has been violated and there is an end 
of it—an end to it, I say. But,”—and 
here the pretender sneered again— 
“Your Majesty shall be obeyed. I shall 
await Your Majesty below.” 

Vladimir went out. The King turned 
to his Prime Minister. 

“Rather an unfortunate birthday 
anniversary,’ he observed. “And yet, 
still the weather holds wonderful. One 
can never be quite miserable when it 
is not raining.” 

“Your Majesty,” advised the guards, 
“the streets are quite safe now. The 
Royal carriage is waiting.” 

“Her Royal Highness,” instructed the 
King, “is with the American woman. 
Attend her to the carriage.” 

And leaning on his Prime Minister’s 
arm, King Augustus III led the way to 
the equipages awaiting at the door. 

Tony, set on but one thing, watched 
the departure of the King from the 
balcony, and then, bribing the guards 


stationed between Kate’s apartment, 
where the Princess was pacing up and 
down in a ferment of worry and 
fright, laid his plans to speak with the 
Princess Irma on her way to the car- 
riage. 

But Fate, in the person of Prince 
Vladimir, intervened. The Princess had 
but reached the foot of the stairs, and 
Tony had stepped forward with an 
impassioned “Your Royal Highness,” 
when Vladimir, entering at the opposite 
end of the room, exclaimed: “His 
Majesty is waiting for you, Irma. Per- 
mit me to escort you to the carriage.” 

Tony set his teeth hard. His good 
American blood rose in revolt that 
kindled anew as he noted the submis- 
sion extended the traitorous pretender 
by his beloved little girl of the garden. 


VII 


“Cheer up, Tony,” counseled Rodney 
Blake, slapping the disconsolate Haw- 
thorne sharply on the shoulder. “But 
what the devil is going on here, any- 
way ?” 

“The devil to pay, Rod,” replied 
Hawthorne. “I’ve got to do some detec- 
tive work and I want you to help me. 
As sure as I’m alive, there’s a plot on 
to dethrone King Augustus, and I’m 
afraid it’s a cinch that it’s going 
through.” 

“I hope so,” replied Rod, “for if it 
does, then the bars will be down, and 
the Princess will be dethroned too, and 
then you can marry her. What can we 
do to help it along?” 

“We mustn’t help it along,” remarked 
Tony, firmly. “We must do what we 
can to prevent it. For she believes in 
these people so, that if her father were 
dethroned it would kill her. You see, 
she is everything to me; nothing else 
matters, and it is all utterly hopeless, 
and I’m crazy and I know it. But she 
sha’n’t marry the Prince—do you hear? 
—and if I get positive proof that he is 
planning this revolution, she wont. Do 
you understand me?” 

“Anything I can do?” asked Blake. 

“Yes,” answered Tony, with a sudden 
thought. “Take that suit-case of mine 
























































































































































"over there upstairs in Kate’s room and 
lock it up.” 


“What’s in it?” asked Blake. 
“The bank-roll!’ replied Tony. 
Blake gasped. “The bank-roll! Holy 


' Moses! Say Tony, but you are crazy, 


leaving that bag hanging around here 
with a fortune in it.” 
“Well, I didn’t exactly mean to,” de- 


| fended Tony. “I couldn’t tell they were 
F going to shoot at the King, could I?” 


Tony smiled as Blake went up the 


steps three at a time, hugging close the 


suit-case. Blake appreciated Tony’s 


- bank-roll, even if Tony didn’t. 


Prince Vladimir’s deep, resonant voice 
was heard in the corridor. Tony hid 
himself in a cupboard under the stairs, 
and peering through the keyhole, saw 
Vladimir and half a dozen of his friends 
enter and sit in consultation at a near- 
by table. 

“Tow can I be calm?” demanded the 
Prince of his equerry, Colonel Radul- 
ski. “You heard how I was insulted— 
given orders by an Oberitch!” 

“It all happened for the best,” Ra- 
dulski comforted him. “You can now 
claim that the treaty has been broken.” 

“Yes, and some heads may be broken 
before I’m finished,” jeered the Prince. 
“T am forbidden to make speeches, am 
I? Well, we will see.” 

General Hohenloe, another friend 
of Vladimir’s, rushed in breathless and 
with a message in his outstretched 
hands. 

“I have just received this,” he cried, 
“from His Majesty.” 

“Huh,” said Vladimir, reading aloud. 
“He commands that the Life Guards 
must be recalled to the capital at once. 
He suspects trouble. Well, he shall have 
it. We will attack the palace to-night 
at twelve o’clock, and then His Royal 
Highness Prince Vladimir becomes 
King of Borrovina. In effecting an 
entrance to the palace—Sh! What is 
that ?” 

For Hawthorne, in his anxiety to 
hear all the details of the plot, had in- 
cautiously pushed the door of the closet 
slightly a,ar. The rusty hinge grated 
and then the door flew wide. 

Hawthorne was dragged unceremo- 
niously out into the room. 
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“Summon the guard, quick,” com- 
manded the Prince. Five of the men ran 
to obey. 

“Three to one isn’t enough for youn, 
eh?” sneered Tony. And he started for 
the door. 

But the Prince blocked the way. “Oh 
no,” he informed Tony, “you’ll not 
leave just yet. You shall be given time 
in jail to think over your insults to me.” 

“You'll make me lose my temper in 
a minute,” remarked Tony. 

“That will do you no good,” said 
the Prince, and kicking over a chair, 
he added: “Damn you, before I have 
you locked up, I'll say this for you: I 
suspected when I first saw you skulking 
in the palace gardens why you were 
there, but 1 wasn’t sure. But when a 
few moments ago I saw you here with 
some one I was convinced.” 

“I wouldn’t say anything more about 
that if I were you,” remarked Tony. 

“So I was right,” the Prince went on. 
“You did have an appointment with—” 

“You lie, and you know it,” shouted 
Tony. 

“Another insult that you shall pay 
for,” sneered the Prince. “You are a 
witness to what he has said, General— 
and I have a pretty story for the King. . 
I’m sure he will be pleased when he 
learns that you have been carrying on 
a clandestine affair with—” 

Here Anthony Hamilton Hawthorne 
straightened up full and shot out his 
strong right arm. Full beneath the chin 
the blow struck Prince Vladimir, and 
it sent him far across the room. He 
drew his sword and scrambling to his 
feet, lunged at Tony from across the 
table—but Hawthorne met the attack 
by swinging high a heavy chair and 
parrying the blow. Chair and sword 
were both sent swirling across the room. 
And Blake, hurrying in, barely escaped 
being struck full in the face with the 
chair. By now, Tony was down under 
the table, but with one boui.d he leaned 
from beneath its shelter and hurled 
himself upon Vladimir, who was resting 
against the table’s side, still winded 
from his fall across the room. They 
went to the floor together. And then 
Radulski and Hohenloe took a hand in 
the game, But as they both drew their 
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swords, Blake, gripping Radulski from 
the rear, pulled the weapon away from 
him, shouting: 

“Go it, Tony! I’ve got this one.” And 
with the Prince now stunned thoroughly, 
Tony turned his attention to the 
sniveling Hohenloe. 

It was all over in five minutes, for 
the ponderous officials were no match 
for their younger antagonists. A 
little later, however, the life guards 
returned, and both Tony \and Blake 
found themselves hustled off to the 
Borrovinian jail. 


VIII 


Treachery stalked rampant with the 
night. Alone in his palace, the King 
waited, worried, and cursed himself for 
his own impotence. 

Five times had he sent for General 
Hohenloe, but the General had not 
come. Pavlovic, the Councillor of State, 
alone remained faithful. 

“So the commander of our troops 
has ignored our command,” remarked 


the King quietly to the Councillor. 


”? 


“It appears so, Sire,” assented Pav- 
lovic. 

“Then the warning of the young 
American this afternoon was well 
founded,” commented the King. “Vlad- 
imir planning a revolution, with Gen- 
eral Hohenloe and the army behind 
him! It seems unthinkable, but—why, 
here is our daughter! Irma, you should 
have retired by now.” 

“I have been too restless, Your 
Majesty,” responded the girl, coming 
very close to her father. “All the 
evening ‘I have had a strange fore- 
boding. I have felt Your Majesty was 
in some danger.” 

“The American girl and her father, 
who were with Her Royal Highness, 
are outside at the gates craving an au- 
dience,” announced one of the under 
chamberlains. 

“And it is nearly midnight,” com- 
mented the King. “Yes, we will receive 
her—they may come in.” 

Kate came alone. She was weeping 
and frightened. 

“Our two young American friends,” 
she sobbed, “are arrested by Prince 
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Vladimir and put into jail because Tony 7 
—Mr. Hawthorne, that is, you know— | 
knocked down the Prince. Father tried 
to get them out but he couldn’t and—” 

“I will see about it,” promised the 
King, and dismissed the girls with a 
smile. 

“Mr. Hawthorne, you know,” inter- 
posed Pavlovic, “is an American cap- 
italist and a man of vast power and 
wealth in the United States, and—” 

Another interruption came in the 
form of M. DeWitz, the Minister of 
Police. “Your Majesty,” announced 
DeWitz, “my agent’s report is most 
alarming. It leaves no doubt of the 
existence of a widespread conspiracy 
in the capital, and they will plan to 
attack the palace to-night. Your Majes- 
ty’s safety is the first. consideration. 
There is no hope of defense; your 
greatest chance for safety lies in flight. 
If only you can cross the frontier—” 

“Flee my country, an exile and de- 
throned!” groaned the King, covering 
his face and sinking into a chair. 

“Little knots of people are collecting 
in the square,” urged DeWitz. “I must 
beg Your Majesty to prepare at once.” 

They sent word to the Princess to 
make ready to leave for a sudden jour- 
ney west. The King went to the window 
and looked out. 

“The square is filling with people 
as if by magic,” said he nonchalantly. 
“Crowds are swarming in from all di- 
rections. I fear it may be too late to 
attempt an escape. But, my dear De 
Witz, you must do one thing to-morrow. 
And that is, get those young Americans 
out of jail.” 

DeWitz nodded acquiescence as he 
bowed low. There was a noise without 
in the corridor, and Anthony Hamil- 
ton Hawthorne himself, disheveled as 
to hair and garments, burst in: 

“In about ten minutes they'll be 
here—” he began. 

“How did you get out of jail,” asked 
DeWitz. 

“No trouble to break out with the 
proper implements,” said Tony, jin- 


gling a gold piece suggestively in his 


hands. 
Then his gaze turned to the travel- 
ing cloak about the King’s shoulders. 
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“You will not ruin: away?” he de- 
manded. “Why, that would be a fatak 
mistake.” 

“It is better to run than to be sent,” 
announced the King. “Particularly, 
when you are not quite sure where they 
will send you.” 

“Believe me, it is better and safer 
to stay and face it,” counseled Tony. 

“But we’ve not the smallest chance 
with them,” objected DeWitz. “There 
are hundreds to one against us. His 
Majesty’s only chance is to escape.” 

“But there’s one thing Your Maj- 
esty can’t rum away from,” smiled 
Hawthorne. “And that: is—History!” 

“Mr. Hawthorne,” said the King, 
“you are the best of our advisers. M. 
DeWitz, we have changed our plans— 
we will stay.” 

“The square is black with people,” 
called DeWitz from the window. 
“Some one is addressing them.” 

“A mob must be told what to think, 
Your Majesty,” said Hawthorne. 

“A mob,” groaned the: King. 

“The mob is nothing;” replied Tony: 
“The thing to fear is the mind that 
thinks. for them—that is what we have 
got to beat. Once let me get the bet- 
ter of that, and there’s an end of your 
revolution. We’ve got a great chance to 
defeat them, for this revolution is poli- 
tics—very much like politics at home. 
That’s my business: and politics is one 
thing I know something about.” 

The mob outside could be plainly 
heard now. Several. stones crashed 
through the window. 

“If that crowd takes the law into 
its own hands, nothing can stop it,” com- 
mented Augustus. 

“That’s right, Your Majesty,” agreed 
Hawthorne. “But it wont—Ha! There’s 
midnight—time for our guests.” 

The huge, copper-cased clock in the 
grand corridor that had tolled off the 
hours for generations of Oberitches 
in the palace of Borrovina, tolled out 
midnight with a melancholic rhythm. 
Scarcely had. the tenth stroke ceased 
and its suecessor launched itself upon 
the night when an officer of the guard 
came running in, pale and wild-eyed. 

“Your Majesty,” he shrieked. “They 
are knocking at the gates—a great 
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crowd of thenr! The Minister of War: 
demands entrance in the name of the 
nation.” 

“Then let the nation in,” suggested 
Hawthorne. “Let them all in, all of 
them that want to come in. It’s your 
only chance.” 

“No!” shouted the King to the officers 
“I am still the King. I command you 
to hold the gates.” 

“You are writing your own death 
warrant,” expostulated Hawthorne. 
“Why can’t you leave this thing to me?” 

“You can’t do anything,” responded 
the King. “Let them in and we shalk 
all be butchered like dogs.” 

A volley of sticks and rubbish, stones 
and bits of irom crashed through the 
wonderful stained glass. windows at 
the south end of the chamber. The 
tramp of feet grew louder; the rush of 
of angry voices clearer; with each suc- 
ceeding minute. 

“Hold the gates!” commanded: the 
King, but his voice was drowned im 
the detonation of a terrific explosion. 

There followed the unmistakable 
sound of the falling of the gates: “That 
must have spoiled your gates,” chuckled 
Tony. 

Pavlovic, Tony, DeWitz and the King 
were alone im the cabinet chamber. 
Kate Ballard was upstairs with Irma 
and the governess, Miss Fitz~Hardinge 
Smythe. Tony, restless for the sight of 
Irma, was yet glad she was not there. 

“Mr. Hawthorne,” remarked the 
King, “again you are right. We thank 
you for preventing our escape. We 
shall endeavor to die a King.” 

“They are coming this way, thou- 
sands of them,” said Pavlovic from the 
doorway. 

Ragged, yelling, dirty, senseless as 
sheep, hungry for fignt, they pushed 
their way ito the cabinet : chamber— 
these soldiers and populace of the worn 
out monarchy of Borrovina. At their 
very head was King Augustus’ most 
trusted officer, General Hohenloe. Viad- 
imir was not there. But Radulski came 
in his place, and even Frederick, the 
inn-keeper of the Casino, was there. 

“Kill him! kill him!” shouted the 
mob. 

They pointed their bludgeons and 
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their swords at the third Augustus 
who had ruled Borrovina—and who 
stood there, an impotent aristocrat, his 
face whiter than his linen, trembling 
of knee and despairing of heart. 
And Anthony Hamilton Hawthorne, 
Sitting cross-legged on the table, 


chuckled to the depths of his soul. He 
loved a good game when he saw it. 


IX 


A woman’s cry sounded in the cor- 
ridor. It was the Princess Irma. Fol- 
lowed closely by Kate Ballard, the 
youngest survivor of the House of 
Oberitch burst through the mob and, 
rushing into the room, hurried to her 
father’s side and threw her arms around 
him, sobbing: 

“Father, Father! Are you safe?” 

The King gently disengaged the 
Princess Irma’s arms. He led her to a 
chair beside him and said, very gently: 
“Sit there, my child, if you wish to stay 
here with me.” 

Hohenloe made formal demand on 
the King for abdication in favor of 
Prince Vladimir. 

Then the General passed over the 
parchment documents for the King to 
sign. 

Anthony Hamilton Hawthorne fixed 
the eye of King Augustus III with his 
Own unwavering gaze. The King laid 
the parchment on the table. 

“The King has deputized me to give 

ou his answer,” smiled Anthony Ham- 
ilton Hawthorne. 

“A King answering through a ruf- 
fian,”’ taunted Hohenloe, whose shins 
still felt the effects of the blows of the 
two young Americans in the morning 
encounter. “Who is this man your King 
would have to answer you?” he asked 
of the mob. —“Tell us your name!” 

“Anthony Hamilton Hawthorne,” an- 
nounced King Augustus III. 

The mob drew back as if their mon- 
arch had uttered the name of the good 
Saint Peter. They appreciated money, 
in Borrovina—they had so little of it. 
And the tale of Tony’s wealth had grown 
by repetition. The soldier at the Ca- 
sino whom he had bribed, the inn-keeper 
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and the guards Tony had bought up to 
get himself and Blake out of jail, all 
had seen and felt and had the spending 
of some of Tony’s dollars too. 

“Blake here yet?” asked Tony of 
Pavlovic. 

“He has just arrived, Mr. Haw- 
thorne,” answered the Councillor. 

Rodney came in with the suit-case 
which held the bank-roll that had come 
from Monte Carlo. And Hawthorne, 
putting the suit-case down carefully 
beside the King, with Blake as its 
guardian, took a long breath and began 
to make the political speech of his life, 

He talked money to that mob. He 
boosted the country of Borrovina and 
he imbued them with commercialism, 
He told them how he loved them all and 
their country, and how he was a near- 
king at home, and how they could all 
make money instead of kings if they 
would just go about it right. And being 
surfeited with kings and starved for 
money, the mob grew first attentive and 
then interested and finally hung upon 
Hawthorne’s words with unbelievable 
tenacity. It was the greatest coup An- 
thony Hamilton Hawthorne ever sprung 
in his life, In after years, when he had 
sons of his own, he used to tell them 
about his speech to the Borrovinians. 

In the end, Mr. Hawthorne intro- 
duced the smiling Mr. Blake to the mob, 
just as if he had been introducing him 
at an American primary, and then with 
a sudden flash of the key in his suit- 
case, he opened it and showed them all 
the stacks and stacks of gold within it. 

“Now,” promised Mr. Anthony Ham- 
ilton Hawthorne to the Borrovinian 
mob, “I understand that the army is in 
arrears of pay, and I have brought with 
me enough money to pay the back 
salary of every officer in this room. 
Immediately afterwards, I’m going to 
commence to develop the country, and 
everybody will have work to do and 
salary for doing it. Come on, gentle- 
men; you have come here for a settle- 
ment of your difficulties and I have the 
solution. What do you decide? Shall it 
be revolution and ruin, or prosperity 
and allegiance to my friend, His Maj- 
estv. King Augustus ITI?” 

The mob didn’t answer. King-making 











dies hard. But Anthony Hamilton Haw- 
thorne kept on looking at them steadily. 
“Good,” said he after a brief pause. 
“You have decided wisely. Gentlemen, 
the revolution is dead. Long live the 
King! Hurray!” 

Blake hurrahed. Then Tony took the 
suit-case, and handing from it seven 
thousand francs to General Hohenloe, 
remarked: “General, it gives me great 
pleasure to hand you seven thousand 
francs, your back pay, I believe. Now 
if you'll all follow me with Mr. Blake 
and the suit-case into the next room, 
I will pay off the whole army.” 

For a few seconds only, the crowd, 
shifting from foot to foot uneasily, 
hesitated. 

Then it turned in and left the revo- 
lution for plain, universally understood, 
spot cash! 

And the Princess put her arms around 
her father and wept softly. 


A mob may forget its frenzies, but 
a princess forgets her principles, never. 
For the next year, the Ballards and 
Tony and Blake stayed in Borrovina, 
and with Tony’s cash and financial aid 
from friends of the Senator’s, commer- 
cialized, capitalized and made profit- 
able the little state tucked in between 
the mountains. 
Blake and Kate were betrothed, but 
the Princess held herself as a polar 
- region to the. young American who had 
saved her father, herself, their country, 
and their throne. 

Anthony had never once spoken of 
their brief romance. He called fre- 
quently at the palace, but there were no 
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more walks in the quaint garden of the 
sun dial. 

And finally Anthony, seeing his work 
for Borrovina was done, prepared to 
take leave—without a word of hope or 
of farewell from the Princess. But Sen- 
ator Ballard, who knew how unselfishly 
Anthony had toiled and how he had re- 
fused to touch for himself one cent of 
revenue from the now millions-earning 
mineral springs, played politics himself. 
For Senator Ballard went to no less a 
personage than His Majesty, King Au- 
gustus III, and told the whole story. 

And the King, who after all was a 
father as well as a king, hit upon a 
pretty little scheme of his own to bring 
the young pair together. It was a wise 
diplomatic move, as well as a keenly 
tender play. He coaxed the two of them, 
the Princess Irma and Mr. Anthony 
Hamilton Hawthorne, out into the rose- 
thick garden—a well kept garden now, 
—and made them this pronunciamento: 

“Mr. Hawthorne, although it will not 
yet be made public, we wish you to 
know before you go to America that we 
have in council to-day definitely decided 
upon your American form of govern- 
ment. There will be no more kings in 
Borrovina. At the termination of my 
reign, this kingdom will be made a re- 
public. And now may we ask you, Mr. 
Hawthorne, to escort Her Royal High- 
ness to the palace—Mr. Hawthorne—er 
—Tony!” 

He turned, a graceful, aristocratic old 
figure, and went up the steps to his 
palace. A nightingale twittered a full 
clear note. And Tony took his Princess 
thankfully, tenderly, into his arms. 
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MASTER AND MAN 


WILLIAM COLLIER, according to report, took a party-on a motor-excursion one 
day this fall. A combination of circumstances induced him to borrow a friend’s 
chauffeur—a newly imported Frenchman whose almost diabolic cleverness in 
handling the car aroused Mr. Collier’s enthusiastic admiration. The party stopped 
for dinner at a wayside inn, and enjoyed a very pleasant little feast. At its con- 
clusion, the waiter appeared, bringing Mr. Collier a cigar he had ordered, together 
with his bill and that for the chauffeur. Mr. Collier studied the two accounts a 
moment, while a very curious expression overspread his face. “Here,” he said 
to the waiter presently, ‘“‘take this cigar to my chauffeur and bring me the one 


you brought to him.” 









































Little Stories 


of the New Plays 


Miniature sketches which 
will tell you just what you 
want to know about recent 


metropolitan productions 


“THE WHIP” 


(By Cecil Raleigh and Henry Ham- 
ilton) 
CAST 
Hubert, Earl of Brancaster. . John Halliday 
Rev. Verner Haslam Lumsden Hare 
The Marquis of Beverley. .Herbert Jarman 
Captain Greville Sartoris .Charles Blackall 
Harry Anson Dion Titheradge 
Tom Lambert Ambrose Manning 


John L. Shine 
Sir Andrew Beck 
Tom Foster 
Master Tomlin 
Lady Diana Sartoris 
Mrs. D’ Aquilla 
Myrile Anson 


HE Marquis of Beverley divides 

at his affections between his 
u granddaughter, the Lady Di- 
ana Sartoris, and his crack race horse 
“The Whip.” Now the little mare is due 
to enter the two thousand guinea stakes 
at Newmarket. In order to keep the bet- 
tors from “getting a line” on The Whip, 
the Marquis permits no one but the 
trainer and jockey to see her. 

The Earl of Brancaster, a spend- 
thrift youth with a passion for racing— 
though a splendid young chap withal— 
is injured in an automobile accident 
close to the home of the Marquis, and 
is taken there on a stretcher. The Lady 
Diana nurses the Earl back to health 
and falls in love with him. At a dinner 
where the engagement of Diana and 


Master Codger Nutt 
Evelyn Kerry 
Leonore Harris 
Mona Morgan 














Hubert, Earl of ‘Brancaster, is an- 
nounced, the joy is put to rout by the 
entrance of a Mrs. D’Aquilla, who pro- 
duces a bogus marriage certificate and 
claims to be the Earl’s wife. The Mar- 
quis turns the Earl from the door. 
Lady Diana alone refuses to believe the 
woman, who as a matter of fact, has 
been instigated to make this spurious 
claim upon the Earl at the instance of 
Lady Diana’s cousin, Captain Greville 
Sartoris. Captain Greville wishes to get 
control of the Earl’s estate in case of 
his death. Mrs. D’Aquilla and the Cap- 
tain succeed in having false statements 
of the marriage between the former 
and the Earl entered upon the records 
of the church by blackmailing threats 
against the rector, the Rev. Verner 
Haslam. 

The Earl leaves the Marquis’ house 
in the depths of desperation. At the 
horse-show, he meets Lady Diana, and 
she gives him a tip on “The Whip.” 
Joe Kelly, a vulgar millionaire and 
another enemy of the Earl, now enters 
the plot. Kelly wagers with the Earl to 
the tune of thousands of pounds that 
The Whip. hasn’t a chance to win the 
race. Sartoris owes Kelly a great deal 
of money, and goes to Sartoris for ad- 
vice, Kelly and Sartoris scheme for a 
plan to prevent The Whip from win- 
ning. The Captain learns that “The 
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Whip” is to be taken to the track in a 
box-car attached to the regular train, 
and decides that they will wreck the 
train, kill The Whip, and incidentally 
the only jockey who can ride the Mar- 
quis’ doughty mare—Harry Anson, the 
brother of a young girl whom the Cap- 
tain has betrayed. But The Whip is 
saved from the wreck and Harry An- 
son from arrest on the eve of the run- 
ning of the race—which of course 
“The Whip” wins most gloriously. The 
Reverend Verner Haslam faces his 
own past, which he has been trying to 
live down, by coming out and telling the 
truth about Mrs. D’Aquilla; and with 
the conspiracy thus cleared up, every- 
thing ends happily. 

(Produced by the Drury Lane Com- 

pany of America) 


“THE PAPER CHASE” 
(By Louis N. Parker) 


CAST 
SE ee Se RE Mme. Simone 
The Duke of Richelieu........ Edgar Kent 
The Marquis of Belange. Julian L’Estrange 
The Marquis of Joyeuse. . Dallas Anderson 
The Marchioness of Joyeuse, 
Behera vyumatiesnate eats Pauline Frederick 


IN os a re eas wre Geoffrey Stein 
AAD Charles Francis 
WIPO Ss eso 55 Kors owen gs Douglas Ross 
FN OE ES OAT Pedro de Cordoba 
EMM eos oss hones oh Carmen Nesville 


Bettina, a young and beautiful baro- 
ness, is exceptionally loyal to her queen, 
Marie Antoinette. She follows the 
Queen from Vienna, intent upon free- 
ing her from a .scandalous intrigue 
which has fastened itself upon the un- 
happy lady, thanks to the machinations 
of the Duke of Richelieu and a faction 
of the French court which is under the 
Duke’s thumb. The evidence against the 
Queen is all written down on a bit of 
paper, in black and white, and the pos- 
session of this bit of paper makes up 
the plot of the play as well as its title. 
Bettina finally secures it, and though its 
adventures are many, the wicked docu- 
ment is finally destroyed in the curling 
of Bettina’s hair, to the discomfiture of 
the plotters and the triumph of Bettina 
and the Queen. 

(Presented by the Liebler Company) 
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“THE SUN DODGERS” 
(By Edgar Smith, E. Ray Goetz and 
A. Baldwin Sloane) 






CAST 








Praline Nutleigh........... Bessie Wynn 
Mrs. Honoria O’Day...George W. Monroe 
PARR 56 oc eS Harry Fisher 
MSO TIO 5-6. 5h ck eee Ann Tasker 
Wakeleigh Knight.......... Harold Crane 
Hiram Hubbs.... oe. os vc ces Nat Field 
Officer Muldoon............. James Dyso 







“The Sun Dodgers” records the ad- 
ventures of an affiliated society of that 
branch of New Yorkers who “get up 
when the sun goes to bed, and go to 
bed when the sun gets up.” The crux 
of the plot hinges on Wakeleigh 
Knight’s success in procuring from his 
aunt, Mrs. Honoria O’Day, of Butte 
Montana, sufficient money to build a 
“Sunless city” on Long Island. After 
taking Aunt Honoria the rounds of the — 
Great White Way, Wakeleigh accom- ~ 
plishes his object over the protestations 
of Aunt Honoria’s fiancé and business 
adviser, P. V. Hawkins. 

(Produced by Lew Fields) 

































“THE HIGH ROAD” 
(By Edward Sheldon) 


CAST 
Mary: Page. icc cts heaee Mrs. Fiske 
PAGE 55 ings LR aid eS Nina Melville 
Alan Wilson........... Charles Waldron 
John Stephen Maddock...... Arthur Byron 
SUBS POG iis hae oe eae Charles Fisher 
Winfield Barnes......... Frederick Perry 


“The High Road” is a tale of wom- 
an’s regeneration. Within its five acts 
are recounted twenty-three years of 
Mary Page’s life. 

As a girl, Mary Page is the drudge 
on her father’s farm. Alan Wilson, a ~ 
young millionaire painter who is board- 
ing at the farm, enrages old Silas Page’ 
by the attention he is paying to Mary. 
Silas turns Wilson out and the artist ” 
persuades Mary to run away with him. 
She does this, and they live unwedded 
but in love and luxury for over three 
years, 

Then Mary’s conscience awakens, 
and she insists upon leaving Wilson in 
spite of his protests and his desire to 
marry her. As a woman worker at the 
very bottom of the ladder, Mary starts 






























































- upon her independent career. And bit 
by bit she climbs to the top. 

' Eighteen years later Alan Wilson is 

_ dead, but Mary is a woman of interna- 
tional prominence, thanks to her en- 
deavors in the cause of women and 
child labor. Winfield Barnes; now the 
Governor of the State and once her 
childhood comrade, who has loved 

Mary for years, proposes to her after 

they have almost succeeded in obtain- 
ing the passage of a much needed piece 
of legislation for the restriction of 
_ child labor. 

Mary confesses her past, and though 
the shock at first appalls him, Barnes’ 
love is greater than his prejudices, and 
they are married. 
= Later, Barnes is nominated for the 

_ Presidential chair. John Stephen Mad- 
~ dock, who owns a string of newspapers 
and who will lose millions of dollars if 
' the child labor bill goes through, is a 
friend of the dead Wilson and -has 
known Mary during her life with the 
_ artist. Maddock threatens to expose her 
past unless Mary prevails upon her 
husband not to permit the bill to go 
- through. 
Mary at first tries to deny Maddock’s 
_ charges, but at length weakens under 
his baiting and admits the truth. Then 
" Mary, in a new spurt of courage, sends 
' her husband off to a politcal meeting, 
' and fighting Maddock with his own 

fire announces that she will give the 
story of her past “to the nation” in- 
stead of to the Maddock newspapers, 
~ unless Maddock promises to “kill” the 
' story—adding that she will show up 
- her persecution as a plot on the part of 
' “the interests” to defeat her hus- 
band. 

Maddock, moved by, gallantry and 
admiration, promises to stop the story, 
and Mary has a new lease on life again 
given her. 
| {Produced by Harrison Grey Fiske) 











“THE FIREFLY” 
(By Messrs. Hauerbach and Friml) 





CAST 
Sybil Vandare............. Vera DeRosa 
IIE 6.0 OF Rie AS SN Ruby Norton 
Cas, Spree pe eye oe Sammy Lee 
Geraldine Vandare......... Audrey, Maple 
TGR DVOMIE ok estas Craig Campbell 
John Thurston.......... Melville Stewart 
Mrs. Oglesby Vandare. . Katherine Stewart 
SORMEE OOS as ae ae Roy Atwell 
Se hg Fe EOD ay cr Henry Vogel 
WUE anes ©. Sage Emma Jrentin 
Antonio Columbo........... Irené Cassini 


The Firefly is a little Italian waif 
with a voice. To escape punishment at 
the hands of the padrone who owns her, 
she ships chaperoned by Herr Franz, a 
musician, as a cabin boy, “Tony Co- 
lumbo,” on Mrs, Oglesby Vandare’s 
yacht, bound for the Bermudas. Jack 
Travers, fiancé of Geraldine Vandare, 
and his uncle John Thurston are also 
aboard. Jack has aroused Geraldine’s 
jealousy prior to the docking of the 
boat by falling a victim to the charm 
and voice of The Firefly, Neither recog- 
nizes the Firefly in Tony. 

Mrs. Oglesby proceeds to fall in loye 
with John Thurston, who through the 
perversities of fate is enamored of 
Geraldine. The real Tony Columbo, 
whose personality the Firefly has as- 
sumed, is wanted in New York for 
thieving. Just as Herr Franz has de- 
cided to adopt the Firefly, or Tony, as 
a son, the police appear wth a search 
warrant, and the disclosure that Tony 
is a girl and not a boy is-made. Herr 
Franz intercedes for The Firefly and 
takes her abroad, where she becomes a 
great prima donna. 

Jack Travers now capitulates to the 
beauty and charm of The Firefly, and 
breaks his troth to Geraldine, who has 
discovered that after all she loves Mr. 
Thurston; and Mrs. Vandare is left to 
console herself with Jenkins, the ath- 
letic secretary. 

(Produced by Arthur Hammerstein) 











